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LIFE  OF  DAVID  O  BRUADAIR 
CHAPTER  I 

UÍ   BHRUADAIK, 

Iiiish  surnames  being  patronymics  preserve  a  record  of  the  origin 
and  descent  of  Irish  families.  In  the  early  times  of  our  history  a 
man  was  known  by  his  Christian  name,  to  which  was  added, 
in  cases  where  definiteness  was  desired,  a  generation  or  two  of  his 
pedigree  or  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  he  belonged.  Lacking 
the  element  of  fixity,  those  early  patronymics  were  not  true  surnames. 
When,  however,  the  words  mac  (son)  and  6  (grandson)  came  to 
be  more  and  more  frequently  used  to  signify  descendant  in 
general,  surnames  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  were  formed. 
In  Ireland  this  change,  beginning  in  the  tenth  century,  was 
practically  completed  in  the  course  of  the  eleventh.  As  the 
surname  Ó  Bruadair  is  on  record  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century,  their  ancestor,  Bruadar,  must  have  lived  towards  the  close 
of  the  preceding  century.  And,  in  fact,  Bruadar  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  name  in  the  lists  of  the  princes  and  kings  of  those 
centuries,  being  found  in  Ui  Fidhgheinte  (Western  Limerick,  814  a.d.), 
in  Uí  Chriomhthannáin  (in  Ossory,  850),  in  Laighin  Deasgabhair 
(Southern  Leinster,  853),  in  Muscraighe  (Muskerry,  Co.  Cork,  854), 
in  Corca  Luighdhe  (Diocese  of  Boss,  862),  and  in  Ui  Chinnsealaigh 
(Co.  Wexford,  and  the  barony  of  Idrone,  Co.  Carlow,  937,  982),  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  entries  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster  and 
the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  :  — 

814.  bpucrcap  cigeapna  ua  pibseince  "oé^  (F.M.  809). 
850.  bpoen  mac  TCuaopac  rex  nepotum  Cpaumohain  et  duo  germani  eius 
.i.  pogepcac  et  bpuacap  iugwlati1  sunt  a  fratribus  suis  (A.U.  849;  F.M.  848). 

1  Iuyulare  is  the  ordinary  Latin  word  in  the  Irish  Annals  for  to  'slay '  or  'kill  in 
battle.' 
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853.  echcisepn  mac  5uaiPe  rex  Laisen  oepsabaip  iugulatus  est  dolose 
a  bpuacap  filio  OeDo  -\  o  Cepball  filio  Oun<5aile;  et  bpuacap  filius  Oeoo 
iugulatus  est  dolose  a  soeiis  suis  um°  die  post  iugulationem  Gchcigepn 
(A.U.  852)  a  nbiogail  a  cciseapna  (F.M.  851). 

854.  bpuacap  mac  Cmopaolaio  cigepna  lTlupcpaige  t>és  (F.M.  852). 
862.  bpuaoap  mac  Dunlains  cisepna  Copca  l/oegoe  t>écc(F.M.  860). 
937.  bpuacap  mac  Duibgille  rex  nepotum  Ceirmpealai^  iugulatus  est 

(A.U.  936)  la  Cuacal  mac  úgaipe  (F.M.  935). 

982.  bpuacap  mac  Cisepnais  (Giccisepn,  F.M.)  pi  hua  Cennpealaig 
moritur  (A.U.  981 ;  F.M.  981). 

Bruadar  is  usually  said  to  be  a  name  of  Norse  or  Danish  origin; 
and  the  Ui  Bruadair  are  consequently  held  to  be  of  Norse  or  Danish 
descent.  The  fact  that  the  slayer  of  King  Brian  at  Clontarf,  a.d.  1014, 
was  called  Bródar,  and  that  the  name  Bruadar  occurs  in  the  Annals 
only  during  the  period  of  the  Danish  invasion,  seems  to  lend  colour  to 
this  theory.  But  a  foreign  Christian  name  does  not  necessarily 
imply  foreign  blood.  If  Bruadar  really  is  a  Danish  name,  that  fact 
only  proves  Danish  influence,  not  necessarily  Danish  descent, 
for  the  history  of  Norman  times  shows  us  that  native  Irish 
families  were  quick  to  adopt  foreign  names,  even  where  there 
had  been  no  admixture  of  blood.  Against  the  theory  of  the  Danish 
origin  of  the  name  Bruadar  there  are  two  arguments :  first,  whenever 
foreigners  adopted  Irish  surnames,  they  prefixed  regularly  not  Ó  but 
Mac;  secondly,  the  first  occurrence  of  the  name  Bruadar  in  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters  seems  to  be  too  early  to  be  ascribed  to  Danish 
influence.  The  invasions  of  the  Danes  and  Norsemen  began  in  the 
year  795;  and  until  the  year  812  their  raids  were  confined  to  the 
islands  lying  off  the  coast  of  Ireland.  There  is  no  record  of  their 
having  landed  on  any  part  of  the  mainland  of  Ireland  before  the  year 
812,  when  they  plundered  Umhall  and  Conmaicne  in  Connaught, 
and  suffered  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Cobhthach,  son  of  Maeldúin, 
near  Loch  Léin,  in  Kerry.  But  though  the  annalistic  data  thus 
seem  to  prove  that  the  name  of  the  ruling  prince  of  Ui  Fidhgheinte 
in  Co.  Limerick,  who  died  in  814,  is  not  of  Danish  origin,  yet  it  is 
just  possible  that  a  Danish  name  may  have  been  introduced  through 
commercial  intercourse  with  that  people  prior  to  the  period  of  warlike 
invasions. 

The   surname   O    Bruadair,    though   not   very   common,    is   still 
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fairly  widespread.  It  has  assumed  various  forms  in  the  process  of 
anglicization,  such  as  Brodrr,  Brawder,  Brothers,  and  Broderick. 
Of  these  corrupt  forms,  the  first  is  the  closest  to  the  original,  but 
the  last,  Broderick,  an  English  name  wholly  unconnected  with 
Ó  Bruadair,  is  the  most  common,  and  threatens  to  absorb  all  the 
others.  Indeed,  the  tendency  to  substitute  the  English  name 
Broderick  is  in  active  operation  at  the  present  day.  Those  who 
to  their  neighbours  are  Broders  become  Brodericks  when  they 
go  shopping  or  marketing  in  the  county  town,  or  when  they  enter  a 
rent-office  or  a  court  of  law.  Brocler  is  still  current  in  the  counties 
of  Kerry  and  Limerick,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Galway;  while 
Broderick  is  found  principally  in  Galway,  Cork,  Kerry,  and 
Dublin. 

The  present  location  of  the  surnames  Broder  and  Broderick  corre- 
sponds so  accurately  with  the  territories  ruled  over  by  the  different 
chieftains  called  Bruadar  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  that  it 
would  appear  that  there  are  several  quite  distinct  families  or  clans  of 
Ui  Bhruadair.  The  first  instance  of  the  use  of  Ó  Bruadair  as  a 
family  name  occurs,  as  already  stated,  in  the  tenth  century. 

957.  5U111  Coipppe  pmn  hui  bpuabaip  agup  a  rheic  .1.  doo 
(F.M.  955). 

991.  Duiblicip  ua  bpuabaip  pep  leigmb  Leicglinne  bo  écc  ;  ap  paip 
cugab  an  ceipe  pi  : 

Duiblicip  bmb  esnai  uaig 

ba  buaib  ppecpai  ppi  cec  mbáis, 
ba  puí  leigmb  leabpaió  lóip 

ba  bluim  oip  op  Gpinn  áin. 

(F.M.  990.) 

As  it  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  Introduction 
to  illustrate  fully  the  history  of  the  various  families  of  Ui  Bhruadair 
in  the  different  provinces  of  Ireland,  the  following  brief  summary  of 
references  to  them  must  suffice  for  the  present : — 

Ui  Bhruadair  of  Ulstior.  — The  Ui  Bhruadair  of  Carraig 
Bhrachaighe,  in  the  north-western  portion  of  Inishowen,  Co.  Donegal, 
are  referred  to  by  Seán  Ó  Dubhagáin,  who  died  in  1372,  in  his 
topographical  poem  Cpiallaim  cimceall  na  póbla,  but  they  are 
otherwise  unknown. 
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Ó  bpuabaip  -|  ó  lTlaolpabaill -|  ó  hósáin  ap  Cappaic  mbpachuio-e; 

and 

Gp  Chappaic  mbpachaibe  mbuam 
aji  clomn  peapsupa  apmpuaib 

bochuabap  50c  caoib  50  cuinn 

ui  bpuabaip  ai  TVIaoilpabuill 
ui  Coinbi  ui  Ofidm  lie 
cogbail  bpomse  baoinise. 

Ui  Bhutjadair  of  Ossory. — The  more  celebrated  Ui  Bhruadair, 
kings  of  Iverk,  a  barony  in  the  south  of  Co.  Kilkenny,  are  mentioned 
likewise  by  O  Dubhagáin  (ibid.). 

TTlac  ^o^apácpaicc  1  6  Ceapbaill  -\  6  Oonnchaba  pioga  Oppose  ; 
ó  bpuabaip  -|  mac  bpain  1  ó  bpaonám  ap  na  cpi  cpiucha  .1.  na  Clanna 
-]  an  Comap  -|  ui  dpc  ; 

and  again 

tiui  bpuabaip  ap  cuanna  cláp 
meic  bpaoin  agup  uí  bpaontín 

aicme  biob  noeha  nbeachaib 

cpi  maicne  bo  TTluimneacaib. 

Giolla  na  Naomh  O  Huidhrin  (who  died  in  1420),  the  continuator 
of  Ó  Dubhagáin,  in  his  poem  Cuilleaó  peapa  a\\  épinn  615, 
writes  : — 

Rí  ó  ndpc  na  n-eachpab  peang 
6  bpuabaip  bile  bileann 

cpioch  samrhech  on  cpom  cuile 
map  ponn  maigpech  TTlaonriiuige. 

The  learned  antiquarian  Dubhaltach  mac  Firbisigh  speaks  of  this 
family  in  his  book  of  genealogies  compiled  in  1650,  as  follows  : — 

Ope  an  Concpaib  pin  mac  Ouac  Cliac  pogab  an  epic  pin  bo  ainbeom 
cloinne  Connla  mic  bpeapail  bpic  agup  apé  pomapb  caoipeac  ua 
nDuach  .1.  6  beapsa,  ap  pob  lab  cpi  ppiomcaoipis  Oppai^e  an  canpin 
6  beapsa  caoipeac  ua  nOuac  ec  6  bpuabaip  caoipioc  ua  ndpc  ec  mag 
bpam  [caoipeac]  ua  Cliac. 

Uí  BnnuADAiR  of  Co.  Wexford.  —  To  the  Ui  Bhruadair  of 
Ui  Cheinnsealaigh  belonged  Antliony  Broders  and  James  Broders 
who,  in  the  year  1661,  signed  "The  faithful  Protestation  and  humble 
Remonstrance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Gentry  of  the  County  of 
Wexford."1 

1  P.  Walsh,  History  of  the  Irish  Remonstrance,  London,  1674,  p.  99. 
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TJí  Bhkfadaie  of  Co.  Cork. — According  toDubbaltach  macFirbisigh 
in  his  Geinealacb  Corca  Laighdhe,  0  Bruadair  of  that  district  was 
óclcic  bucapa,  that  is,  hereditary  retainer,  of  O  Dubhdálethi  : — 

ponOaigeacc  an  Cnica  meaoonaig  anOr-o  .1.  Oubcaig  í  Cobcaig. 
Guach  hi  Ouibbáleici  ó  bél  tíca  na  huijjpi  co  bél  áca  buiói  acur*  6 
5unc  na  baibce  co  Loch  an  caipb  :  ó  Duboáleói  a  caireach  ;  ir  íabpo 
a  óclaic  Oucura,  hua  fflailchellaish  acup  hua  Duibleanoa  i  hua 
TTIailcbopma  1  6  Cuileanoám  1  6  bpuabaip  1  ua  Ouaoaic  1  ó  Lacnh.1 

The  Earl  of  Cork  left  by  his  will,  dated  24th  November,  1642, 
to  his  nephew  Edward  Boyle  the  "impropriate  rectories,  &c,  of 
Leitrim,  Clondullane,  Moycrony,  Kilcrnmper,  Nelan,  and  Felain,  all 
in  Co.  Cork,  demised  before  1641  to  Thomas  Holford,  Clk.,  deceased, 
and  Thomas  O'Broder  for  the  yearly  rent  of  £100."2 

To  this  family  also  belonged  Richard  Broder,  an  associate  of  Henry 
Puxley  and  John  Puxley  in  rescuing  the  Concert  smuggling  sloop 
in  Beare  Haven  on  the  7th  of  September,  1732.3 

TJi  BHRtJADAin  of  Co.  Galway. — The  following  account  of  the 
martyr  Antony  0  Bruadair,  O.S.F.,  shows  us  the  fidelity  with  which 
the  family  clung  to  their  faith  in  time  of  persecution,  and  also  testifies 
to  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  branch  of  the  family  settled  in  Co. 
Galway  was  held  : — 

"  O'Broder,  familia  est  honesta  vigilans,  Catholica  et  militaris  in  comitatu 
Galviensi,  non  procul  a  ripa  nobilissimi  Lacus  vulgo  Loc  Derighert4  dictae, 
haereditaiio  iure  commode  possidetis  bona.  Ex  hac  familia  originem  traxit  Frater 
Antonius  Brodr  [sic],  Franciscani  Otdinis  Keligiosus,  variis  ornatus  virtutibus. 
Saeviente  rebellium  persecutione  Antonius  noster,  Diaconus  tantum  existens, 
aliorum  more  Ecclesiasticorum,  latibulum  sibi  quserere  est  coaetus.  Quaesivit. 
suoipie  iudicio  invenit  in  confinibus  Arcis  Loci  de  Turlevacban,5  in  Comitatu 
Galviensi.  At  non  tutum  ;  nam  á  Carolo  Cuto,  crudeli  ac  barbaro  Tyranno, 
astutissimoque  exploratore  locorum  omnium  per  Conatiam,  investigatur  et  com- 
prehenditur  Antonius,  laqueoque  tandem  suspenditur,  Anno  1652.  Quartá 
postquam  Neo- martyr  fuisset  sine  ullis  caerimoniis  in  loco  supplicii  sepultus 
septimaná,  veniunt  amici  oorpusque  effodiunt,  ut  in  sacio  illud  sepelire  possent 

1  0' Donovan,  Miscellany  of  Celtic  Society,  pp.  54,  56,  Dublin,  1849. 

2  D.  Townshend,  Life  of  tbe  Great  Earl  of  Cork,  p.  490;  London,  1904. 

3  For  a  full  account  of  tbis  incident  see  tbe  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Ireland  for  1S94,  pp.  36-38. 

4  Loch  Deiigdheirc :   L.  Derg,  an  expansion  of  the  Shannon. 

3  Turlach  Mocháin  :    Turlougbvoban,  five  miles  east  of  Tuam. 
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loco.  Res  mini,  statim  ac  iam  fuer;it  effossnm,  et  regulari  Ordinis  veste  indutum, 
tam  ojjiosé  sanguinem  ex  naribus  stillare  incepit,  ut  si  viveret,  non  posset  magis. 
Huins  rei  interpretationem  aliis  relinquo."1 

Ui  Biikuadaik  of  Co.  Limkrkk. — Among  those  transplanted  from 
Co.  Limerick  into  Connaught  by  the  Cromwellians  was  Theobald 
Bourke,  Lord  Baron  of  Brittas.  In  pursuance  of  a  Declaration  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England  for  the  Affairs  of 
Inland,  bearing  date  the  1 4th  day  of  October.  1653,  he,  on  the  19th 
day  of  November,  1653,  delivered  unto  the  Commissioners  of  the 
llevenuo  for  Limerick  in  writing  the  names  of  himself  and  such  other 
persons  as  were  to  remove  with  him,  &c. 

Anions  these  names  are  the  following  two  : 

"Daniel  O'Bruoder,  adged  forty  years;  gray  hair;  slender  face; 
and  lame  of  one  leg. 

Shinlly  {leg.  Shisilly  ?)  ny  Bruoder,  adged  forty  years  ;  gray  hair  ; 
middle  stature." 


CHAPTER  II 

PLACE  AND  DATE  OF  DAVID  Ó  BRUADAIR'S  BIRTH 

Tueke  is  no  extrinsic  documentary  evidence  to  throw  light  on  the 
history  of  David  Ó  Bruadair's  life  ;  and,  as  oral  tradition  is  likewise 
silent  about  him,  his  own  writings  are  the  only  source  of  trustworthy 
information.  On  one  point,  indeed,  there  might  seem  to  be  a  settled 
tradition.  That  he  was  a  native  of  Co.  Limerick  has  been  accepted 
by  Edward  O'Reilly,2  Fitzgerald  and  Magregor,3  Lenihan,4  Standish 
Hayes  O'Grady,5  and  Douglas  Hyde.G     If  this  opinion  were  true,  it 


1  Pronugnamlum  Catliolicae  Veritatis,  out: tore  Antonio  Bruodino,  p.  727,  Prague, 
Typis  Universitatis  Carolo-l'erdinandege  in  Collegio  Societatis  Jesu  ad  S.  Clemen tem, 
1689. 

-  Transactions  of  the  Iberno-Celtie  Society,  vol.  i,  part  i,  p.  cxcvi,  Dublin, 
1820. 

3  History  of  Limerick,  vol.  n,  Appendix,  p.  lxiv,  Dublin,  1827. 

4  History  of  Limerick,  Appendix,  p.  759,  Dublin,  1866. 

5  Catalogue  of  Irish  Mss.  in  the  British  Museum,  p.  517. 

6  Literary  History  of  Ireland,  pp.  592-594,  London,  1899. 
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would  be  possible  to  go  further  and  locate  bis  birthplace,  with  great 
probability,  in  the  ancient  territory  of  Ui  Chotiaill  Gabhra,  i.e.,  the 
western  half  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  where  he  spent  a  great 
portion  of  his  life.  Late  traditions,  as  is  well  known,  hare  a 
tendency  to  become  more  definite  the  farther  they  are  removed  from 
the  events;  and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  a  recent  writer 
states1  without  hesitation  that  he  was  born  near  Newcastle  West, 
Co.  Limerick. 

That  this  is  a  genuine  tradition,  handed  down  from  ancient  times, 
I  am,  however,  inclined  to  doubt.  Edward  O'Reilly  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  first  to  give  currency  to  it.  At  least  I  have  not 
succeeded  in  establishing  an  earlier  date  for  its  existence.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  internal  evidence  of  the  poet's  own  writings  points 
rather  to  the  eastern  portion  of  Co.  Cork  as  being  the  district  in 
which  David  Ó  Bruadair  was  born.  A  short  summary  of  this  evidence 
will  suffice. 

In  the  first  place  come  statements  which  bear  directly  on  the 
question  at  issue — viz.,  those  referring  to  his  native  place,  his  ancestors, 
and  the  home  of  his  family. 

1.  In  a  satire  upon  an  insolent  churl  who  had  attacked  Siobhán 
de  Barra,  a  relative  (pup,  gaol)  of  the  Earl  of  Barrvmore,  whose 
estates  lay  in  Co.  Cork,  David  speaks  of  her  as  belonging  to  his  own 
native  place,  cihtpionn  bom  óúiéig:  — 

CioÓ  cúncap  bumpcionn  piom  a  ficlumim  oo  rcléip 

ap  úppuil  an  cui5e  pi  fr'inmpc  bon  cé 

unnpa  bá  cúppa  ni  cuippmnpi  i  nséap 

pe  cúilpirm  bom  Óúicig  mun  nbpuibeab  1  bplé.2 

2.  In  a  poem  written  to  welcome  Sir  James  Cotter,  Bart.,  home 
from  England,  in  the  year  1688  or  shortly  afterwards,  he  speaks  of 
Sir  James  being  a  native  of  the  same  district  as  himself  (dotti  peap 
uonOúice),  and  says  that  though  he  himself  had  also  lived  far 
away  from  home  for  some  time,  yet  he  had  never  lost  his  affection 
for  the  "land  of  his  origiual  stock"  niop  pdg  mo  óíogpap  cíp  mo 
bunppéirhe).  Now  Sir  James  Cotter  lived  at  Anngrove,  a  townland 
in  the  parish  of  Carrigtohill,  barony  of  Barrvmore,  Co.  Cork. 

1  Journal  of  the  N.  W.  Minister  Archaeological  Society,  January,  1910. 
-  Vide  infra,  p.  86. 
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pdilce  le  píopcumann  uaimpe 

born  peap  aonbúice  50  mbáib. 
capnaim  ^an  capaib  a  mbliabna 

ó  nac  maipib  pianna  páil. 

páilce  óm  ópoióe  sari  claoine  coipcéime 
1  nbáil  an  laoic  um  guióe  nac  picléisim, 
6  các  gé  caoim  cap  line  amnio  cpéinipe 
níop  ptís  mo  oíospap  cíp  mo  bunppéime. 

3.  In  an  elegy  on  Séamus  do  Barra,  who  died  at  Gort  na  Sceithe 
in  the  year  1681,  he  speaks  still  more  explicitly.  He  tells  us  first 
that  it  is  time  for  him  to  go  home  and  share  in  the  grief  of  his  frien<ls, 

the  Barry s  : — 

lp  micio  baihpa  bonn  00  baile 

íp  consnam  le  buicpeac  mo  capab 

6  cáib  éispe  an  cé  na  scablab 

ap  an  leogan  cug  bpónaó  bappaig. 

The  Barrys,  he  adds,  have  been  dear  to  him  from  childhood,  though  he 
has  lived  for  a  long  time  in  exile  among  strangers  : — 

Opons  leampa  bob  annpa  1m  leanb 
ap  beopuigeacc  cé  comnuiseap  le  paba 
bpons  uapal  san  cpuap  um  ceacpaib 
bpons  pan  Ó15  pá  pót>  náp  b'annam. 

Then  he  tells  us  that  it  is  an  hereditary  duty  of  his  to  assist  at  the 
burial  of  a  Barry;  and  that,  though  anything  he  can  do  is  but  insignih- 
cant,  yet  his  tongue  and  his  pen  shall  never  be  wanting  to  the  princely 
family  of  Teach  Molaige — i.e.,  the  Barrys  in  general. 

Dualsup  bo  cuamab  6m  aicpib 
nac  cpéisim  geao  cpéic  mo  cabaip 
beic  bo  jmác  a  láim  pa  labaipc 
le  cuaine  píogóa  Cige  fflolaise. 

For  the  demonstrations  of  grief  on  his  part  would  not  be  those  of  u 
stranger : — 

a  mbliaona  ni  piabac  an  c-abap 

puapap  bá  mbuailmn  mo  bapa 

nó  map  mnáib  oá  ngáipmn  speapa 

nviaccac  níop  íapacca  an  cpeanaib. 

Then  he  excuses  himself  for  having  written  so  much  more  ab«»ut 
the  Fitzgeralds,  viz.,  of  Claonghlais,  Co.    Limerick  ;  for  though  his 
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ancestors   were    not   connected    with    them,    yet   they    had    proved 
themselves  no  ordinary  physicians  to  help  him  in  his  distress  : — 

Dá  n-abpaó  aon  sun  b'aobpuil  geanailc 
íp  mó  anallpa  labpait»  mo  capca 
mo  pmnpeap  bíc  nac  bíob  t>o  oeacaip 
opong  map  các  níop  leá$a  bom  la^ao. 

Dá  bpéacaib  céillio  5011  leaccpom 
a  nbeapna  pa  nbeapnaó  bom  aplac 
íap  pcpúbaó  caipe  50c  caipce 
mm  paipnéip  acá  mo  leacpcéal  ^abca. 

His  literary  connexions  also  are  with  County  Cork.  Tadhg 
Ó  Donnchadha1  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  historical 
and  literary  importance  of  what  he  calls  the  Blarney  Dámhscoil  or 
Academy  of  Poets.  The  head  of  this  school  during  the  latter  portion 
of  David's  life  was  Diarmaid  mac  Sheagháin  Bhuidhe  mhic  Charrthaigh. 
Between  him  and  David  there  existed  a  close  literary  friendship. 
Two  of  David's  poems  were  occasioned  by  poems  of  Diarmaid  mac 
Sheagháin  Bhuidhe,  and  both  of  them  collaborated  in  correcting  the 
pedigree,  which  another  Cork  poet,  Ó  Corbain,  had  drawn  up  for  a 
Father  Mac  Cartáin.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  one  of 
the  two  poems  mentioned  above  was  written  by  David  in  defence  of 
the  artisans  of  Co.  Limerick  in  answer  to  a  poem  by  Diarmaid  in 
favour  of  those  of  the  latter's  native  district,  Muskerry.  As  this  was 
merely  a  good-humoured  literary  controversy,  the  fact  that  David  took 
up  the  defence  of  the  artisans  of  Co.  Limerick  need  not  prove  anything 
more  than  that  he  was  then  living  in  that  county.2  Other  poems  of 
his  bring  him  into  connexion  with  the  children  of  two  Cork  poets, 
Fearfeasa  0  an  Cháinte  and  Cúchonnacht  Ó  Dálaigh. 

1  Vide  Dánca  Seám  na  "Ráicíneac,  Gaelic  League,  Dublin,  1907,  pp.  xx 
et  seqq. 

2  It  is  undeniable  that  after  the  year  1660  David  lived  more  in  Co.  Limerick 
than  in  Co.  Cork,  as  he  himself  expressly  implies,  supra,  pp.  xv,  xvi.  Poems  which 
suppose  his  presence  in  Limerick  helong  to  the  following  dates  :— about 
10Ó9-1662,  ahout  1660-1663,  March,  1666,  December,  1666,  to  January,  1667, 
16th  May,  1675,  2nd  October,  1675,  18th  September,  1676,  17ih  April,  1679, 
23rd  February,  1680,  May,  1682,  March,  1691,  October,  1691,  23rd  July,  1693, 
imd  possibly  1693-4. 
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Again,  it  is  almost  exclusively  through  scribes  of  Co.  Cork  that  the 
poems  of  David  have  been  preserved  to  us.  The  earliest  of  these 
scribes,  all  of  whom  had  in  their  hands  the  autographs  of  our  poet, 
are  Diarmaid  O  Mathghamhna,  Uilliam  Condún,  Eoghau  Ó  Caoimh, 
Seaghán  Stac,  and  Seaghán  na  Raithíneach  Ó  Murchadha.  All  these 
were  natives  of  Co.  Cork  or  at  least  resident  in  that  county,  and 
all  of  them,  except  the  last,  who  was  born  in  1700,  were  junior 
contemporaries  of  David  Ó  Bru.tdair. 

Finally,  in  a  Ms.  written  by  Seaghán  O  Cuarthnán  in  Cork,  in  the 
year  1820,  the  scribe  speaks  of  David  Ó  Bruadair  as  having  a  long 
time  previously  lived  at  Caisleán  Ó  Liatháin,  if  indeed  the  words  do 
not  imply  that  lie  was  a  native  of  that  place.  In  the  title  to  the 
hymn  Oo  connpaó  poipceabal,  he  says:  Gmpdn  tjiaóa  po  noc  t)o 
cúm  t)dibió  6  bpuabaip  bo  bi  a  cCaipledn  ó  Liacdin  paba  ó 
poin,  cimcioll  na  bliaóna  1648 — i.e.,  A  hymn  composed  by  David 
Ó  Bruadair,  wlio  lived  a  long  time  ago  in  Castlelyons,  about  the  year 
1648. * 

Apart  from  the  poems  themselves,  this  is  the  only  evidence  which 
I  have  found  in  Irish  Mss.  touching  the  birthplace  of  our  poet.  It  is 
as  old  as  the  presumed  Limerick  tradition,  made  popular  by  Edward 
O'Reilly.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  that,  in  all  the 
numerous  poems  which  David  wrote  during  his  long-continued, 
though  interrupted,  residence  in  Co.  Limerick,  there  is  not  one  single 
line  which  asserts  or  even  implies  that  he  was  a  native  of  that 
county  in  which  he  found  so  many  faithful  friends  and  constant 
patrons,  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  Edward  O'Reilly,  a 
native  of  Co.  Meath,  and  thus  dependent  upon  others  for  his 
information  regarding  the  south  of  Ireland,  erred  when  he 
concluded  that  David,  having  written  so  many  poems  on  families 
in  Co.  Limerick,  was  himself  a  native  of  that  county.  In 
Edward  O'Reilly  this  error  of  judgment  was  excusable  ;  but 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  poems  proves  that  it  was  no  less  a 
mistake. 

Erom  the  above  quotations  it  appears  certain  that  David  was  a 
native  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Co.  Cork.  The  exact  locality  cannot 
be  determined ;  but  it  is  to  be  sought  for  somewhere  in  the  barony  of 


Vide  infra,  p.  20. 
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Barry  more.  The  conclusion  thus  forced  upon  us  is  confirmed  by 
many  other  arguments  deducihle  from  the  poems.  In  the  present 
edition  I  have  attempted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  arrange  the  poems  in 
chronological  order.  Unfortunately  most  of  the  early  poems  are 
undated  in  the  Mss.  The  reasons  for  assigning  them  approximately 
to  certain  dates  will  be  found  in  the  introductions  prefixed  to  the 
several  poems.  Taking  the  poems  according  to  their  presumed 
dates  of  composition,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  earlier  poems  refer 
rather  to  Co.  Cork  and  its  cbieftains,  the  Barrys  and  the  MucCarthvs, 
than  to  Co.  Limerick  and  its  lords,  the  Fitzgeralds  and  the  Bourkes. 
The  earliest  distinct  reference  to  Co.  Limerick  is  found  in  On  gua^dn 
5I105,  written  probably  between  1658  and  1662,  in  which  there  is 
mention  of  the  river  Gruda,  near  Newcastle,  the  seat  of  Jordan  Roche, 
beside  the  city  of  Limerick;  and  the  next  instance  occurs  in  lomóa 
pcéim  ap  cup  na  clucma,  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
Jordan's  son,  Dominick  Roche,  to  Una  Bourke  of  Cathair  Maothail, 
some  time  between  1660  and  1663.  Possibly  then  David  passed  from 
Co.  Cork  to  Co.  Limerick  about  the  year  1660.1 

The  date  of  David's  birth  can  only  be  determined  approximately; 
for  his  poems,  our  only  authority,  contain  no  definite  allusion  to  his 
age,  and  most  of  his  youthful  efforts  are  unfortunately  undated. 
The  fifth  poem  in  this  edition  is  the  earliest  composition  of  his,  the 
date  of  which  is  certain.  It  is  dated  1652  in  the  Mss.,  and  this  date 
is  confirmed  by  internal  evidence;  for  it  was  written  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Cromwellian  plantation.  The  first  poem  in  this  volume,  dated 
1630  in  a  late  Ms.,  is  wrongly  ascribed  to  our  poet;  and  the  second 
poem  offers  no  material  for  dating.  The  third  and  fourth  poems  have 
been  assigned  to  the  years  1643  and  1648  respectively.  These  dates 
are  probably  correct.  A  short  discussion  of  the  evidence  will  be 
found  in  the  special  introductions  prefixed  to  those  poems.  The 
above  facts  show  that  David  Ó  Bruadair  was  not  born  later  than  the 
year  1630,  and  that  he  was  born  probably  as  early  as  1625.  That  he 
was  not  born  much  earlier  may  be  concluded  from  the  absence  of  any 
references  to  old  age  in  those  poems  which  he  wrote  as  late  as  the 


1  Poems  implying  his  residence  in  Co.  Cork  were  written  at  the  following 
dates:  — before  1657,  about  1660,  autumn,  1665,  6th  March,  1676,  April,  1679, 
1681,  1688,  1690,  1st  November,  1692. 
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year  1694.  In  favour  of  the  earlier  date  1625  might  he  cited  a 
passu ge  of  his  poem  on  the  marriage  of  Oliver  Stephenson,  in  which 
he  refers  to  the  death  of  Captain  Oliver  Stephenson  in  the  battle  of 
Lios  Cearbhaill,  3rd  September,  1642,  in  words  which  seem  to  imply 
his  personal  recollection  of  that  event : — 

Cu5  peap  anma  an  maigpe  meipri 

m'aigne  ag  rnocgul 
oo  cpú  poglac  mnpe  heacaio 

bimpe  a  mbpotul. 


CHAPTER  III 

YOUTH  AND  EDUCATION 

The  names  of  his  parents  are  not  known.  That  they  were  not 
reckoned  among  the  chartered  nobility  of  the  land  is  asserted  by 
David  himself :  — 

TTláp  pacain  bom  bac  i  meapc  na  bcaoipeac  cpéan 
bo  pealbuij)  sean  íp  neapc  a  n-aoipe  naom 
mo  ceangal  gan  cleap  pe  caipc  na  cpíce  í  mém 
cap  caippig  a  bcpeab  ni  sap  mo  luise  50  héag.1 

Yet  they  must  have  been  fairly  well  off,  for  they  were  able  to  give 
their  son  a  good  education;  and  he  tells  us  that  he  passed  the  first 
portion  of  his  life  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  was  welcomed  in 
good  society.  We  have  an  elegy2  from  him  on  the  death  of  his 
fellow-scholar,  Seon,  who,  however,  is  otherwise  quite  unknown. 
Neither  do  we  know  the  masters  under  whom  he  studied,  nor  the 
professor  who  gave  him  his  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  poetry.  He 
does  indeed  praise  very  highly  a  certain  very  learned  master, 
Seaghán  mac  Criagáin,  on  whose  sickness  he  composed  a  poem, 
24th  June,  1675,  and  whose  elegy  he  wrote  shortly  afterwards.  But 
in  neither  poem  does  he  imply  that  Seaghán  mac  Criagáin  had  been 
his  master. 


Written  on  Christmas  Eve,  1674.  2  Vide  infra,  poem  11,  p.  10. 
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Whoever  his  masters  were,  they  gave  him  a  sound  liberal 
education,  and  trained  him  in  the  writing  and  speaking  of  the  three 
languages,  Irish,  Latin,  and  English.  His  poems  do  not  give  him 
much  opportunity  of  displaying  his  knowledge  of  Latin;  for,  though 
Latin  literature  influenced  considerably  the  prose  style  of  some  Irish 
writers,  it  never  had  any  decided  effect  upon  the  style  of  medieval 
Irish  poetry.1  This  remarkable  difference  between  the  influence 
exercised  by  Latin  literature  upon  Irish  prose  and  the  absence  of 
any  such  influence  upon  Irish  poetry,  is  not  only  a  proof  of  the 
great  difference  which  exists  between  the  spirit  of  Latin  poetry  and 
that  of  Irish  poetry,  but  also  a  striking  testimony  to  the  extra- 
ordinary refinement  of  Irish  poetry,  which  rendered  its  style  and 
spirit  impregnable  to  the  assaults  of  foreign  literatures.  We  have 
David's  own  testimony  to  his  having  possessed  a  speaking  knowledge 
both  of  Latin  and  of  English  :  — 

On  camall  ím  jjlaic  oo  maip  an  glepinftinn 

ba  geanamail  gape  Oap  leac  mo  cpéiscer-i 

Oo  labpainn  laioean  gapca  ip  béapla  5I1C 

ip  Oo  cappamsmn  oaip  ba  cleap  ap  cléipeacaib.- 

The  few  glimpses  of  his  acquaintance  with  Latin  literature  which 
his  poems  afford  need  not  be  fully  developed  here.  They  consist, 
first,  in  Scriptural  quotations,  cited  from  memory,  such  as  "  Regnum 
in  se  divisum  desohibitur,"3  u  Reddite  quae  sunt  Caesaris  Caesari  et 
quae  sunt  Dei  Deo,"4  to  which  we  may  add  the  translation  of  certain 
Scriptural  phrases,  such  as  "Qui  sine  peccato  est  vestrum  primus  in 
illam  lapidem  mittat"  ;5  secondly,  in  the  use  of  certain  short  phrases 
like  "  ut  fertur  "  ;  and  finally  in  his  allusions  to  classical  mythology. 
David  indeed  shows  his  good  taste  in  introducing  but  rarely  these 
Greek  and  Roman  gods  and  demigods,  and  where  they  occur,  the 
appropriateness  of  the  allusions  betokens  first-hand  acquaintance. 
Their  characters,  too,  are  le>s  stereotyped  and  less  conventional  than 
is  the  case  with  the  Irish  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

1  Cf.  Poems  of  Aodhagán  0  Rathaille  ;  Ed.  by  Rev.  P.  Binneen,  p.  xxxviii, 
Irish  Texts  Society,  London,  1900. 

2  Written  16th  May,  1674. 

3  Cf.  Matth.  xii.  25,  and  Marc.  iii.  24. 

4  Cf.  Maith.  xxii.  21,  Marc.  xii.  17,  and  Luc.  xx.  25. 

5  Jo.  viii.  7. 
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The  thoroughness  of  his  Irish  education  is  exemplified  on  every 
page  of  his  writings  by  his  wonderful  command  of  Irish  idiom,  never 
at  fault  for  a  moment,  and  by  his  profound  knowledge  of  ancient 
literary  forms,  partly  acquired  by  extensive  reading  and  partly  the 
result  of  his  study  of  the  ancient  glossaries.  His  mind  was  a 
storehouse  of  historic  lore,  which  he  could  always  draw  on  for  purposes 
of  illustration.  The  principal  source  of  his  historical  knowledge 
was  the  History  of  Ireland  by  Geoffrey  Keating,  his  favourite  author. 
Not  only  are  his  historical  allusions  to  be  found  for  the  most  part  in 
Keating's  work,  but  he  agrees  closely  with  Keating  in  his  estimate  of 
the  character  of  the  various  heroes  and  personages  whom  he  men- 
tions. It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  he  had  that  historical  work  open 
before  him  when  he  wrote  some  of  his  poems ;  for  instance,  ranns 
xvi-xviii  of  poem  XV  of  this  edition  are  a  simple  versiti cation  of  the 
Commaoine  Briain  of  Geoffrey  Keating.1  In  his  letter,  written  to 
John  Keating,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
Ireland,  15th  May,  1682,  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  he 
refers  to  his  study  of  this  book  as  follows: — "His  [i.e.,  David's] 
earnest  desire  to  learn  and  acquire  that  knowledge  caused  him  per- 
functoriously  to  peruse  and  consider  a  famous  work  formerly  undertaken 
and  firmly  finished  by  a  venerable  and  most  reverend  person  of  the 
name,  to  wit,  Dr.  Jerome  Keating,  in  defence  and  vindication  of  his 
native  soil  against  the  partial  writers  that  offered  to  calumniate  and 
vilify  both  the  soil  and  the  seed,  and  with  their  envious  aspersions  to 
obfuscate  their  grandeur." 

For  an  Irish  poet  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  in  preceding 
centuries,  genealogy  was  an  indispensable  adjunct  of  history.  Hence 
this  subject  also  was  carefully  cultivated  by  liim ;  and  we  find  him  recog- 
nized by  his  contemporaries  as  an  authority  on  questions  concerning 
he  descent  of  the  noble  families  of  his  time.  The  genealogies  at  the  end 
of  Keating's  History  were,  of  course,  familiar  to  him  ;  but  the  principal 
source  of  his  information  was  Leabhar  Iris  Chloinne  Ui  Mhaoilchonaire, 
compiled  about  1611.  He  made  one  transcript  of  this  valuable  work 
during  the  course  of  the  year  1672,  and  another  copy  in  the  year  1690. 
If  a  fragment  of  the  same  work,   copied   by  him  in   1694,  and  still 


1  Cf.  G.  Keating,  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  iii,  pp.  2 6 0-2 ( 
Ed.  Rev.  P.  Dinneen,  Irish  Texts  Society,  London,  1908. 


>62,  lines  4095-4115; 
Ed. 
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extant,  does  not  belong  to  the  copy  which  he  is  said  to  have  finished 
in  1690,  it  would  follow  that,  in  the  very  last  years  of  his  life,  he  was 
busilv  engaged  transcribing  it  for  the  third  time.  Indeed,  it  is  princi- 
pally to  the  industrious  pen  of  our  poet  that  the  popularity  of  this 
collection  is  due. 

As  to  the  English  language,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  possessed  a 
competent  knowledge  of  it.  He  was  able  to  speak  it  and  write  it; 
but  he  held  it  in  little  esteem;  and  at  least  in  his  earlier  years  he 
experienced  difficulty  in  expressing  himself  in  it  with  fluency. 
About  1660-63  he  tells  us  that,  though  the  minister  of  Crooni, 
Co.  Limerick,  kept  a  splendid  brew  of  delightful  old  beer,  yet 
every  time  he  happened  to  go  near  that  house,  he  always  passed  it 
bv  on  his  left  hand,  "  on  account  of  the  difficulty  which  he  felt  in 
ring  his  tongue  to  fluent  speech  in  the  language  of  the  foreigner," 
acd  o'olcap  peaoaim  mo  tean^a  tjo  cuibpiogao  bocum  an 
50.1llbea.pla  Oo  labaipe  50  liomca.1 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1673-74,  he  wrote  a  letter  in  English 
to  all  his  friends  in  Keny.  in  which  he  mentions  by  name  llobert 
Sanders  of  Castlei>land,  Will.  Trant,  and  Darby  Cam  Mac  Carthy. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  judge  of  his  knowledge  of  English  from  these 
fugitive  lines  of  humorous  doggerel,  preserved  in  only  one  Ms.  On 
the  16th  May,  1674,  he  says  that  he  was  once  looked  upon  as  quite 
an  expert  in  speaking  Latin  and  English  : — 

do  labnainn  laioean  garea  if  béaplu  5I1C. 

Exactly  a  year  after  the  above  date  he  wrote  nine  English  and  four 
Irish  stanzas  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Aghieran  alias  Fitzgerald. 
16th  May.  1675.  These  nine  English  stanzas  would  have  enabled 
us  to  form  a  more  accurate  idea  of  our  poet's  skill  in  English  verse 
than  does  the  epistle  to  all  his  friends  in  Kerry;  but  they  have  not 
been  preserved.  For  the  patriotic  scribe,  Seaghán  Stac,  unfortunately 
got  a  scruple,  and  omitted  those  nine  English  stanzas,  begging 
the  reader  to  excuse  hini  for  having  formerly  soiled  his  book  by 
admitting  some  English  matter  into  it:  CU15  a  léagcóip  gup 
lingiop  cap  naoi  painn  béapla  1  sup  p^piobap  na  ceicpe 
pamn  gaoióei^e  po  urn  01015,  6ip   if  íao  ap  pó  íonmaine  liom  ; 

1  Viae  infra,  p.  112. 
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map  an  ccéaona  501b  mo  leicpgeal  aj\  pon  mo  leabpdm  00 
palca  6  éííip  le  béapla. 

He  sent  a  long  English  letter  to  Judge  Keating  on  the  5th  of 
May,  1682,  enclosing  his  poem  on  the  Oates  Plot.  As  this  interesting 
letter  is  written  in  the  third  person,  it  might  appear  that  it 
was  written  not  by  David,  but  by  some  of  the  Munster  gentlemen 
on  the  occasion  of  whose  acquittal  David  composed  the  Irish  poem. 
In  some  Mss.  this  letter  is  introduced  with  the  simple  statement : 
u  Hereafter  follows  a  true  Copy  of  the  letter  wherein  the  said  Irish 
poem  was  Inclosed  and  sent  to  Dublin  by  the  Limerick  Post,  May 
1682."  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the  poem  was  sent  by  David 
anonymously,  this  title  does  not  exclude  his  authorship  of  the  letter. 
In  other  Mss.  the  letter  is  expressly  ascribed  to  David,  and  the  style 
of  the  title  in  these  Mss.  precludes  the  idea  that  this  ascription  is  a 
mere  guess  of  the  scribe.  This  form  of  the  title  is  as  follows : 
"  Hereafter  follows  a  Poem  and  Letter  of  Thanksgiving  by  the 
Author  hereof  to  Jno.  Keating,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  Ireland,  after  his  Gaol  Delivery  of  the  Gentlemen 
Impeached  and  arraigned  in  Munster  upon  account  of  the  pretended 
Popish  Plot,  sent  by  the  Limerick  Post,  May  16th,  1682."  This 
letter  will  be  given  later  on  in  this  Introduction. 

In  a  poem  on  the  Catholic  army  of  James  II,  he  uses  llalph 
as  a  distinctive  name  for  the  Cromwellian  military  adventurers 
and  planters.  The  name  is  derived  from  Butler's  Hudibras.  In 
that  work  Ralph,  Sir  Hudibras'  clerk,  represents  the  sour  fanatics  of 
the  Independent  sect.  But  it  is  impossible  to  show  that  the  use 
of  that  name  by  David  proves  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  work  of 
that  English  author.  Butler's  famous  work  had  brought  that  name 
into  vogue,  and  during  the  twenty  years  or  so  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  Hudibras  that  name  had  had  time  to  reach 
Ireland  and  become  known  to  the  Irish,  who  were  then  surrounded 
and  domineered  by  a  horde  of  Ilalphs.  Besides  the  name  luid  been 
used  some  time  before  by  Diarmaid  mac  Sheagháin  Bhuidhe  in  a  poem 
which  David  had  in  view  at  the  time  he  composed  his. 

Again,  David  was  accustomed,  especially  in  his  later  poems,  to  add 
copious  marginal  notes,  illustrative  of  the  accompanying  verses.  These 
notes  are  frequently  in  English,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  later  volumes 
of  his  poems. 
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Finally,  in  1694  he  complains  that  it  is  because  of  his  poverty, 
and  not  because  of  his  imperfect  command  of  the  English  language, 
that  his  poetry  is  despised  : — 

Ní  béapla  bpipce  an  bit  Oo  pciall  mo  pcuaim 
ace  rhé  gan  cpuip  Oo  cuippiob  ciall  um  óuam. 

Here,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the  word  béapla  ought  to  be  taken 
in  its  original  sense  of  language  in  general. 

As  already  said,  his  knowledge  of  English  did  not  inspire  him 
with  any  admiration  for  that  language.  He  considered  it  harsh  and 
grating  in  sound. 

Ni  canaiO  slop  ace  sópca  gapbbéapla.1 

It  is  true  that  the    apparently   contradictory  epithet,    binn,    is 

applied  to  English  by  him  in  the  line 

TYlaips  acá  500  béapla  binn  ; 

but  binn  is  here  used  to  denote  the  simpering,  lisping  pronunciation 

of  that  language.     It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Eoghan  Ó  Caoimh 

in  the  line 

<5o  haccumaip  le  baclacaib  an  binnbéapla. 

To  David  English  was  gliosapnac  gall,  the  babbling  of 
foreigners  ;  béapla  ppapamdlca,  a  messy  hotch-potch  of  a 
language  ;  béapla  bpéaganca  beoilcipm,  treacherous  lip-dry 
English  ;  with  spluttering  sounds  and  a  stuttering  utterance, 
cpuitnpeace  béapla  pléapcaó  ip  plubaipeacc  pluc,  etc. 

Holding  such  strong  views,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  despised 
thoroughly  those  who  forsook  Irish  manners  and  speech  to  adopt 
English  customs  and  language,  both  of  which  were  at  that  time  just 
beginning  to  be  considered  fashionable,  mainly  through  the  influence 
of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde. 

Before  terminating  the  history  of  this  period  of  the  poet's  life  we 
may  say  that  lie  seems  to  have  been  already  married,  although  we 
have  very  little  information  upon  this  subject.  On  the  3rd  September, 
1678,  he  says  regretfully  that  he  can  now  do  little  or  nothing  to 
advance  the  prospects  of  his  children  : 

Cuille  Oom  pntorh  mo  coipce  san  coimpe 

an  Ouipb  ip  Oaoipe  O'piabpapaib 
pa  cpumne  Oocim  nac  cumagaim  poimi 

Oo  ciocpab  Oom  clamn  cum  cigeapaip. 


1  Vide  infra,  p.  18. 
VOL.  I  C 
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A  satire  upon   a  maop    mine,    a    meal-bailiff   or   meal-steward, 

evidently   some  tax-collector,   is   found   mixed  up  among   poems  of 

David's,  and  may  possibly  have  been  written  by  him  during  his  period 

of  poverty.      In  it    David,   or  the  unknown  author,    speaks    of    the 

rapacity  of  this  official,  who  not  only  robbed  and  plundered  the  poor 

and  defenceless,  but  even  seized  and  carried  off  a  raw  mackerel  from 

his  children :  — 

Rug  an  puanó5  leip  <3m  leanbcnb 

leop  a  n-eipic  pala  an  maoip 
nonnac  puao  san  bpuc  san  beapna 

buan  a  sue  seab  seappa  a  haoib. 

In  a  poem  written  23rd  February,  1680,  against  Philip  Ó  Conaill, 
O.S.F.,  who  had  criticized  his  poetry,  he  refers  to  him  as  a  poor, 
childless  old  man,  seemingly  implying-  that  he  himself  was  not  : — 

Ó  tapla  san  clann  gan  cpeac 

cai5be  a  cpua^cuinp  nf  bipeac 
bom  cpúoa  ní  hác  cum  uilc 
peap  5Úca  íp  sndc  05  ulpaipc 

Perhaps  we  should  hardly  be  justified  in  arguing  from  the  word 
cliamain,  which  he  uses  in  addressing  Diarmaid  mac  Sheagháin 
Bhuidhe,  that  any  affinity  existed  between  them.  The  word  may  be 
used  poetically  to  denote  literary  relationship. 


CHAPTER  IV 

LIFE  AND  WHITINGS  FROM  1674  TO  1682 

In  the  preceding  pages  most  of  the  early  poems  of  David  Ó  Bruadair 
have  been  mentioned.  This  first  volume  contains  all  his  writings 
down  to  the  year  1666,  arranged  in  chronological  order  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  determine  their  dates  of  composition.  Since  the  early 
portion  of  the  poet's  life  and  literary  activity  can  be  followed  by 
reading  consecutively  the  introductions  prefixed  to  the  poems  in  this 
volume,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  same  facts  here.  His 
political  and  his  religious  poems  will  form  a  subject  for  future  study  ; 
and  those  addressed  to  his  friends  and  patrons  will  also  have  a  special 
section  reserved  to  themselves. 
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Passing  over  the  few  poems  written  between  1666  and  1674,  some 
of  which  have  been  already  referred  to,  we  come  to  the  latter  year, 
which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  poet's  life.  Down  to  that  year, 
every  tiling  seems  to  have  prospered  with  him  ;  but  on  the  3rd  of 
April,  1674,  we  find  him  complaining  that  "his  sleep  is  troubled 
by  the  sight  of  the  universal  confusion  around  him.  The  chant 
of  choirs  is  silenced  in  the  churches;  the  spirit  of  disunion  reigns 
among  the  laity  ;  the  poor  are  oppressed  ;  and  learning  is  despised. 
Avarice  and  the  materialistic  spirit  of  the  planters  have  displaced  the 
old  order.  Godless  upstarts  desecrate  the  shrines  of  saints  with 
indecency,  and  vanity  prompts  them  to  record  on  graven  monuments 
their  deeds  of  shame.  All  this,  however,  he  could  have  borne  had 
not  the  refined  Irish  nobles  also  become  infected  by  the  prevalent 
disregard  for  lemming." 

Hitherto  the  future  had  hardly  cost  him  a  thought.  He  had  fondly 
imagined,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  that  to  squander  recklessly  the 
wealth  of  the  world  constituted  the  very  essence  of  generosity  and 
nobility.  The  natural  consequence  followed.  On  the  16th  of  May, 
1674,  he  fell  into  poverty,  and  learned  by  experience  how  transient 
and  untrustworthy  human  friendship  often  is.  TTlúpclann  poilme 
puac  capat),  indigence  awakens  repugnance  of  friends;  poverty  parts 
good  company.  That  is  the  lesson  he  had  now  to  learn;  and  as  he  sat 
down  on  Easter  Saturday,  1674,  in  a  mood  of  sad  reflection,  his  thoughts 
wandered  back  to  his  earlier  days  of  prosperity,  and  called  up  from  the 
past  an  interesting  picture  of  his  youth,  happy  but  improvident. 
Referring  to  the  reception  which  used  to  await  him  at  the  house  of 
his  noble  friends,  he  says: — "In  this  fair  city  once  I  lived,  in  Irish  style, 
unmolested  by  any  tempest  of  want,  going  my  way  gaily,  and  scatter- 
ing on  every  side  the  angels  [i.e.,  the  coins]  engraven  with  subtle 
skill.  While  still  my  hand  possessed  a  silver  coin,  I  used  to  be 
accounted  witty,  attractive,  and  accomplished.  I  could  speak  Latin 
and  English  as  fluently  as  an  expert,  and  could  draw  a  dash  which 
excited  the  envy  of  clerks.  The  lady  of  the  house  and  the  spouse  of 
her  heart  had  ever  a  welcome  for  me ;  so,  too,  had  the  kind  nurse,  tending 
her  greedy  babes.  Had  I  asked  for  their  place  and  the  half  of  their 
wealth,  I  should  hardly  have  met  a  refusal.  Unhindered  L  could  go 
in  and  out  of  the  house  without  awakening  either  jealousy  or  suspicion: 

c  2 
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and  even  if  I  returned  two  d;iys  running,  my  request  for  lodging  was 
not  in  vain,  for  the  speech  I  heard  from  the  loving  heart  of  every  one 
of  them  was  :  '  Prithee,  kindly  share  our  meal.'  " 

Then  came  the  disillusionment,  a  sudden  and  unexpected  change. 
He  cannot  understand  its  cause;  but  he  feels  acutely  its  effects.  His 
learning  and  accomplishments  are  denied,  hospitality  is  refused  him, 
and  he  is  forced  in  his  poverty  to  seek  a  livelihood  by  working  as  an 
agricultural  labourer;  yet  poverty  is  less  intolerable  than  the  bitterness 
of  disappointed  hope.  Thus  he  continues: — "I  gave,  so  far  as  1  ;im 
aware,  no  cause  for  accusation  (though  indeed  I  must  have  studied  my 
lesson  imperfectly)  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  charter  of  my  profession  and 
of  my  property  was  stolen,  vanishing  like  a  mist  from  the  brow  of  a 
hill.  Soon  arose  a  dark  cloud  between  me  and  my  faithless  friends ; 
for  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  this  deceitful  world  had  played  me 
false,  no  one  could  find  any  good  in  me.  Now,  forsooth,  I  can  speak 
no  language  with  propriety,  and  know  no  courtesy  of  address;  my 
charm  of  brilliancy  has  altered;  no  correctness  of  metre  is  acknow- 
ledged in  my  verse;  the  flow  of  my  eloquence  is  said  to  have  dried  up, 
so  that,  now  that  my  esteem  has  vanished,  I  am  but  an  unhorsed 
cavalier.  Hardly  is  there  one  left  who  will  visit  me  or  ask  a  favour 
of  me;  and  if  I  ventured  a  request,  I  should  be  repaid  with  angry 
words.  No  longer  does  she — that  fair,  fickle  friend  of  mine — cast  a 
glance  of  kindness  on  my  weakness,  whose  promise  to  me  once  was: 
4  All  that  I  have  is  thine.'  Were  I  to  stand  weak-pulsed  by  the 
counter  the  live-long  day  from  morn  to  eve  with  parched  lips — were  I 
even  to  offer  my  bond,  smooth  and  sealed,  for  a  naggin  of  cask-drawn 
ale — I  should  not  receive  it.  So  here  I  am,  in  hunger  and  thirst, 
a  lonely  labourer  wielding  an  implement  which  I  was  not  used  to  in 
the  days  of  my  fulness.  My  knuckles  are  all  swollen  from  the  motion 
of  the  clay-spade;  and  its  handle  has  completely  ruined  my  fingers. 
Let  not  my  distracted  complaint  move  anyone  to  rashly  bring  in  a 
verdict  of  guilt  against  me ;  for  it  is  not  poverty  which  has  caused 
half  my  sorrow,  but  my  being  worsted  derisively  by  deceitful  tricks  in 
this  crooked  game  of  chess." 

Indirectly,  however,  David's  poverty  has  been  our  gain.  Hence- 
fonh  his  pen  became  more  prolific : — 

"  Piiupertas  impulit  audax 
Dt  versus  facerem.'' 
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In  his  new  condition  of  life  he  felt  himself  quite  out  of  place. 
"  Would  that  I  were  a  boor,"  he  reflects,  "like  the  rude  illiterate 
people  with  whom  I  am  forced  to  consort !  Should  I  not  be  far  better 
off  if  all  that  money  which  I  have  spent  in  the  search  of  wisdom  or 
have  wasted  in  struggling  with  difficult  print,  had  been  expended  on 
acquiring  ignorant  boorislmess  and  illiterate  vulgarity,  those  accom- 
plishments which  alone  c;in  make  me  feel  at  home  now  !  " 

The  summer  of  that  year  came,  but  it  brought  no  summer  to 
David's  despondent  mind.  Corn  was  scarce,  owing  to  the  dearth  of 
rain ;  and  the  failure  of  the  harvest  was  in  keeping  with  the  sullen 
silence  which  overhung  the  land.  "  The  old  customs  are  gone;  joy 
and  mirth  have  fled  ;  the  maidens  now  no  longer  muster  proudly  on 
May-day;  the  revelry  of  the  dance  resounds  no  more;  and  the  shaking 
of  the  musical  branches  is  no  longer  heard.  Cautiousness  has 
displaced  hospitality;  ostentation  has  ousted  sociality;  the  harp-strings 
are  untouched,  and  the  pipes  unplayed.  All  brightness  has  fled  from 
life.     Everything — even  summer  itself — has  been  laid  in  the  grave." 

On  Christmas  Eve  of  the  same  year,  1674,  David,  while  dining  at 
the  house  of  a  legal  friend,  let  drop  thoughtlessly  some  words  of  a 
rather  disparaging  nature  about  his  host.  The  remark  was  unfortu- 
nately voiced  abroad ;  and  he  hastened  to  apologize  to  his  friend  for  the 
pain  which  he  had  caused  him  unwittingly.  This  incident  happened 
most  probably  somewhere  in  Co.  Cork  ;  for  in  that  month  of  December 
David  was  at  Eochaill,1  when  tidings  reached  him  of  great  Christmas 
festivities  then  being  held  at  Cathair  Maothail,2  in  Co.  Limerick,  in 
preparation  for  the  approaching  marriage  of  Eleanor  Bourke,  daughter 
of  John  Bourke  of  that  place,  and  Oliver  Stephenson,  of  the  family  of 
the  Stephensons  of  Duumoylan  and  Ballyvohane,  in  Co.  Limerick. 
David  set  out  immediately  on  receipt  of  the  good  news,  travelled  by 
way  of  Mallow  and  Teach  an  Dá  Pota,3  and  arrived  in  time  to  sing 
the  marriage  ode  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  January,  1674-75.  This 
poem  gives  us  a  pleasant  picture  of  that  bright  and  merry  gathering, 
reflecting  the  high  expectations  of  future  joy  and  happiness  which 


1  Yoiighal,  Co.  Cork. 

2  Cahirmoyle,  near  Ardagh,  Co.  Limerick. 

3  This  name  still  survives,  translated  into  English,  Twopothouse,  about  three 
or  four  miles  north  of  Mallow. 
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pervaded  every  breast;  but,  before  ei«ht  montbs  had  passed,  joy  had 
given  way  to  grief,  and  David  was  singing  tl,e  death-lament  of  the 
young  bride,  2nd  October,  1675. 

In  the  interval  between  the  marriage  and  death  of  Eleanor 
Bonrke,  he  seems  to  have  retired  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Gort  na 
Tiobrad,1  to  assist  at  the  funeral  of  Elizabeth  Aghieran  alias  Fitzgerald, 
16th  May,  1675,  on  which  occasion  he  coin  posed  her  elegy,  paitly  in 
English  and  partly  in  Irish,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.2 
Next  month.  24th  June,  167"),  hearing  of  the  illness  of  the  learned, 
master,  John  Mac  Criagáin,  he  went  to  pay  him  a  visit.  The  sickness 
proved  fatal ;  and  a  second  poem,  an  eleg\ ,  laments  the  loss  which  the 
world  of  letters  had  sustained  by  his  death. 

Disappointment  at  the  bad  reception  which  he  met  with  at  the 
house  of  a  fiiend,  whose  name  is  not  disclosed,  forms  the  subject  of  a 
poem  dated  24th  January,  1675  -7  6.  Being  still  in  poverty,  lie  crossed 
the  mountains  and  applied  for  assistance  to  Redmond  mac  Adam 
Barry,  from  the  side  of  the  river  Bride,  feeling  sure  that  he  would 
be  well  received  ;  for  Sir  John  Fitzgerald  had,  before  going  abroad, 
recommended  him  to  appeal  to  Redmond.  David,  however,  cannot 
have  enjoyed  Redmond's  hospitality  long;  for  that  same  spring  he 
went  to  Kerry,  and  sang  the  elegy  of  Edmond  Fitzgciald,  son 
of  the  Knight  of  Kerry.  On  the  16th  of  September,  1676,  he 
adtlressed  Sir  John  Fitzgerald,  and,  probably  about  the  same  time, 
sang  the  praises  of  the  Lady  of  Claonghlais,  viz.,  Ellen,  the  wife  of  Sir 
John,  though  the  date  of  their  marriage  is  unknown.  To  this  period 
may  he  also  assigned  two  poems,  one  written  in  defence  of  a  friend 
named  Edward,  and  the  second  written  in  answer  to  an  unnamed  critic 
of  his  poetry. 

In  the  year  1678,  on  the  23rd  Septemher,  he  writes  once  more 
about  his  own  destitute  condition,  the  folly  of  his  life,  and  the 
selfishness  of  the  world;  and  on  the  17th  April  of  the  following  year. 

1679,  he  composed  the  elegy  on  the  death  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald  of 
Oaisleán  an  Lisin,  Co.  Cork.     At  the  beginning  of  the  following  y;ar, 

1680,  he  celebrated  the  hospitality  of  Tadhg  Ó  Maonaigh,  in  a  very 
pretty,  musical  little  poem,  which,  however,  did  not  escape  the  censure 


1  Anglicized  Springfield,  near  Diomcolliher,  Co.  Limerick. 

2  Supra,  p.  xxiii. 
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of  Philip  Ó  Conaill,  O.S.F.,  the  Guardian  of  the  Franciscan  Abbey  of 
Lios  Laichtin,  Co.  Kerry.  Sir  John  Fitzgerald  was  indignant  at.  the 
criticism,  and  testified  his  appreciation  of  David's  poetic  skill,  by 
presenting  the  poet  with  a  s'iit  of  frieze,  on  condition  that  he  would 
write  something  about  the  Guar<iian.  This  condition  was  fulfilled  by 
David  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1679-^0. 

We  come  now  to  an  episode  of  a  different  kind.  For  the  previous 
two  years  determined  etforts  had  been  made  to  obtain  some  proof — no 
matter  how  worthless — of  the  existence  of  the  Oates  Plot  in  Ireland. 
No  one  in  the  country,  it  is  true,  believed  in  its  existence;  yet  witnesses 
were  suborned,  and  the  mo>t  abandoned  wretches  were  bribed  to  give 
evidence.  Fuller  treatment  of  these  vile  machinations  must  be 
reserved  for  a  later  volume.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  here  a 
few  facts  which  enter  more  immediately  into  th<-  history  of  David 
Ó  Bruadair's  life.  Sir  John  Fitzgerald,  Bart.,  of  Claonghlais,  David's 
patron,  was  accused  of  complicity  in  the  plot,  arrested  and  brought  to 
England  for  trial  in  the  year  1680.  On  this  occasion  David  wrote  a 
few  lines  prophesying  that  King  Charles  II  would  be  convinced  of 
Sir  John's  loyalty  as  soon  as  he  laid  eyes  upon  him.  Thus  it  runs  in 
the  Mss. :  — 

"A  prophetie  I  made  for  Sir  John  fitz  Gerald,  when  he  was 
carried  for  England  upon  account  of  the  pretended  Popish  Plot  in  the 
year  1680." 

Here  follows  the  prophecy  :  — 

"  Od  bpaice  mo  ppionnpa  sniiip  íp  géasa  an  pip 
a  acmams  if  a  íomcap  a  pionncpuic  a  peile  íp  anocc 
íp  Oeapbca  liom  i  scúppa  céille  íp  cipc 
nac  slacpao  6  cpu  sup  cúiplms  méiple  íona  ucc  " — 

to  which  a  note  is  added  by  the  author: — agup  niop  glac. 

These  few  lines  did  not  escape  the  censure  of  David's  literary 
critics,  who  asserted  that  they  were  so  indefinite  that  they  could  he 
applied  to  anyone,  whereupon  we  get — "The  Author's  Answer  to 
one  who  said  the  foregoing  verse  might  be  applied  to  anyone  at 
pleasure"  :  — 

"Peap  puppánca  pial  popaió, 
peap  san  upcóm  aoncopaig, 

peap  poipne  nac  ceapc  maipe 
oi5pe  ceapc  na  Claonslaipe." 
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In  his  distress  at  the  absence  of  Sir  John  Fitzgerald,  David  turned 
his  thoughts  away  from  poetry,  and  resolved  to  write  no  more  until  he 

r 

should  see  his  patron,  the  Lord  of  Cill  Ide,1  return  safe  home  again: — 

Sin  an  nt  Do  coill  mo  beapa 
ir  bo  pin  bpéas  t>on  péab  bo  geallap 
nó  ni  puai^pmn  b'uapal  peappab 
cpiac  Cill  ibe  i  bcip  50  bcasab. 

But  the  death  of  James  Barry  in  1681  at  Gort  na  Sceithe  forced  him 
to  resume  his  pen.  This  is  the  poem  referred  to  above,2  in  which  he 
speaks  of  its  being  time  for  him  to  return  home  to  share  in  the  grief 
of  the  Barrys,  those  friends  of  his  childhood,  and  in  which  he  excuses 
himself  for  having  written  more  about  the  Fitzgeralds  than  about  the 
Barrys. 

Some  few  undated  poems  seem  to  have  been  written  about  this 
time.  One  of  these  consists  of  a  few  verses  on  a  surly  servant;  in 
another  he  writes  with  feigned  indignation,  but  in  reality  in  a  good- 
humoured  spirit,  about  the  inhospitable  entertainment  which  he 
received  from  two  good  priests  David  and  William  Ó  Laochdha;  but 
the  third  is  a  piece  of  greater  interest.  In  it  David  writes  in  mock- 
heroic  style  in  defence  of  the  smiths  and  cobblers  of  Co.  Limerick 
against  the  claims  of  the  artisans  of  Muskerry  and  of  Co.  Kerry, 
advocated  by  the  poets  of  those  localities  respectively,  as  the  following 
note  informs  us  :  — 

G5  po  urn  61015  mo  ppeaspa  ap  an  bceapcap  eagcopac  CU5 
OiapmaiO  mac  Seagáin  óuióe  ap  spéapuibe  bap  b'ainm  Seán  6  Loinspi 
ec  Oomnall  ó  Hlaoláin  beo  an  can  pin  -|  pop  ap  pileabaib  Ciappuibe  -| 
ihupspaoi  noc  bo  bi  50c  pann  aco  05  éiliom  uiplípe  gaibnean  soba  bá 
ngaibnib  péin. 

Domhnall  Ó  Maoláin,  the  cobbler,  and  Dick  Norris,  the  smith, 
were  the  champions  of  Co.  Limerick,  whose  cause  David  undertook. 
His  rival,  Diarmaid  mac  Seagháin  Bhuidhe,  who  advocated  the  claims 
of  Seán  Ó  Loingsigh,  was  the  well-known  poet  and  litterateur,  Diarmaid 
Mac  Carthy,  whose  brother,  Donnchadh,  was  afterwards  bishop  of  the 

1  Killeedy,  in  the  barony  of  Glenquin,  Co.  Limerick,  formed  portion  of  the 
estates  of  Sir  John  Fitzgerald. 

2  Supra,  p.  xvi. 
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united  dioceses  of  Cork  and  Cloyne  during  the  years  1712  to 
1726. 

A  fourth  poem,  apparently  belonging  to  this  period,  is  a  reply 
by  David  to  certain  criticisms  said  to  have  been  passed  on  his  poetry 
by  the  son  of  another  well- known  poet,  Fearfeasa  Ó  an  Cháinte.  The 
circumstances  are  explained  by  David  as  follows : — 

"  The  following  Lines  I  sent  in  Answer  to  a  Learned  Poet  by 
name  O'n  Canty  who  (as  I  was  told)  did  endeavour  to  ridicule  my 
Compositions  before  some  Gentlemen  at  Corke ;  who  pay'd  him  but 
Small  thanks  for  his  pains  and  gave  him  less  Creditt." 

At  the  end  of  this  pretty  little  piece  David  says  that  he  cannot 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  Ó  an  Cháinte  really  did  censure  him  so 
causelessly;  and  if  he  did,  may  God  forgive  him. 

The  close  of  the  year  1681,  and  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  1682,  saw  a  renewal  of  the  attempts  to  implicate  the  Catholic 
gentry  of  Ireland  in  the  pretended  Popish  Plot.  This  matter  will  be 
dealt  with  more  fully  in  a  later  volume.  For  our  present  purpose  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  several  Catholic  gentlemen  of  Munster 
were  arraigned  on  this  concocted  charge  at  the  Limerick  Assizes, 
1682,  before  John  Keating,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  Ireland.  They  were  acquitted ;  and  David  sent  to 
the  judge  an  Irish  poem  in  commemoration  of  that  event.  He  did 
not  at  first  reveal  his  name  to  the  judge,  preferring  to  wait  until 
he  saw  how  the  judge  would  "resent"  it;  but  to  make  up  for  his 
concealment  of  his  name,  lie  enclosed  with  the  poem  an  English 
letter,  which,  on  account  of  the  interesting  light  which  it  throws 
upon  the  life  of  our  poet,  deserves  to  be  printed  here  at  length  : — 

"  Hereafter  followeth  a  Poem  and  Letter  of  Thanks  given  by  the 
Author  hereof  to  Jno.  Keating,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  in  Ireland,  after  his  Gaol  Delivery  of  the  Gentlemen  Impeached 
and  arraigned  in  Munster  upon  account  of  the  pretended  Popish  Plot, 
sent  by  the  Limerick  Post,  May  16th,  1682. 

"My  Lord, 

"  The  Author  of  the  Inclosed  Poem  is  a  man  not  concerned  at 
all  in  the  Weighty  Affairs  of  this  World,  yet  see'th  and  can  smile  or 
frown  on  things  as  well  as  any  other  fool.  He  is  a  great  Lover  and 
admirer  of  honest  men,  and  as  great  a  hater  of  the  adverse  paity.     He 
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holdeth  his  abode  in  tlie  proximity  of  a  quiet  Company,  the  Dead, 
being  banished  the  Society  of  the  living  for  want  of  means  to  rent  so 
much  as  a  House  and  Garden  amongst  them.  He  lives  like  a  Sexton 
without  Salary,  in  the  Corner  of  a  Churchyard,  in  a  Cottage  (thanks 
be  to  God)  as  well  contented  with  his  stock,  which  is  only  a  little 
Dog,  a  Cat,  and  a  Cock,  as  the  Prince  of  Parma  with  all  his  Princi- 
palities. He  knoweth  Ingratitude  to  be  a  vice  beyond  compare,  and 
therefore  endeavoureth  to  know  where  Thanks  ought  to  be  paid,  and 
accordingly  to  retain  a  sense.  This  earnest  de»ire  to  learn  and  acquire 
that  knowledge,  caused  him  Perfunctoriously  to  peruse  and  consider 
a  famous  Work  formerly  undertaken  and  firmly  finished  by  a 
venerable  and  most  reverend  person  of  the  name,  to  wit,  Doctor 
Jerome  Keating,  in  defence  and  Vindication  of  his  Native  Soyl  against 
the  partial  Writers  that  offered  to  calumniate  and  vilifie  both  the  Soyl 
and  the  Seed,  and  with  their  envious  aspersions  to  obfuscate  their 
grandeur.  It  caused  him  also  attentively  to  observe  your  lordship's 
Judicious  Inspection,  made  into  a  prodigious  filthy  fogg,  which  lately 
hung  over  and  threatened  to  pestifie  the  same,  and  how  by  virtue  of 
your  gracious  King's  Authority,  with  your  Justice,  Prudence  and 
Eloquence  you  penetrated  the  Obscurity  and  denodated  the  snarely 
intrigues  of  that  monstrous  knotty  cloud  and  its  Venomous  Intrails 
expos'd  to  public  view,  to  the  shame  and  confusion  of  the  Devil 
and  his  Disciples,  Glory  of  God,  Honour  and  renown  of  your  King, 
unspeakable  comfort  of  your  oppressed  Countrymen  and  finally  to  your 
own  unquenchable  Splendour  and  Credit  for  ever.  These,  my  Lord, 
two  never  to  he  forgotten  grand  obligations  induced  him  on  May  Day, 
he  being  not  troubled  with  the  resort  of  tenants,  receiving  or  paying 
rents.  Branding  of  Bullocks,  Cutting  of  Colts,  Shearing  of  Sheep,  or 
any  other  affayer  of  that  kind,  to  allow  himself  sufficient  hours  to 
compose  the  Inclosed  Lines,  which  he  humbly  offers  to  your  Lordship's 
view,  not  as  p  iyment — a  thing  impossible — but  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  being  still  indebted.  He  intends  it,  my  Lord,  as  a  compendious 
Memorandum  to  posterity  of  the  above  obligations  imposed  on  this 
poor  nation  by  the  noble  Family  of  the  Keatings  in  the  Honourable 
and  most  Venerable  persons  of  Jerome  and  John,  the  which  have 
lngraven  in  tables  of  Gold,  Brass,  or  Marble,  to  Eternize  their 
Fame  to  succeeding  ages,  and  if  they  be  well  resented  (though 
not    worthy    your    Loidship's    While)    the    Composer    attains    to 
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his  end,  will  think  himself  happy,  and  his  Weak  Endeavours  well 
bestowed,  and  if  he  were  sure  of  so  grateful  a  reception  at  your 
Lordship's  hands  for  Ids  poor  Lines,  as  tlie  Intention  from  which  they 
proceed  deserves,  he  would  have  subscribed  his  Name  thereunto,  the 
which,  if  your  Lordship  will  be  pleas'd  to  enquire  for,  may  be  found 
out  by  Imparting  these  Lines  to  any  of  those  Gentlemen  who  were 
lately  tryed  before  your  Honour  at  Munster,  for  there  is  no  one  of 
them  but  will  give  a  sure  guess  who  he  is. 

11  He  seals  this  with  a  bell,  wherewith  he  is  wont  to  ring  the 
Immiiculate  actions  of  Illustrious  Heroes,  Whose  names  ought  to 
remain  Immortal.  He  beggeth  your  Lordship's  pardon,  for  this  bold 
attempt,  which  is  submissively  offer'd  in  Immitation  of  the  poor 
Woman's  Mite  contributed  to  the  Corbon,  by, 
"My  Lord, 

Your  honour's  most  grateful  and 
Most  humble  and  unknown* 
Dated  5th  May,  1682.  Servant. 

*  "Until  inquired  for  in  March  1683[-4]  and  then  found  to  bo 
David  Bruoder. 

"  This  letter  being  well  resented  by  my  lord,  he  admitted  the 
author  to  sign  his  name  to  it  in  March,  1684. 

"  Signed  by  permission, 

David  Buuadar." 


CHAPTER  V. 

LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  FROM  1682  TO  1691. 

During  the  period  which  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  Oates  Plot  till 
the  final  defeat  of  the  Jacobite  cause  in  Ireland,  David's  poems,  which 
are  very  numerous  and  intensely  interesting,  deal  almost  entirely 
with  the  stiiring  politics  of  the  day.  These  poems  are  of  extreme 
importance,  for  they  are  almost  the  only  contemporary  documents 
written  in  Irish  which  exist  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  at  that  epoch.  As  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  illustrate  these  poems  in  this  Introduction,  it  will  be  more  satisfactory 
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to  reserve  the  discussion  of  them  for  the  volume  in  which  they  will 
appear.  Whilst,  therefore,  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  subject-matter 
of  these  political  poems  must  suffice  for  the  present,  a  few  events 
connected  more  closely  witli  the  personal  history  of  the  poet  are 
selected  for  commemoration  here. 

In  1682  David  wrote  a  short  poem  to  a  young  man  named 
Ó  Cearbhaill,  who  had  enlisted  in  the  royal  army,  advising  him  to 
take  warning-  by  the  sudden  death  which  overtakes  the  drunkard  or 
the  rake,  not  to  neglect  his  religion,  nor  to  miss  Mass  for  the  sake  of 
military  honours.  Two  years  later  he  composed  his  Suim  pup^aoópa 
bpeap  néipecmn  ón  mbliaóam  1641  gup  an  mbtiaoain  1684. 
i.e.,  Summary  of  Ireland's  Purgatory  from  the  year  1641  to  the  year 

1684.  In  this  fine  poem  he  reviews  all  the  events  of  the  preceding 
forty-three  years,  and  displays  sound  historical  judgment  in  his  analysis 
of  motives  and  causes.  This  historical  summary,  written  in  the  last 
year  of  the  reign  of  Cliarles  II,  concludes  with  a  prayer  that  God, 
the  revealer  of  the  secrets  of  hearts,  might  send  brighter  days  to 
Erin. 

This  brighter  era  seemed  to  dawn  when,   on  the  6th  of  February, 

1685,  King  Charles  II  died  and  James  II  ascended  the  throne. 
Religious  freedom  was  proclaimed;  and  in  July,  1685,  the  process  of 
disbanding  the  Protestant  soldiery  and  enlisting  Catholics  in  the  royal 
army  began.  To  a  trooper  by  name  Séamus  0  Eichthighearn,  who 
enlisted  on  the  13th  of  October,  1686,  in  the  camp  of  M;ijor-General 
Justin  Mac  Carthy,  afterwards  Viscount  Mountcashel,  David  wrote, 
giving  him  some  very  sage  advice,  which  was,  however,  meant  more  for 
the  Irish  army  in  general  than  for  his  friend,  Séamus  Ó  Eichthigeai  n. 
In  that  same  month  of  Octoher  he  composed  also  his  triumphal  ode 
in  honour  of  King  James  II,  in  which  he  reviews  the  career  of  that 
monarch,  and  describes  among  other  things  his  naval  exploits.  He 
concludes  with  "A  Prayer  for  His  Majesty  and  a  Curse  upon  his 
foes,"  and  '•  A  Prayer  for  his  officers  both  military  and  civil."  This 
poem  is  modelled  on  an  ode  which  had  been  written  about  a 
century  previously  by  an  unnamed  Irish  poet  in  praise  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

"Bi-fore  proceeding,  we  may  mention  an  incident  which  occurred 
about  this  year.  There  lived  in  Cork  at  this  time  a  Father  Mat 
Cartáin  and  a  poet  named  Ó  Corbáin.     The  former  is  evidently  the 
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same  as  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Curtain,  who  was  born  in  1658,  was 
ordained  at  Cork  in  1684  by  Pierce  Creagh,  the  Catholic  bishop  of 
Cork,  and  who  was  resident  on  the  13th  of  July,  1704,  at  Coole  in 
the  North  Liberties  of  Cork,  aged  forty-six  years,  being  parish  priest 
of  Rathconey  (llathcooney),  according  to  the  list  of  Catholic  priests 
registered  in  that  year.  Ó  Corháin  had  in  one  of  his  poems  derived 
the  young  priest's  family  from  Eibhear,  the  reputed  ancestor 
of  the  principal  families  of  Munster.  David  denied  this,  and 
held  that  the  Mac  Cartáins  of  Munster  were  of  the  same  race  as 
the  Mac  Cartáins  of  Ulster,  and  consequently  were  descended  from  Ir, 
son  of  Mile  Easpáinne.  Accordingly,  he  sent  the  correct  genealogy 
of  the  head  of  the  Mac  Cartáins  of  Ulster  to  the  priest,  accompanied 
by  the  following  note  : — 

"Revd.  Fathr., 

11  Because  I  see  by  Poet  Corban's  ingenious  Poems  that  he  is 
better  versed  in  the  Old  Testament  and  other  Foreign  Transactions 
than  in  the  Ancient  Histories  of  Ireland,  whereas  he  Derives  your 
Pedigree  from  Heber,  the  Stock  from  whom  the  Noble  Families  of 
Munster  are  Descended,  whereas  your  Family  are  Descended  Linally 
and  Originally  from  Ire  mac  Miles,  the  Stock  of  the  Nobility  of  Ulster, 
I  here  send  you  the  Genealogy  of  the  Head  of  your  Family  and 
consequently  of  yourself." 

It  so  happens  that  tliis  genealogy  of  Mac  Cartáin  is  also  preserved 
in  a  manuscript  written  in  1701  by  Conchobhar  Ua  Corbáin.  As  an 
interesting  little  revelation  of  human  nature,  we  may  note  that 
Conchobhar  Ua  Corbáin,  who  is  none  other  than  Poet  Corban  himself, 
omits  David's  critical  comments  upon  himself,  thougli  he  transcribes 
David's  corrected  genealogy  faithfully,  and  adds  : 
"  Hanc  Genealogiam  approbarunt, 

David  Bruadir  et 
Demetrius  Mc  Charty." 

Demetrius  Mc  Charty  is  David's  friend  and  fellow-poet,  Diarmaid 
mac  Shi  agháin  Bhuidhe,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above.1  A  poem  of 
David's,  written  probably  some  short  time  later,  brings  David  again 
into  relationship  with  the  family  of  Ó  Corbáin.     It  is  addressed  "  To 


Supra,  pp.  xvii,  xxvi,  xxxii. 
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Síle  ní  Chorbáin  after  she  got  married  and  ceased  to  be  hospitable  to 
the  poets."  In  this  case,  Mr.  Standish  Hayes  O'iirady  takes  Kile  ni 
Chorbáin  to  be  an  allegorical  name  tor  Ireland.  He  says: — "  Celia 
wedded,  standing  for  Ireland  fallen  away  from  the  good  old  use  and 
wont.  The  patronymic  was  chosen  probably  as  being  a  derivative 
of  copb."1  Though  there  are  many  things  in  the  poem  which 
favour  this  interpretation,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  SSile 
ní  Chorháin  was  a  real  person,  a  relative  in  all  probability  of 
the  two  Cork  scribes  and  poets,  Conchobhar  Ó  Corbáin  and  Tadhg 
Ó  Corbáin. 

Another  aspirant  to  military  honours  in  the  new  Catholic  array 
was  Eoghan  Ruadh  Ó  Súilliobháin,  son  of  Domhnall  Ó  Súilliobháin 
Mór.  "  At  the  beginning  of  King  James  the  Second's  reign  he  went 
to  Dublin  to  take  a  commission  for  raising  a  regiment  for  said 
King  James,  where  be  was  taken  very  much  notice  of  by  Richard 
Talbot,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  many  of  the  chiefs  and 
nobles  of  the  said  Kingdom,  particularly  on  account  of  the  very 
remarkable  riding  he  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  said  Lord 
Lieutenant,  &c.  ;  but  was  there  soon  taken  by  the  smallpox,  of 
which  he  died  very  much  lamented,  not  only  in  the  province  of 
Minister,  but  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  where  he  was  not  only 
known,  but  heard  of."-  His  death  took  place  in  1687 ;  and  his  elegy 
was  written  by  David  Ó  Bruadair. 

Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tirconnell,  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant 
on  the  18th  March,  1687,  and  his  arrival  was  sung  by  David.  The 
reorganization  of  the  royal  army  and  the  public  profession  of  the 
Catholic  religion  by  the  King  and  the  officials  of  the  court  tended  to 
raise  the  spirits  of  the  Irish  nation.  Early  in  the  reign  of  King 
James,  Diaimaid  mac  Sheagháin  Bhuidhe  had  written  a  spirited  poem 
on  the  receipt  of  the  news  that  King  James  assisted  openly  at  Mass 
in  the  palace  of  Whitehall.  Diarmaid's  poem  is  a  tine  composition; 
and  the  r<  citation  of  it  by  a  person  named  Ó  D&laigh  in  the  presence 
of  David  Ó  Bruadair  in  the  year  1690  moved  David  to  write  a  stirring 
war-song  for  the  Irish  royalist  army.     But  the  high  hopes  to  which 


1  Catalogue  of  Irish  Mss.  in  the  British  Museum,  on  Eg.  1Ó4Í  69  b. 
a  Ancient  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry  by  Friar  O'Suilivan  of  Muekrosfl 
Abbey  ;  edited  by  Fr.  Jarlath  Prendergasl,  O.F.M. 
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David  gave  expression  were  soon  destined  to  be  blighted;  and  the 
poet's  heart  must  have  been  as  sad  us  was  that  of  the  scribe  who,  at 
the  end  of  this  poem,  added  that  "  it  was  not  long  until  Ó  Bruadair 
had  a  different  song  to  sing  about  that  Irish  army,  alas  !  oh  !  " 

Qp  seapp  50  paib  a  rhalaipc  peo  00  pope  ag  rhac  ui  bpuabaip  ap 
an  apniáil  §aoóalai5  pin,  pópíop,  oh  ! 

The  hour  of  triumph  was  indeed  short;  for  events  were  moving 
rapidly.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1688,  the  news  of  the  birth  of  a  son 
and  heir  to  King  James,  seven  days  previously,  spread  throughout 
Ireland.  David  wrote  a  poem  in  cornmem oration  of  the  joyful  event, 
yet  his  muse  was  sad  in  the  midst  of  the  universal  rejoicings  of  the 
nation  :  — 

Cúip  cpócuip  ní  oóic  im  goipe  1  5CI1 

an  ppionnpa  65  mun  oeófiaió  an  cubuipc  Oíom. 

To  this  he  added  soon  afterwards  the  following  doleful  remark: — 

asup  níop  C05  ace  a  hápougaó  opm  Oo  pin. 

He  records  the  banishment  of  the  young  prince  from  England  on  the 
10th  of  December,  1688;  and  on  the  24th  day  of  the  same  month,  he 
wrote  a  poem  "on  the  vile  and  disgraceful  revolt  of  the  men  of 
England  against  their  lawful  king  in  favour  of  the  prince  of  the 
Flemings." 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year  1688,  Sir  James  Cotter,  of 
Anngrove,  Co.  Cork,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  killing  the 
regicide,  John  Lisle,  at  Lausanne,  on  the  11th  of  August,  1664, 
returned  home  from  England  to  Ireland,  and  an  ode,  whicli  David 
wrote  for  the  occasion,  is  inscribed  :  "  For  the  Honorable  Sir  James 
Cotter,  congratulating  his  safe  return  from  England,  composed  by  a 
faithful  friend,  who  cordially  wisheth  him  and  his  all  Happiness 
both  Spiritual  and  Temporal." 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1688-89,  he  commemorates  i:the  taking 
of  their  horses  and  arms  from  the  Galls,"  i.e.  the  foreign  Protestant 
planters;  but  a  few  days  afterwards,  on  the  1st  of  March,  lie  has  to 
lament  "the  inconceivable  folly  of  those  who  ordered  those  same 
equipments  to  be  restored."  Then  he  prays  that  a  new  Brian 
mac  Cinnéide  might  arise  to  free  his  native  land  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  Galls. 
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King  James  landed  at  Kinsale  on  the  12th  of  March,  1689,  and 
war  began  during  the  summer.  David  does  not  give  us  much 
information  about  military  movements,  victories  or  defeats.  There 
are  a  few  lines,  seemingly  written  by  him,  on  the  march  of  some 
Irish  troops — probably  Sir  John  Fitzgerald's  regiment — from  the 
Máigh  to  the  Boyne.  In  March,  1691,  however,  he  composed  a 
triumphal  ode  in  praise  of  Patrick  Sarsfield,  in  which  lie  gives  a 
resume  of  the  various  exploits  of  his  hero,  especially  of  the  blowing 
up  of  the  Williamite  siege-train  on  the  12th  of  August,  1690. 
In  this  magnificent  poem  lie  commends  the  rapidity  of  Sarsfield's 
military  movements. 

This  exploit  of  Sarsfield's  and  the  brave  resistance  offered  by  the 
defenders  of  Limerick  forced  William  to  raise  the  siege  on  the 
31st  of  August.  Eut  the  second  siege  by  de  Ginkell,  the  following 
year,  proved  more  successful.  Before  the  resources  of  the  defence 
were  exhausted,  favourable  terms  were  offered  to  the  garrison,  and 
accepted  by  them.  Bitter  disputes  and  recriminations  sprang  up 
between  those  who  had  favoured  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  offered 
and  those  who  had  been  for  continuing  the  resistance.  David 
Ó  Bruadair  took  part  in  these  subsequent  discussions.  Influenced, 
no  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  his  hero  Sarsfield  and  his  patron  Sir  John 
Fitzgerald  approved  of  the  signing  of  the  articles,  he  adopts  their 
view,  though  not  without  misgivings,  in  two  poems  on  the  "  Ship- 
wreck of  Erin,  occasioned  by  the  sins  and  divisions  of  her  children." 
The  first  poem  was  written  a.o.  1691,  and  the  second  is  dated 
October,  1692.  A  fuller  discussion  of  the  questions  which  these 
poems  raise  will  come  more  appropriately  in  the  volume  in  which 
they  will  be  published. 

The  following  remark  taken  from  the  first  of  these  poems  will 
suffice  to  show  his  disappointment  and  despondency  : — "I  had  thought 
that,  when  the  men  of  Banbha  had  won  their  freedom,  I  should  have 
lived  in  ease  and  comfort,  as  a  steward  or  petty  provost  to  some 
gentleman  among  tliem,  but  now,  since  the  end  of  the  whole  of  it  is 
that  I  am  reduced  to  old  shoes,  here  is  an  end  to  my  writing  on  the 
men  of  Foul  a." 

The  shipment  of  the  Irish  troops  to  the  Continent  began  towards 
the  end  of  October,  1691,  and  by  the  end  of  November  more  than 
19,000  men  had  sailed  for  France.     Among  those  who  left  was  Sir 
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John  Fitzgerald.  He  was  disappointed  at  the  small  numher  of  his 
followers  who  accompanied  him,  and,  before  leaving  Limerick  for 
Carraig  an  Phoill,  he  wrote  a  few  verses  in  Irish  to  David,  complaining 
"  of  his  failing  followers."  These  verses  are  entitled: — "Sir  John 
Fitzgerald's  complaint  of  his  failing  followers,  directed  to  David 
Bruad<  r  from  Limerick,  jnstat  the  said  John's  going  to  Sea  for  France 
in  Order  to  the  Capitulation,  in  which  voyage  being  attended  by  none 
of  his  ancie  it  dependants  to  their  shame  and  p<  rpetual  infamy."  To 
this  poetical  epistle  David  replied  in  another  which  he  forwarded  to 
Sir  John  at  Carraig  an  Phoill.  He  tells  him  that,  though  he  is  sorry 
to  see  him  driven  into  exile,  under  whose  protection  he  had  hoped  to 
live  peacefully  when  the  war  had  been  won,  yet  he  (Sir  John)  is 
better  off  without  the  company  of  those  turbulent  rowdies  who 
found  fault  with  the  articles.  As  for  himself,  he  (David)  has  now 
neither  silver,  nor  golden  store,  nor  strength  to  go,  sword  in  hand,  on 
military  expeditions;  but  he  prays  that  the  charity  of  the  Lord  may 
bring  Sir  John  back  once  more  safe  and  sound  to  his  native  land. 


CHAPTER  VI 

LAST  YEARS,  FROM   1692  TO   1698 

In  the  last  years  of  his  life  David  shared  in  the  common  misery 
of  his  country.  In  the  heat  of  dispute  he  had  made  light  of 
the  doubts  of  those  who  had  questioned  the  wisdom  of  accepting 
the  articles  of  Limerick,  though  he  could  not  completely  suppress 
his  own  misgivings.  Events,  however,  soon  showed  the  conquerors 
in  their  true  character.  Instead  of  the  promised  ratification  of  the 
articles  of  Limerick,  came  the  wanton  violation  of  that  treaty  ;  instead 
of  the  pledged  amnesty,  came  attainders  and  confiscation;  and  instead 
of  the  religious  toleration  enjoyed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  came 
the  banishment  of  bishops  and  religious.  No  wonder  David  was  sad 
and  sick  at  heart  when  he  gazed  on  the  lands  once  frequented  by  the 
noble  clans  of  Erin,  now  driven  into  exile  after  King  James,  and  saw 
no  one  free  from  poverty,  no  one  safe  from  plundering,  except  alien 
serfs  and  mastiffs  : — 

lp  nac  paicim  ap  bonn  ip  an  bponn  Oo  cacai<50ip 
5an  eapbaio  san  posail  ace  mo^aio  íp  maipcíníoe. 
vol.  i  d 
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During  this  period  his  poems,  which  are  few  in  number  and  mostly 
short,  dwell  for  the  most  part  on  the  loss  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
the  recent  war,  or  on  his  own  hopeless,  wretched  existence,  unsus- 
taincd  by  aught  save  the  charity  of  a  few  friends  and  the  vain  hope 
of  the  triumphant  return  of  the  warlike  hero-hounds  from  Flanders. 

lp  paou  liom  50  Oeapbta  'p  íp  lánbpónac 
Oon  aicme  pin  a  bpacamaipne  Ití  ap  cothsap. 
eaccpaó  na  bpeanacon  acd  1  bpiónOap 
'p  ap  cealsao  pan  mbaile  acu  le  cdimneolaib. 

Now  he  is  exposed  to  the  insolence  and  exactions  of  every  petty 
tyrant,  since  his  former  comrades  and  lion-hearted  protectors  are  gone. 
Alone  and  defenceless,  he  lives  in  constant  fear  and  dread  that  his 
home  may  be  plundered  any  evening  and  his  rough  quilt  be  seized 
by  the  hearth-money  man  Odell. 

t)dm  acpainneac  ím  aice  amug  na  pápleo^ain 
le  5cleaccainnpe  le  macanup  oeic  dipleogac 
pe  haip5ioo  an  ceallai^pi  gac  cpdc  nóna 
mo  gapbcuilc  ni  beasal  liom  1  Iduh   Oouil. 

Anna  ni  hTJrthuile,  wife  of  John  Bourke  of  Cathair  Maothail,  a 
former  patroness  of  David's,  continued  to  befriend  him  in  his  distress. 
On  one  occasion,  seeing  him  clad  in  an  old  threadbare  coat,  with  liis 
breast  exposed  to  the  icy  blasts  and  drifting  sleet  of  winter,  she  took 
her  cloak  off  her  back  and  gave  it  to  the  shivering  poet :  — 

5ep  bpaOa  me  raoib  pe  peanacoca 
náp  Óamsean  aj\  5001c  nd  ap  gnhlic  gaipbpeoca 
ní  pacaió  mo  cli  pip  í  Oam  clannaib  comappan 
a  palluinn  Od  Opuim  5up  cíoólaic  Gnna  Oompa. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1692,  he  turned  his  steps  towards 
Mac  Donnchaidh  Mic  Chárthaigh,  i.e.,  the  Mac  Donogh  Mac  Carthy, 
chief  of  Duthaigh  Ealla,  Duhallow,  Co.  Cork.  He  styles  the 
Mac  Carthys  ceomnlicpe  cpu  éibip  pinn,  "  The  Capital  Letters  of 
the  Blood  of  Éibhear  Fionn";  for,  according  to  the  genealogists,  they 
were  the  senior  branch  of  all  the  Gaelic  clans,  descended  from  Mile 
Easpáinne.  To  Mac  Donogh  he  comes  to  expose  his  indigence,  though 
he  feels  himself  unable  to  express  even  one  tithe  of  his  miseries,  for 
sullen  hordes  of  serfs  and  monsters  rule  the  land,  and  the  tyranny  of 
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flayers  lies  heavily  on  Mm.  In  this,  one  of  his  most  beautiful  poems, 
he  laments  in  the  sweetest  Séadnadh  verse  the  death  and  absence  of 
his  friends.  Of  these  friends  lie  mentions  particularly  more  than  one 
called  John,  also  Maurice  fitzEdmond  Fitzgerald,  li  who  would  not  have 
allowed  the  garlic-eating  horde  to  spoil  our  lands,"  and  finally  the  lord 
of  Tralee.  Speaking  of  his  own  condition,  he  tells  us  that  "his  many 
books  are  gone,  that  he  lives  surrounded  by  spies,  and  that,  having  no 
horse,  quiet  or  restive,  he  is  forced  to  trudge  each  day  to  the  forest 
to  carry  home  loads  of  faggots,  which  unwonted  burdens  leave  his 
shoulders  frayed  and  wounded.  But,  just  as  Oisin  after  the  Fenians 
found  in  St.  Patrick  relief  and  faith,  so  he  has  found  in  Mac  Donogh 
a  youthful,  faithful  Patrick,  healer  of  his  every  wound."  Having 
dwelt  at  length  on  the  nobility  and  other  good  qualities  of  Mac  Donogh, 
he  finally  turns  aside  to  extol  in  glowing  terms  the  never-failing 
liberality  of  John  Bourke  and  his  wife,  Anna  ni  hUrthuile.  "  May 
Ood's  blessing  and  protection  ever  be  with  them  on  account  of  their 
charity  during  their  career  here  below,  and  may  the  Lord  reveal  to 
them  the  light  of  glory  beyond  the  tomb  !  " 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1693,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Landen,  in 
which  Patrick  Saisfield,  Earl  of  Lucan,  received  mortal  wounds,  of 
which  he  died  four  days  afterwards  at  Huy.  According  to  a  report 
which  reached  home  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  Sir  John 
Fitzgerald  had  distinguished  himself  in  that  battle,  and  had  had  a 
higher  rank  of  nobility  conferred  upon  him  for  his  conspicuous  bravery 
in  the  field.  The  report  was  not  indeed  looked  upon  as  certain ;  for 
when  David  speaks  of  his  having  won  an  earldom  on  the  field  of 
battle,  íaplacc  macaipe,  he  adds  a  note  "  ut  fertur  ec  mtíp  bpéa5 
ní  borhpa  íp  bpéa^  é."  In  this  poem  he  prays  that  Sir  John, 
escorted  by  clerics  chanting  blessings  and  canticles,  may  be  soon  seen 
back  at  home  amongst  his  own  once  more,  to  help  the  weak  and  relieve 
their  distress.  Then  shall  the  radiance  of  his  countenance  impart 
added  splendour  to  the  State ;  then  shall  the  scoffing  wolves  follow 
him  whimpering,  and  those  who  abandoned  him  on  the  day  of  Carraig1 
humbly  await  him,  to  beg  from  him  that  forgiveness  which  they  so  ill 
deserve. 

The    next   poem  in    order    of   time    is   entitled,    "  The    ensuing 

1  Carraig,  lhat  is  Carraig  an  Phoill,  Canigai'oyle,  Co.  Kerry,  vide  supra,  p.  xli. 
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lines  were  composed  in  answer  to  a  false  message."  The  false  mes-age, 
which  purported  to  come  from  a  lady  of  the  Fitzgeralds — no  doubt, 
Lady  Ellen  Fitzgerald,  wife  of  Sir  J<>hn  Fitzgerald  of  Claonghlais — 
was  a  request  for  the  return  of  a  small  cloak  which  she  h;id  bestowed 
upon  him  as  a  present.  David  states  that,  in  spite  of  his  poverty,  -he 
should  be  willing  to  return  it  without  grumbling,  and  should  not  think 
of  retaining  it  if  she  really  desired  it,  but  he  feels  perfectly  certain 
that  she  would  never  act  so  meanly  towards  him  as  to  wish  to  revoke 
a  favour  once  granted.  This  poem  is  followed  by  two  stanzas,  com- 
posed on  the  9th  of  March,  1693-94,  which  complete  theli>t  of  David's 
poetic  writings.  In  them  he  reflects  on  the  prevalent  want  of  esteem 
for  poetry,  the  exile  of  those  whom  he  loved,  and  the  nec<  ssity  of 
bearing  with  patience  the  bitter  treatment  of  the  world. 

The  Ms.  in  which  the  last  three  poems  are  contained — H.  1.  18  in 
the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin — has  a  peculiar  interest  attaching 
to  it,  as  it  preserves  for  us  in  folios  4  to  14  what  appears  to  be  the 
only  extant  specimen  of  the  poet's  handwriting.  These  folios  are 
portion  of  a  copy  of  Leabhar  Iris  Chloinne  ui  Mhaoilchonaire, 
transcribed  by  him  in  1694.  They  contain  genealogies  of  some 
families  of  O'Briens  and  Bourkes,  followed  by  buncíop  bapííin 
Caipledin  í  Conain^  .i.  cijeapna  bupcac  concae  Luimnig  ann  po, 
"  The  Hereditary  Rental  of  the  Baron  of  CastLconnell,  Lord  Bourke 
of  Co.  Limerick."  At  the  end  of  this  document  David  adds  the 
following  note,  in  which,  while  referring  to  the  defectiveness  of  the 
genealogy  of  the  Bourkes  of  Co.  Limerick,  he  testifies  his  attachment 
to  that  family.  Cuig  a  léigceoip  ^upab  map  bapa  mac  bá  acajp 
péin  puapap  peap  baile  na  scedpb  bá  comaipeam  pan  peancup 
po,  "J  tiac  puapap  an  céaomac  nd  a  cuio  pea  poinn,  ind  pop 
ainm  a  n-aóap  pé  a  pcpíobab,  nd  ní  íp  mó  bo  bupcacaib  na 
cipe  pi,  ec  t)á  bpa^ainn,  50  bpuil  bo  méib  mo  spdib  bo  aoinpiop 
bon  cpaoib  nac  ^éabab  cmppi  me  pe  cpiocnugab  a  ^caipce. 
"  Know,  0  reader,  that  1  found  the  lord  of  Baile  na  gC(  aid  reckoned 
as  the  second  son  of  his  father  in  this  seanchas,  and  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  record  the  name  of  the  first  son  nor  anything  about  his 
descendants,  nor  even  the  name  of  the  father  of  the  two  of  them, 
nor  anything  more  about  the  Bourkes  of  this  region.  Should  I, 
however,  discover  anything,  know  then  that  such  is  my  love  for  any 
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member  of  that  family,  that  no  labour  would  prevent  me  from 
completing  their  charter." 

The  Leabhar  Iris  had  been  a  constant  companion  to  David.  He 
valued  it  highly,  and  did  much  to  popularize  it.  When  the  rest  of  his 
library  was  dispersed  and  destroyed,  he  managed  to  retain  a  copy  of 
the  Leabhar  Iris.  In  the  year  1672,  before  he  had  fallen  into  poverty, 
and  while  lie  had  patrons  to  encourage  and  reward  him,  he  had  made 
a  copy  of  it.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  when  his  patrons  had  been 
exiled  and  native  learning  was  despised  by  the  alien  usurpers,  he  may 
still  be  seen  throughout  the  years  1692,  1693,  and  1694  busily 
engaged  at  the  same  wearisome  work  of  transcription.  Impoverished 
and  abandoned,  he  found  consolation  in  historical  study  and  research. 
When  the  fabric  of  Irish  nationality  was  crumbling  around  him,  his 
mind  was  wholly  intent  upon  securing  from  destruction  the  records  of 
the  past  and  rescuing  from  oblivion  the  genealogies  of  the  noble  clans 
of  Erin. 

His  fate  was  that  of  the  Irish  scholars  of  his  day.  His  learned 
contemporary,  the  distinguished  historian  and  antiquarian,  Roderick 
O'Flaherty  (1629-1718),  speaking  of  the  state  of  destitution  to  which 
he  had  been  reduced  by  iniquitous  confiscations,  says: — "I  live  a 
banished  man  within  the  bounds  of  my  native  soil;  a  spectator  of 
others  enriched  by  my  birthright;  an  object  of  condoling  to  my 
relatives  and  friends,  and  a  condoler  of  their  miseries."  Sir  Thomas 
Molyneux,  brother  of  the  celebrated  author  of  "The  Case  of  Ireland 
being  bound  by  Acts  of  Parliament  made  in  England,  Stated,"  whilst 
on  a  tour  in  Connaught  in  April,  1709,  went  to  see  the  aged  historian, 
and  thus  records  his  visit: — "  Wednesday,  21st  [April,  1709],  I  went 
to  visit  old  O'Flaherty,  who  lives  very  old,  in  miserable  condition,  at 
Park,  some  three  hours  west  of  Galway  in  Hiar  or  West  Connaught. 
I  expected  to  have  seen  here  some  old  Irish  manuscripts;  but  his  ill- 
fortune  has  stripped  him  of  these  as  well  as  of  his  other  goods,  so  that 
he  has  nothing  now  left  but  some  few  pieces  of  his  own  writing,  and 
a  few  old  rummish  books  of  history,  printed  in  my  own  time.  I  never 
saw  so  strangely  stony  and  wild  a  country." 

The  four  remaining  years  of  David's  life  present  to  our  eyes  a 
similar  spectacle.  He,  too,  was  hounded  down  by  the  agents  of  the 
Revolutionary  government.     Saddened  by  the  loss  and  exile  of  friends, 
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and  heart-broken  at  the  sight  of  the  ruin  of  his  native  land,  he  passed 
his  life  in  a  continual  struggle  against  poverty  and  tyranny.  To  dull 
his  sorrow  and  relieve  his  mind  he  pored  over  "some  few  pieces  of 
his  own  writing,  and  a  few  old  rnmmish  books  of  history,"  copying 
them  out  again  and  again  in  his  bold,  clear,  manly  hand.  Those 
manuscript  stores  of  the  literature  and  history  of  Ireland,  the 
transcription  of  which  had  been  a  labour  of  love  to  him  during  life, 
continued  to  be  in  his  declining  days  his  truest  friends  and  only 
solace.  No  record  or  tradition  exists  to  tell  us  of  the  place  where  he 
ended  his  days,  or  of  the  churchyard  where  his  bones  lie  buried  ;  but 
the  date  of  his  death  has  been  fortunately  preserved.  In  a  Ms., 
transcribed  in  the  year  1814  at  Dun  ar  Aill  (Doneraile),  Co.  Cork, 
by  Piaras  Móinséal,  from  a  Ms.  written  by  Eoghan  Ó  Caoimh  in  the 
year  1702,  the  following  notice  of  his  death  is  found: — t)ái5ió  6 
bpuaoaip  O'éa^  a  mi,  January,  Anno  Domini  1697,  ec  aoubcupc 
Gogan  ap  cpua^  liom  a  éa^  5cm  ampup,  i.e.,  David  Ó  Bruadair 
died  in  the  month  of  January,  1697  [old  style,  that  is,  1698,  new 
style] ;  and  Eoghan  [Ó  Caoimh]  said  :  u  Sad  indeed  is  his  death  to 
me."  May  his  soul  rest  in  peace !  Too  long  has  his  name  been 
consigned  to  undeserved  oblivion  in  his  native  land.  May  his 
countrymen  at  length  come  to  appreciate  the  poetic  worth  and  learn 
to  honour  the  patriotic  aspirations  of  one,  who,  whatever  his  faults 
may  be,  was  a  learned  and  true-hearted  Gael,  who,  in  dark  and  evil 
dnys,  did  his  part  faithfully  in  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  Irish 
nationality,  and  whom  nothing  could  cause  to  swerve  for  a  moment 
from  the  loyalty  and  love  due  to  mother  Erin. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  same  year  in  which  David  Ó  Bruadair  passed  away,  Sir  John 
Fitzgerald,  Bart.,  died1  in  exile  on  the  Continent.  Within  a  few 
years  death  carried  off  most  of  David's  other  patrons  and  friends. 
Elenora  Plunkett,  wii'e  of  Sir  James  Cotter,  Bart.,  of  Annesgrove, 
died  in  1698;  John  Bourke,  of  Cathair  M^aothail,  died  about  1700;  and 
Dominick  Roche  in  February,  1702.  In  the  following  year  Lady 
Ellen  Fitzgerald  of  Claonghlais  petitioned  successfully  to  be  allowed 
a  jointure  from  the  confiscated  estates  of  her  husband.  David's  fellow- 
poet,  Diarmaid  mac  Slieagháin  Bhuidhe,  died  in  1704;  and  Sir  James 
Cotter,  Bart.,  in  1705.  One  short  decade  saw  the  momentous 
change  of  civilizations  accomplished.  Protestant  ascendency  was 
established,  and  the  long,  durk  night  of  the  Penal  Laws  had  begun. 
In.  the  consequent  decline  of  Irish  learning  and  culture,  David 
Ó  Bruadair  was  quickly  forgotten.  His  memory,  which  survived 
for  a  while  among  the  broken  bands  of  learned  scribes,  historians, 
and  poets,  was  in  succeeding  generations  almost  completely  eclipsed. 
Thus  passed  away  into  unmerited  oblivion  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  Irish  style,  one  of  the  last  of  those  Irish  poets  who  had 
been  trained  in  the  yet  unbroken  traditions  of  the  classical  poetic 
schools. 

In  his  writings  variety  of  thought  is  accompanied  by  beauty  of 
imagery.  The  requirements  of  metre  never  force  him  to  depart 
from  accuracy  of  idiom.  Unlike  most  of  the  poets  who  followed 
him,  he  is  never  compelled  to  appeal  to  poetic  license  as  a 
justification  fur  incorrect  grammar  or  slovenly  pronunciation.  Few 
Irish  poets  indeed  had  such  complete  control  over  the  resources 
of  the  language,  and  few,  if  any,  could  wield  with  such  facility 
its   extensive    vocabulary   for  the    accurate    expression    of   thought. 

1  The  date  of  thu  death  of  Sir  John  Fitzgerald  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent 
volume. 
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He  speaks  to  the  point  and  is  never  tedious.  He  avoids  repetition 
as  far  as  circumstances  allow.  It  is  only  in  his  elegies,  and 
in  them  only  occasionally,  that  we  find  anything  like  excessive 
dwelling  upon  one  idea.  But  before  censuring  his  taste,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  poet  was  not  a  perfectly  free  agent  in 
poems  of  this  class.  Circumstances  limited  the  choice  of  ideas ; 
tradition  had  already  determined  the  subjects  which  alone  were 
considered  appropriate  to  such  occasions,  had  fixed  the  metre  as  well 
as  the  mode  of  treatment,  and  had  placed  certain  bounds  which  no 
poet  could  venture  to  transgress.  David  showed  his  power  in  being 
able,  within  the  narrow  limits  imposed  by  tradition,  to  develop  the 
old  trite  theme  without  displeasing  his  audience  or  wearying  his 
reader.  His  wide  reading  had  stocked  his  mind  with  historical 
parallels  and  furnished  him  with  a  wealth  of  appropriate  allusions, 
while  his  cheerful  nature  and  practical  common  sense  enabled  him  to 
enliven  the  dullest  subject  with  the  freshness  of  wit. 

For  the  history  of  the  Oates  Plot  in  Ireland,  ior  that  of  King 
James  II  and  the  Williamite  Revolution,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  for 
the  story  of  the  Cromwellian  plantation,  his  works  are  invaluable 
His  poems  form  a  running  commentary  upon  all  the  principal  political 
occurrences  of  his  day.  Being  practically  the  only  extant  works  in 
Irish  upon  this  period  of  our  history,  the  study  of  them  is  indispens- 
able for  anyone  who  wishes  to  enter  into  the  feelings  which  stirred 
the  Irish  masses,  or  desires  to  appreciate  the  aims  of  their  leaders 
during  that  season  of  political  unrest.  He  does  not  pretend  to 
be  an  unmoved  spectator  of  stirring  events ;  neither  does  he  conceal 
his  ardent  sympathy  with  national  aspirations;  but  he  is  neither  a 
mere  political  pamphleteer  nor  a  hot-headed  partisan,  carried  away  by 
unthinking  enthusiasm.  While  encouraging  his  countrymen  to  defend 
their  rights,  he  does  not  neglect  to  give  them  needful  admonitions  and 
sound  advice.  In  accents  stern  and  serious,  like  those  of  some  ancient 
stoic,  he  teaches  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  errors  and  defeats 
of  the  past,  inculcates  the  necessity  of  religion,  morality,  and  honour- 
able conduct,  and  points  out  with  warning  voice  the  dangers  of 
over-confidence  and  insubordination.  His  love  of  truth  is  not 
diminished  by  his  patriotism,  nor  do  his  sympathies  blind  him  to  the 
faults  of  his  countrymen.     He    criticizes   the  mistakes  of  political 
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parties  and  the  failings  of  military  commanders  with  all  the  sincerity 
of  an  unimpassioned  judge. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  by  anyone  capable  of  reading  and 
appreciating  the  original  how  unfair  it  would  be  to  judge  of  the  poetic 
skill  of  David  ÓBruadair  by  my  translation.  All  poetry  suffers 
severely  in  the  process  of  translation  into  a  strange  language.  Many 
of  those  qualities  which  give  charm  to  the  verse  in  the  original  are 
incapable  of  reproduction  in  a  different  idiom.  Choiceness  of  expres- 
sion and  terseness  of  diction  vanish,  and  with  them  harmony  of  phrase. 
The  idiom  becomes  less  felicitous,  the  imagery  less  appropriate,  and 
the  meaning  less  pregnant.  It  is  difficult  to  translate  any  poetry 
tolerably  ;  but  Irish  poetry  is,  admittedly,  of  all  the  most  untranslat- 
able. The  chain  of  alliteration,  which  binds  together  for  the  ear 
every  word  connected  by  sense,  and  the  constant  recurrence  of  vocalic 
assonance  and  consonantal  correspondence,  which  arouses  the  attention  of 
the  mind  and  satisfies  its  expectations,  combine  to  give  to  every  stanza 
of  an  Irish  poem  an  harmonious  unity  and  a  gratifying  completeness, 
which  defy  reproduction  and  baffle  the  translator.  Again,  the  extra- 
ordinary copiousness  of  the  Irish  vocabulary,  and  the  equally  astonishing 
freedom  in  the  employment  of  figurative  language,  while  enabling 
the  poet  to  reveal  every  shade  of  meaning  and  to  dwell  without 
palling  upon  the  same  thought  in  ever-varying  language,  must,  of 
necessity,  when  turned  into  a  less  copious  or  less  figurative  language, 
either  weary  the  reader  by  continual  repetitions  or  displease  him  by 
unfamiliar  metaphors. 

My  chief  aim  throughout  has  been  to  make  the  translation  as  literal 
as  possible.  Hence  I  have  not  hesitated  to  employ  words  in  the 
metaphorical  meanings  which  they  have  in  Irish,  though  such 
meanings  are  in  many  cases  rather  foreign  to  English  usage.  In  this 
way  it  is  hoped  that  the  distinctive  imagery  and  colour  of  the  original 
will  be  better  preserved.  I  have  striven  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible 
the  order  of  the  lines  in  the  Irish  stanzas,  for  every  line  of  Irish  poetry 
forms  a  complete  clause  or  a  self-contained  grammatical  member  of 
the  whole  sentence.  Owing  to  the  frequency  of  those  syntactical 
inversions,  so  beloved  by  Irish  poets,  a  line-for-line  translation  forced 
me  to  admit  an  occasional  anacoluthon  into  the  English  version.  This 
will  not,  I  expect,  displease  the  student  nor  render  the  meaning 
vol.  i  e 
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obscure  to  the  ordinary  English  reader.  Again,  in  order  to  give  a 
reader  some  idea,  however  imperfect,  of  the  spirit  of  the  poems  and 
some  sense  of  the  swing  of  the  original  verse,  it  seemed  to  me  that  a 
certain  measure  of  rhythm  in  the  translation  was  demanded.  Variety 
has  been  attained  by  changing  the  rhythm  of  the  translation  where  the 
metre  changes  in  the  original.  Needless  to  say,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  reproduce  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  Irish  metres.  Such 
a  task  would  be  utterly  impossible  in  English,  for  the  phonetical 
systems  of  the  two  languages  are  too  different  to  allow  success.  A 
certain  similarity  of  rhythm  between  the  text  and  the  translation  may, 
indeed,  be  noticed,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  rhythm  has 
been  everywhere  subordinated  and  sacrificed  to  literalness.  In 
addition  the  translation  was  hastily  executed  when  the  printing  of 
the  work  was  already  in  progress,  so  that  there  was  no  time  to 
perfect  the  rhythm  or  remove  uncouthness  of  language.  If  I 
have  succeeded  in  producing  a  translation  which  preserves  some  little 
portion  of  the  spirit  of  the  original,  I  am  satisfied.  Such  as  it  is  I 
now  submit  it  to  the  reader.  Should  his  judgment  be  unfavourable, 
let  him  neglect  the  translation,  and  devote  his  attention  to  the 
original.  "  Si  cui  legere  non  placet,  nemo  compellit  invitum.  Bibat 
vinum  vetus  cum  suavitate  et  nostra  musta  contemnat." 


Nil  cuirle  ná  caiónearh  pd  an  r camalaó  rlua<5  an  puipc 
pe  cuilleaó  asur  ceacpaca  rarhpuin  náp  puaiseapa 
íp  micib  t>arii  pcapaó  pe  peanmaib  puapaca 
ip  nac  lonamap  eaca  n<5  eallaig  a  Vuac  t>om  C15. 

Dáibió  ua  bpuabaip  ccc.  Q.O.  1691. 
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DUQNaiRe  ócnftit)  ui  5Ruaoair? 


l— éisc  m'osNat),  a  rhume  tíiór 

[Mss. :  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  29614  (A)  ;  Stowe,  R.I.A.,  E  v.  5,  p.  364  (E), 
F  ii  2,  p.  335  (F) ;  K.I.A.  23  L  6  (L),  23  M  47  (M) ;  Maynooth,  Murphy  xcvi  (m) ; 
and  a  Ms.  written  by  Seaman  6  t)peaba  (D). 

Dáibió  6  bpuabaip  ccc.  is  the  inscription  above  this  poem  in  A,  L,  M,  and 
D;  and  as  A  is  the  most  ancient  Ms.,  and  was  written  by  the  accomplished  scribe, 
Seán  na  "Raicineac,  who  was  familiar  with  David's  compositions,  and  even 
possessed  some  of  his  Mss.,  its  authority  is  of  great  weight.  E,  m  and  F  inscribe 
it  Oomnall  mac  Oáipe  ccc;  and  though  modern  (5  Longain  Mss.,  they  may 
have  followed  more  ancient  ones.  Dorhnall  mac  Ddipe  was  a  sixteenth -century 
poet  who  flourished  c.  1570.  Besides  some  historical  poems  on  the  Fitzgerald 
family,  I  have  met  with  at  least  two  religious  poems  by  him:  (1)  (5ea^  Pe 
maomib  molaó  bé,  and  (2)  a  naorh  TTluipe  a  mácaip  bé.  The  appeal  in 
Rann  xx  to  St.  Bartholomew  as  the  poet's  special  patron,  who  is  not  mentioned 
elsewhere  by  David,  must  be  taken  into  account  in  deciding  this  question  of 
authorship.  No  date  is  given  for  the  composition  of  the  poem  except  in  D,  which 
gives  1630.     If  this  dating  be  not  a  mere  guess  of  the  scribe,  it  would  seem  to 

I 

éif  c  m'opnab,  a  TÍluipe  mop, 

a  circe  ceolriiaip  na  jcliap, 
caorham  pinn  ap  gonaib  bdip 

l  jconaip  pláince  5cm  ciaó. 


Sciupaió  pinn  pan  plige  gcóip, 

a  píogain  glóprhap  na  nbúl, 
a  aonbldic  caipbeac  na  bcpeab, 

bo  paopldm  leapuigce  liom. 

1,  1.  1   rhóip,  M,  D.     1.  2  ceolmap,  M,  D.  n,  1.  1  pnme  M,  D. 

1.  2  nbuball,  D.    1.  4  paopldm,  M  ;  paop  1dm,  D. 
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POEMS  OF  DAVID  0  BRUADAIR 

I.— HEAR  MY  SIGH,  0  MARY  GREAT 

exclude  both  claimants,  being  apparently  too  recent  for  Oorrmall  mac  Dáipe, 
and  too  early  for  OáibiÓ  6  bpuaoaip. 

The  poem,  which  is  a  prayer  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  that,  by  her  intercession 
with  her  Divine  Son,  she  may  obtain  for  the  penitent  poet,  through  the  merits  of 
the  passion  of  Christ,  protection  against  invisible  foes  and  the  grace  of  final 
perseverance,  is  full  of  deep  religious  feeling.  Ranns  iv-xn  follow  the  stereotyped 
lines  of  the  paoipibe  in  enumerating  the  principal  sins  committed,  and  the 
various  virtues  and  religious  duties  neglected.  In  such  confessions,  as  is  well 
known,  the  poet  as  a  rule  enumerates  tbe  chief  sins  to  which  human  nature  is 
liable,  rather  than  those  which  he  himself  has  actually  committed,  and  so  his 
words  cannot  be  taken  as  strictly  historical. 

The  metre  is  Rcmnuigeacc  bialcac,  otherwise  "R.  map,  consisting  of 
four  lines  of  seven  syllables  each.  Every  line  ends  in  a  monosyllable ;  and  the  final 
monosyllables  of  the  second  and  fourth  lines  rhyme.  Those  rules  may  be 
represented  by  this  scheme — 4  (71)2"1"4.  But  in  common  with  many  religious 
poems  of  the  period,  it  is  rather  defective  in  the  additional  adornments  of  this  kind 
of  verse,  such  as  internal  rhymes,  and  even  uaim  or  alliteration.  The  following 
irregular  rhymes  may  be  noted — búl  :  liom  (R.  n) ;  cdic  :  acdim  (R.  vin) ; 
clap  :  spáp  (R.  xn) ;  ])6y  :  eoil  (R.  xiv);  Cpíopc  :  píop  (R.  xv);  abup  : 
cpoip  (R.  xvin) ;  léip  :  éipc  (R.  xxi).] 


Hear  my  sigh,  0  Mary  great, 
Treasure  musical  of  clerks, 

Keep  me  safe  from  wounds  of  death 
In  salvation's  fogless  path. 

H 

Guide  me  in  the  way  of  right, 
Glorious  Queen  of  creatures  thou, 

Helpful  flower  of  the  tribes, 
Thy  saving  hand  to  me  extend. 

B    2 


éisc  rrvosuat),  a  íimme  iíiór  [i 


Scaoil  mo  cean^al,  meap  mo  coip, 
cneapui^  mo  luic,  póip  mo  jjuaip, 

nd  pulam^  me  i  n^alap  a  bpaO 
pá  cumap  na  n-dpacc  nbuaipc. 

IV 

Chbpeac  mo  locca,  papaoip, 

oc,  a  piom  ni  cualang  m'piop ; 
mo  coinpiap  50  meaca  mall 

íp  clí  cpiaó  50  ceann  pern  pliop. 

v 
Uaibpeac  m'inncinn,  beag  Oam  $pd6, 

lionmap  dp  pdicne  Oon  cpainnc, 
dóbal  á\\  n-anncoil  Oon  Optíip  ; 

cpdbaó  ní  pmuainim  im  cainnc. 

VI 

popmaO  póp,  510Ó  claon  an  ceapO, 

baogal  50  ocapla  íonna  lion, 
cannclam  cpé  ponap  50c  pip 

Oom  ppean^goin  le  miopcaip  bíoó. 

VII 

TTIeapapóacc  níop  capap  póp, 

cíocpac  cum  óil  mé  50c  uaip  ; 
ni  hupap  Oam  péana  an  cpaoip 

a  óéanam,  a  Cpíopc,  íp  cpuaió. 

VIII 

puacmap  bímpe  ^an  cúip  ceipc, 

Oiulcaim  Oul  1  gcumann  cdic  ; 
le  ppaoc  píppeip^e  ^an  pop 

i  nOibpeip^e  na  n-oc  acdim. 

in,  1.  1  ná  meap,  D,  which  gives  better  sense,  but  makes  the  line  hyper  - 
syllabic.  1.  3  pulans,  M.  iv,  1.  1  p6  paoip,  D.  vi,  1.  4  bf,  D  ;  bíc,  M. 
viii,  1.  1  ^ac  ctnp  ceipc,  M  ;  gan  cuir  ceapc,  D.    1.  3  gan  piop,  D. 


i]  HEAR  MY  SIGH,  0  MARY  GREAT 

in 

Loose  my  bonds,  appraise1  my  guilt, 
Heal  my  wounds,  my  trouble  aid, 

Leave  me  not  to  languish,  long 
Under  sullen  demons'  sway. 


IV 


Awful  are  my  faults,  alas, 

Ah,  my  mind  can't  number  them, 

My  conscience  cowed  is  slow  to  stir, 
A  clay -frame  tight  confines  my  heart. 


Proud  my  mind  is,  small  my  love, 
Sated  with  excessive  greed, 

Great  my  evil  bent  for  lust, 
I  heed  not  piety  in  speech. 

VI 

Envy  too,  deceitful  trade, 

Its  net,  I  fear,  hath  me  ensnared, 
Sorrow  vexed  at  others'  bliss 

bounded  me  with  lasting  hate. 


Temperance  I  have  not  loved, 
Yearning  constantly  for  drink, 

Excess  I  can't  with  ease  renounce, 
Hard,  0  Christ,  that  struggle  is. 

VIII 

I,  all  filled  with  causeless  hate, 
With  men  refuse  to  live  at  peace, 

In  anger's  fierce  relentless  rage 
An  outlaw  sad  I  lead  my  life. 


1  i.e.,  judge  leniently.     The  variant  ná  meap,  do  not  judge,  do  not  consider, 
shows  the  meaning,  but  spoils  the  metre. 


6  éisc  nvosNat),  a  íímirae  tíiór  [i 

IX 

lTlaiDion  Dorhnaift  pí£  na  pío^ 

t)opulaiTi5  bímpe  pe  cpiall 
pá  óupaó  ceaglaig  na  n-opD 

Speaónac  dp  njlóipne  5cm  ciall. 

x 

Oéanarii  cpoipce  ap  aicpip  nt>é 
peacnaim  ón  ceipD  pin  t>o  píop. 

bappaim  an  pípirme  ceapc; 
íp  ea£al  50  ^caiépiom  a  íoc. 

XI 

1  n-upnaié  níop  cuipeap  trtíil, 

íon^naó  dp  Dcníhc  pip  an  olc, 
ní  béapcac  Deapbca  mo  lam, 

ní  labpaim  50  cldé  pe  bocc. 

XII 

CoiméaD  na  paoipe  50  glan 

do  péip  aiéeanca  na  ^cldp 
níop  ppíc  uainn  ap  pognaiii  piarii, 

a  glópThuipe.  ^iall  Dam  oT^r» 

XIII 

Coclaig  caicleac  ap  an  uan, 

Do  bd  a  uaTvian  cap  mo  ceann 
Do  glacaó  í  nDíol  mo  locc, 

'p  an  píonpuil  Do  óóipc  'paT1  ^cpann. 

XIV 

5uio  ap  mo  pon  cum  Do  line, 

a  cpuó  map  111  1  meapc  ^6y ; 
cunrmig  ^an  me  léi^ion  uaic, 

a  paecamneall  nuaó  dp  n-eoil. 

x,  1.  2  an  céipb,  M.    1.  3  bapaiTn,  M.  xi,  1.  3  láirh,  M.    1.  4  cláic, 

M,  D.  xii,  1.  3  na  slápp,  M.     1.  4  sptíóacc,  D.  xiii,  1.  1  coclaió, 

D,  M.    1.  2  a  uariiain,  D  ;  na  uarhan,  M. 
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IX 

On  Sunday,  morn  of  King  of  kings, 

Unwillingly  I  go  to  hear 
My  weal  in  church  by  clerics  preached, 

Yet  gay  my  senseless  chatter  sounds. 

x 

Fasting,  God  to  imitate, 

Is  a  trade  I  ever  shun, 
Justice  too  I  bar  and  truth, 

I  fear  that  I  must  pay  the  price. 

XI 

In  prayer  I  never  took  delight, 

Strange  my  tendency  to  sin, 
Grudgingly  I  proffer  alms, 

Rude  my  language  to  the  poor. 

XII 

The  keeping  pure  of  holy  days 

By  table-graven  law  prescribed 
Erom  me  was  never  duly  got, 

Glorious  Mary,  grant  me  grace. 

XIII 

Beg  the  Lamb,  who  feared  for  me, 

To  be  appeased  receiving  Thee 
And  the  wine-blood1  which  He  shed 

On  the  tree  to  pay  for  sin. 

XIV 

Pray  thy  Son  on  my  behalf, 

Lily -form  amidst  the  rose, 
Mind  me  lest  I  stray  from  thee, 

Ever  brilliant  guiding  light. 

1  This  beautiful  Irish  word,  here  used  in  its  full  original  sense,  sums  up 
briefly  the  Church's  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  the  Blood  of  Christ  as  shed  on  the 
cross  with  His  Blood  offered  up  under  the  appearance  of  wine  in  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass.  Occasionally,  however,  the  meaning  seems  to  have  been  influenced 
in  the  sense  of  u  noble  blood,"  probably  through  confusion  with  the  words 
pionnpuil  and  pioppuil. 


8  éisc  ni'osiNiat),  a  íiiume  iIiór  [i 

XV 

Q  íngean  tnl  acap  na  bpeapc, 

a  buiine  bleacc  íopa  Cpíopc, 
a  learmáin  leapca  an  ppiopait)  naoini, 

ná  ceaOuig  mo  léigion  píop. 

XVI 

Q  cníi  ceannpa  na  pope  pígin, 

a  oeallpaó  óíleap  na  n-65, 
pmuain  mo  óeacaip,  péac  mo  cáp, 

ná  héap,  a  gpdpac,  mo  $lóp. 

xvir 

Smuam  an  cpeab,  óp  píolaó  pib, 

t>o  óíccioll  cuip  ap  a  bcaob, 
a  gpuaó  gapéa  ópióleac  gpinn, 

ní  cubaió  pioc  opuim  peO  gaol. 

XVIII 

Q  lop  uriila  na  naoi  n-ópO 
'p  an  cplóig  b'pulamj  pém  abup, 

aiccim  copaó  páipe  an  pig, 

Oo  éáil  ppoéa  a  clí  pan  ^cpoip. 

xix 

UipO  na  n-amgiol  íp  na  n-óg, 

uipo  na  n-appcal  ip  na  naorii, 
50  paib  Imne  lá  na  liac 

oáp  pciacaó  ón  gcuipe  sclaon. 

xx 

ITio  capa  Tíiaié  appcail  pém 

pdpcalón  naorhca  mo  ciuil, 
a  cuioiugaó  íappaim  00  gnáió 

50  bpialguió  an  cáilginn  úip. 

xvi.  This  rann  and  the  following  one  are   omitted   in   M.  xx,   1.    1 

rn'Obpcol,  D.    1.  3  a  curhbúgaó,  D. 
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xv 

God  the  Father's  daughter  dear, 

Nurse  who  suckled' st  Jesus  Christ, 
True  spouse  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

Do  not  let  me  fall  or  fail. 

XVI 

Tender  darling,  gentle-eyed, 

Splendour  bright  by  virgins  loved, 
See  how  hard,  how  sad  ray  plight, 

Spurn  not,  gracious  Queen,  ray  cry. 

XVII 

Think  of  those  from  whom  thou  sprang' st, 

Earnest  strive  on  their  behalf, 
0  radiant,  charming,  beauteous  face, 

It  is  not  meet  to  slight  thy  kin. 

XVIII 

By  the  nine  obedient  choirs 

And  the  martyr  hosts  of  earth, 
The  Passion's  fruit  I  humbly  crave — 

The  cross-shed  heart-blood  of  the  King. 

XIX 

May  virgin  and  angelic  choirs, 

The  twelve  apostles  and  the  saints, 
Be  with  me  that  day  of  sighs 

Shielding  me  from  demon  horde. 

XX 

My  own  apostle,  faithful  friend, 

Saint  Bartholomew  I  sing, 
Ever  I  implore  his  aid 

And  the  Táilgheann's1  fervent  prayer. 

1  Táilgheann :  the  name  by  which  St.  Patrick  was  known  to  the  Druids.  It 
occurs  in  their  prophecy  of  his  advent:  cicpa  calcenn  cap  muip  mepcenn, 
in  which  passage  it  is  translated  by  Muirchu  maccu  Machtheni  in  the  seventh 
century  :  Asciciput,  i.e.  adze-head,  in  reference  to  his  ecclesiastical  tonsure.  For 
reasons  in  favour  of  the  probable  authenticity  of  this  prophecy  vid.  Bury,  Life  of 
St.  Patrick,  p.  79.  Some  ancient  Irish  glossators  connected  the  word  with  cului<5, 
to  humble;  cf.  O'Curry,  Mss.  Mat.,  p.  617. 


ío  scéal  do  scaoil  [n 

XXI 

Sipim  opcpa,  a  coimbe  cáió, 

cioftlaic  oom  caipoib  50  léip 
paopcioc  000  cpócaipe  puaipc; 

a  póbpuio  puapcail  íp  éipe. 

XXII 

ceaN^aL 

éipc  Tn'éi^neac,  a  péapla  t>on  póp  ó  oedim, 

íp  péac  cpéacca  mo  cléib  cuil  50  leop  ap  bpdp, 

mé  1  n-éi^ion  §éapcoil5  cpóóa  an  bdip, 

a  $éa;5  naorhca,  a  gaollhuipe,  póip  mo  cap. 

11.— scéal  t)o  SCG01L 

[Ms.  written  by  peat)ap  6  péitín,  in  Blarney,  a.d.  1767-S.  The  poem 
is  entitled  Dáibí  ó  bprjatjaip  ccc.  05  caoineaó  a  corhpcoláipe.  I  am 
indebted  to  Ga&5  6  Oonnca&a  for  a  copy  of  this  poem,  which  I  have  not  met 
with  elsewhere.  The  elegy  unfortunately  supplies  us  with  little  information 
regarding  this  school- companion  of  David.  "NVe  learn  that  his  name  was  Seon 
(R.  in)  ;  that  he  was  of  a  Norm  an -Irish  family,  Sldn  bon  plcmnba  gallrja 
gae&ealac  (R.  xi) ;  but  all  the  other  facts  narrated  about  him  are  of  too  general 
a  character  to  draw  any  inferences  from  them  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
companion  of  David's  (R.  xvn),  skilled  in  all  the  liberal  arts  and  philosophy  of  the 
schools  (R.  xii,  xiii).  The  first  line  of  R.  11,  DléatmgaÓ  maoice  pcaoileaó  an 
pcéil  pin,  is  almost  word  for  word  the  same  as  the  first  line  of  R.  11  of  Pierce 
Ferriter's  poem  (which  begins  Docuala  pcéal  bo  céap  ap  16  me),  viz. 
áóbap  maoite  pcaoileaó  an  pcéil  rm.  The  thought,  however,  is  so  trite  in 
such  elegies  that  we  are  hardly  justified  in  supposing  that  there  has  been  borrow- 
ing on  either  side.  An  expression  similar  to  Qnoip  cpdibce  map  cdim 
it)  óéiópe :  Tií  paib  Oipín  rj'éip  na  pémne  (R.  xv)  occurs  in  another 
poem  of  David's,  Illicit)  poicéim  50  píol  sCtípcai^  (R.  xvin),  "written 
in  a.d.  1692,  aiiiuil  Oipín  rj'éip  na  péinne:  puapap  pábpais  íppeac  65. 
In  this  latter  poem,  lamenting  the  loss  of  his  former  friends,  he  also  says  (R.  x) 

I 
Scéal  do  pcaoil  pan  mbanba  mbpaonaig, 
ni  bmn  lem  cluaip  beic  t)á  éipceacc, 
oobeip  mo  cpoióe  50  cpdióce  céapca 
^an  é  a  nbiu  an  cé  bí  a  noé  05011111. 

xxi,  1.  1  Sípnn,  M,  D.  1.  2  t>o  cáiptnb,  D.  1.  3  paop  cic,  M.  1.  4  aip 
pó  bpoit),  D.  xxii,  1.  1  póip,  D;  o  ccám,  M;  ó'  cdim,  D.  1.  2  aip 
báp,  M.     1.  4  a  gaoúal  líluipe,  M.    pinic,  M  ;  Omen,  D. 

1,  1.  1  mbaonrjió. 
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XXI 

I  beseech  Thee,  spotless  Lord, 

On  all  my  friends  rain  kindly  down 
Thy  mercy  sweet  in  saving  shower, 

From  bondage  free  them,  hear  my  sigh. 

XXII 

RECAPITULATION 
Hear  thou  my  sigh  and  groan,  Pearl  of  my  race, 

And  look  at  my  wonnded  heart  wasted  by  sin, 
'Mid  the  sharp-piercing,  blood-shedding  tortures  of  death, 

0  holy  maid,  Mary  dear,  help  my  distress. 


II.— THROUGH  TEARFUL  BANBHA  NEWS  HATH  SPREAD 

i  n-am  seom  a  nsoc  bom  ciallgoin  :  oc  na  Seom  an  lappaió  uaim.  One 
of  these  Seom  must  be  Sip  Seán  mac  <5eapailc,  who  left  for  France  after  the 
capitulation  of  Limerick,  October,  1691.  One  of  the  others  may  be  his 
coúipcoláipe,  but  it  cannot  be  Sean  bo  búpc  of  Cacaip  TTlaocail,  who  is 
mentioned  separately  in  the  same  poem  (R.  xxxviii);  neither  can  it  be  Sean 
mac  Cpiasam  to  whom  the  poem  Caccup  naim  was  addressed,  a.d.  1675, 
for  we  have  David's  elegy  upon  him,  beginning,  O'éas  bume  nac  beápnab 
ctípna  piaríi  bá  bpnaip. 

Judging  from  the  metre,  one  would  not  be  inclined  to  attribute  this  poem  to 
David,  for,  apart  from  the  Ceangal  in  which  the  Qrhpdn  metre  is  observed,  the 
Caoineab  metre  of  the  rest  of  the  poem  is  very  irregular.  There  are  but  six 
ranns  which  observe  all  the  laws  of  Caomeao  ;  and  of  the  remaining  lines 
scattered  throughout  the  poem,  seventeen  lines  are  regular,  and  twenty-three 
irregular.  Now,  in  all  David's  poems,  even  the  earliest,  which  can  be  dated 
with  certainty,  he  appears  a  finished  master  of  the  art  of  versification;  hence, 
apart  from  the  supposition  of  corruption  in  transmission,  it  is  difficult  to  justify 
the  genuineness  of  the  poem,  either  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  hurried 
extempore  composition,  or  an  early  production  of  David's  youthful  pen. 3 

I 
Through  tearful  Banbha1  news  hath  spread, 
Harsh  grating  on  my  listening  ear ; 
Crushed  with  grief  it  leaves  my  heart, 
Here  yesterday,  he's  gone  to-day  ! 

1  Banbha,  i.e.  Ireland.  According  to  the  legend  Banbha  was  the  queen  of 
Eathur,  otherwise  Mac  Cuill,  king  of  the  Tuatha  Dé  Danann;  vid.  Keating's 
History,  vol.  i.,  pp.  222-224. 
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ii 

TYléat)U5aó  maoice  pcaoileaó  an  pcéil  pin, 

a  púile  05  bíinaó  ap  a  céile, 

a  aicne  a  cuimne  a  céaOpaó, 

'r  5UP  piabam  ap  íappaió  me  péin  aip. 

in 

lp  bona  óarii  nac  paba  ó  éagap, 
íp  Seon  50  oocc  pá  clocaib  claona, 
cuiple  a  cpoióe  cpoióe  mo  cléibpe, 
mo  lub  mo  liaig  íno  leigeap  mo  céabpaó. 


beió  an  báp  50  bpáé  lem  béalpa 
nó  50  pínceap  píop  1  ^cpé  me 
pan  pean^  ptí^ac  Itjémap  léimneac 
00  beié  ína  11015  ína  uaó  'p  ma  aonap. 

v 

"Ní  bea^  'na  óeoió  gleo  na  5péme, 
bo  caoió  an  ceine  an  c-mpce  'p  an  c-aeóeap, 
bo  caoin  an  ponn  an  conn  'p  an  c-éapca, 
Oo  caoió  iac  íp  íapc  íp  éanlaié. 

TI 

lp  é  mo  gptíópa  00  b'cíille  le  péacamc, 
pilleaó  a  púl  a  upla  íp  a  éaban 
guailne  geala  glaca  íp  5605a 
íp  ucc  map  cubap  na  cuinne  cpéine. 

VII 

"Ní  maoióim  an  spuaó  gapéa  gléigeal, 
ntí  an  béal  cana  Oeap^  cpaopac, 
ná  an  copp  com  ban  le  clum  géipe, 
ná  an  bá  colpa  pocpa  péime. 

in,  1.  2  paoi  cloic  claona.    1.  4  luib.  iv,  1.  4  1  nuaig  í  nuac  'p  1 

Tiaonap.  v,  1.  3  c-eapcaó. 
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ii 
Anguish  grows,  as  spreads  that  news, 
Lo,  his  eyes  together  closed  ; 
Gone  his  knowledge,  thought  and  sense, 
Hence  lost  in  wild  despair  am  I. 

in 
Would  I  had  died  long  ago, 
Ere  sloping  stones  confined  my  Seon  ; 
His  heart's  pulse  was  my  heart's  desire, 
My  thought,  my  cure,  my  healing  herb. 

IV 

Death  will  e'er  be  on  my  lips, 
Till  stretched  I  lie  beneath  the  sod, 
Since  he  so  graceful,  sprightly,  gay, 
In  lonely  grave  abandoned  lies. 


His  loss  the  sun  did  trouble  great, 
Caused  water,  fire,  and  air  to  mourn, 
Earth,  wave,  and  moon  lamented  him, 
The  land,  the  fish,  the  birds  bewailed.1 

VI 

My  love,  he  was  most  fair  to  see, 
His  glancing  eye,  his  curl-crowned  brow, 
Hands  and  limbs  and  shoulders  bright, 
And  breast  like  foam  of  surging  sea. 

VII 

I  need  not  praise  his  cheek's  clear  charm, 
His  slender,  ruddy,  crimson  lips, 
His  body  white  as  down  of  swan, 
His  firm,  unflinching,  stalwart  stand. 

1  The  sympathy  of  irrational  creation — brutes,  plants,  minerals — with  human 
woe  is  a  familiar  topic  with  Irish  poets. 
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VIII 

Gcc  le  t>eilb  le  beipe  íp  le  t)éanarii 
íp  le  cpann  'p  a  t>á  óíceall  péin  aip, 
CU5  an  nábúp  plaiceamail  aopca 
cúip  na  ppáioe  6  rhndib  na  nbéice. 

IX 

Gu5  an  peap  ^an  caca  cpéigáe 
nnan  t)on  riiaic  íp  ceap  t>on  céibil, 
J5pdó  oon  bponnaó  íp  puac  oon  éapaó, 
ctjl  pe  cmnceacc  agaió  pe  péile. 

x 
"Ní  cu5  ^ean  nd  peapc  oo  spéicib, 
ní  rug  coil  bo  coice  an  cpao^ail, 
níop  cuip  puim  1  péao  nd  1  péabaib, 
í  n-óp  ná  í  n-eappaó,  í  n-eac  ná  í  n-éaoac. 

XI 

Slán  bon  plannba  §allt>a  gaeólac, 
^leannóip  paille,  peabac  pléibe, 
acaip  nniie,  oncú  éaccac, 
beicip  beoóa,  leogan  léibiiieac. 

XII 

pileoip  peapcac  cpeabac  cpéinriieap, 
piannaióe  pípéan,  cupaó  cléipeac, 
píoppáió  peapac,  plaió  na  péile, 
peallpam  pile  piagaióe  péinne. 

XIII 

bile  buaóac  ndp  puacui^  éigpe, 
aball  óip  íp  póip  na  péinne, 
pcacdn  pcoil  ollarii  aonaig, 
^éagdn  geal  na  mban  oo  bpéa^aó. 

viii,  1.  2  seems  corrupt.  1.  3  naccúip.  ix,  1.  1  caca  ;  1.  4  le.  x,  1.  3 
leg.  í  péat)?  xi,  1.  3  aoncú.  xn,  1.  2  pianuióe.     1.  4  pallparh. 

xiii,  1.  3  611  an. 

1  aenach :  this  -was  one  of  the  great  public  assemblies,  whether  national  or 
provincial,  of  Ireland.  It  resembled  and  partook  of  the  principal  characteristics 
of  the  Roman  Comitia,  the  Greek  aywv,  and  the  modern  theatre  and  fair.  The 
word  is  rendered  "agon  (i.e.  a-ywv)  regale"  in  connexion  with  aonac  Cailcean 
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Besides,  to  beauty's  well-built  form 
And  frame  by  double  care  improved, 
Nature's  bounteous  wont  did  add 
Precedence  o'er  the  Graces  fair. 

IX 

This  man,  who  lacked  no  talents,  turned 
To  good  his  mind,  to  strife  dislike, 
To  bounty  love,  refusal  hate, 
His  back  to  meanness,  face  to  alms. 

x 

He  showed  no  yearning  after  wealth. 
For  worldly  riches  no  desire, 
He  set  no  store  on  goods  or  gems 
On  gold  or  wares  or  steeds  or  dress. 

XI 

Farewell,  thou  Norman  Irish  plant, 
Watchful  glensman,  mountain  hawk, 
Daring  otter,  viper  fierce, 
Lively  lion,  brave  as  bear. 

XII 

Skilful  craftsman,  active  chief, 
Loyal  soldier,  knight  of  clerks, 
Truthful  prophet,  bounteous  prince, 
The  Fenian's  huntsman,  sophist,  bard. 

xm 
Tree  of  spells,  no  muse's  foe, 
Golden  apple,  Fenians'  aid, 
Learning's  mirror,  aenach's1  sage2 
Whose  lightsome  limbs  lured  ladies'  love. 

in  L.  Arm.  f.  10  a2;  and  it  glosses  the  word  "  theatrum  "  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  c.  xix.  v.  29,  ibid.  f.  183  b  2.  At  the  Aenach  new  laws  were  promul- 
gated and  old  laws  reinforced.  Military  reviews,  courts  for  the  hearing  of  appeals, 
and  ecclesiastical  synods  were  usually  or  frequently  held  at  the  same  time. 
Entertainment  was  provided  by  literary  and  musical  competitions,  athletic  sports, 
horse-racing,  and  the  assembly  of  such  a  large  concourse  of  people  gave  merchants, 
native  and  foreign,  an  opportunity  for  the  disposal  of  wares  and  produce,  which 
they  readily  availed  themselves  of. 

2  sage  :  ollamh,  one  of  the  highest  grade  in  any  art,  science,  or  profession. 
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XIV 

Q  pip  cuap  í  ocuamba  í  c'aonap, 
íp  biéeamail  bam  ^an  bul  t>o  c'péacam, 
mipe  a  bpup  a^up  cupa  i  nbaopbpoib, 
ní  hé  pin  an  cumann  céabna. 

xv 

lp  bea^  ndp  cailleap  leac  mo  céille, 
íp  béat)  50  oeo  50  bpónac  céapca, 
anoip  cpdióce  map  cdim  it>  óéiópe 
ní  paib  Oipín  b'éip  na  péinne. 


"Nó  50  gcapcap  pinn  le  céile 
lá  an  luam  ap  pluag  an  cpléibe 
mo  beannacc  a$up  beannacc  bé  leac: 
beic  map  acaoipe  cpíoc  50c  éinne. 

XVII 

ceaN5a6 

50  ^capcap  le  céile  me  péin  íp  mo  compdnac, 
mdó  pat>a  mo  pé  béao  céapca  oíogbdlac, 
ó  ceapcaió  uaim  pém  an  cé  peo  1  n-thp  pdiéce 
mo  beannacc  cum  bé  leac,  a  céile  caoin  ndipig. 

xiv,  1.  2  'oc  péacum.  xvn,  1.  4  cun  ;  caoin  ntíipeac. 


1  A  proverbial  expression  descriptive  of  a  state  of  utter  dereliction  and  woe. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  loneliness  of  Oisin  after  the  death  of  his  father  Fionn  in  the 
battle  of  Ath  Brea  on  the  Boyne  (Four  Masters,  283  a.d.),  and  of  his  son  Oscar  in 
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XIV 

Lonely  in  thy  southern  tomb, 
What  pain  to  see  thee  never  more ! 
I  here,  and  thou  in  thraldom  hound, 
Unlike  our  partnership  of  old  ! 

xv 

Half  my  wit  I've  almost  lost, 
Troubled  sad  henceforth  I  live, 
Tortured  as  I  am  for  thee, 
Ne'er  was  Oisin  for  the  Fiann.1 


Till  we  again  each  other  meet 
On  Doomsday  'mid  the  mountain2  host, 
God's  blessing  be,  and  mine,  with  thee  ; 
The  end  of  all  is  as  thou  art ! 

XVII 

RECAPITULATION 

Till  I  and  my  companion  meet  together  once  again, 
My  loss  will  ever  pain  me  sore,  though  long  my  life's  span  be, 
Since  from  me  he's  taken  now  and  thrust  into  the  clay, 
May  my  blessing,  comrade  mild,  escort  thee  up  to  God ! 

the  battle  of  Gabhra  (Four  Masters,  284  a.d.),  and  of  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  Fianna  'Eireann  in  the  three  disastrous  battles  of  Comar,  Gabhra,  and  Ollarbha 
(Four  Masters,  285  a.d.). 

2  The  mount  of   Sion,   where   Irish  tradition  places  the    scene  of  the  Last 
Judgment. 
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ill— Nac  aic  cm  nós 

[Mss.  :  E.I.  A.  23  M  47  (M)  ;  Maynooth,  Murphy  xii  (m) ;  Br.  Mus.  Add. 
29614  (A).  In  the  Mss.  these  two  epigrams  attacking  those  who  adopted  the 
English  language  and  manners  are  headed  Qn  peap  céaona  ccc.  In  all 
cases  they  follow  a  poem  of  David's,  usually  t)o  cea.15  mo  com,  which, 
however,  belongs  to  a  later  date,  viz.  a.d.  1691.  The  coming  of  the  Earl, 
mentioned  in  E.  ii,  is  usually  understood  to  refer  to  the  return  of  James,  the 
twelfth  Earl  of  Ormonde,  after  his  being  appointed  by  the  King,  at  Oxford,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  on  13th  November,  1643.  No  date  is  given  in  the  Mss.; 
and  it  may  be  that  his  appointment  to  that  same  office  for  the  second  time  on 
4th  November,  1661,  and  subsequent  arrival  in  Dublin  on  27th  July,  1662,  would 
suit  better.     For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  words  seem  to  imply  a  return  after  a 


I 
"Nac  aic  an  nop  po  ag  ínópcuib  b'peapaib  éipeann 
b'ac  50  nó  le  mópcup  ínaingléipeac, 
510Ó  caip  a  ocpeoip  ap  cóbaib  gallacléipe, 
ní  canaib  5I6P  ace  ^ópca  ^apbbéapla. 

ir 
TTlaing  acá  ^an  béapla  bmn 
ap  bceacc  an  íapla  50  héipinn  ; 

ap  peaó  mo  paogail  ap  cláp  Cuinn 

ban  ap  béapla  bobéapumn.* 


1,  1.  2  50  nuaó,  M  ;  50  mó  nó,  m.    1.  3  a  cobaib,  M.  11,  1.  2  ap 

ceacc,  m.    1.  3  bpéappuinn,  m. 


*  After  this  rann  m  adds : — 

bíoó  a  óia  a  acaip  nearhba 

a  meanma  1  mbéal  50.0  Oume 
bainim  pe  paogal  na  paogal 

oá  naorhao  aj\  peao  na  cpuirme. 
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III.- HOW  QUEER  THIS  MODE 

lengthened  absence,  such  as  would  be  the  period  from  1650  till  the  Eestoration, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aping  of  English  ways  was  much  more  noticeable 
after  1660  than  at  any  previous  period.  It  may  be  noted  that  Ormonde  was  no 
longer  an  Earl  at  either  of  the  assigned  dates,  having  been  created  Marquis  of 
Ormonde  in  September,  1642,  and  Duke  of  Ormonde  in  March,  1661 ;  and  he  is 
called  Duke  in  a  poem  of  David's,  Q  paoi  "pe  5I105CIP,  which  may  with 
probability  be  assigned  to  about  the  year  1666.  The  metre  of  Rann  1  is  Grhpán, 
with  the  following  vowel  sequence  : 

(_)a_ó_ó  a    _    é     _ 

The  metre  of  Rann  n  is  Oeibioe,  but  there  are  eight  syllables  in  the  second 
line.] 

I 

How  queer  this  mode  assumed  by  many  men  of  Erin, 
With  haughty,  upstart  ostentation  lately  swollen, 
Though  codes  of  foreign  clerks  they  fondly  strive  to  master, 
They  utter  nothing  but  a  ghost  of  strident  English. 

n 

Woe  to  him  who  cannot  simper  English, 
Since  the  Earl  hath  come  across  to  Erin  ; 
So  long  my  life  upon  Conn's  plain1  continues, 
I'd  barter  all  my  poetry  for  English.2 

1  Conn's  plain:  Ireland,  the  plain  of  Conn  Ceadchathach,  king  of  Ireland,  vid. 
inf.,  p.  41,  n.  7. 

3  In  m  a  pious  rann  follows,  which  may  be  rendered  : 

Grant,  0  God,  the  Heavenly  Father's 

Name  be  on  the  lips  of  all, 
And  may  Thine  own  for  years  eternal 

Be  hallowed  through  the  world's  expanse. 


c  2 
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iv.— Do  coNNRaó  pomcecfoal 

[Mss. :  R.I.A.  23  G  23  (G),  23  0  39  (0)  ;  Maynooth,  Murphy  xi,  xciv,  xcv, 
xcvi  (m);*  Seán  6  Dpeaba  (D). 

Titles:  Oáibi  6  bpuabcup  ccc.  1648  (D) ;  arhptín  Oiaba  ro  noc  bo  cúm 
bb.  6  bpuabaip  do  bí  í  sCaipleán  6  Lwtám  paba  6  pom  (m  94,  m  96) 
cimcioll  na  bliabna  1648  (m96). 

This  is  one  of  David's  earliest  poems  if  we  can  trust  the  date  given  in  m  96 
and  D  ;  and  in  it  he  reveals  to  us  with  exquisite  beauty  of  imagery,  in  lines  of 
charming  melody,  his  profoundly  devotional  spirit,  and  the  high  aim  he  put  before 
himself,  viz.,  to  praise  and  glorify  God,  the  source  and  origin  of  all  good  gifts. 

The  metre  is  -varied  : — 

I 
X)o  connpaó  poipceabal  opainn  óp  cíopbli$éeac 
cuip  ^ac  poccup  oon  cobap  6  pippilit), 
cionnpcnann  copac  íp  copaó  mo  pcpibinne 
cum  lonnpa  a  coile  'p  a  mola  50  pipirmeac. 


n 

ADORAMUS  TE  CRRISTE. 
Qópaim  éú,  a  éaióbpe  típ  ^cpú, 

a  maigpe  an  múip  neámóa, 
b'aépui^  le  peapc  ón  aéaip  50  neapc 

oáp  ^cabaip  1  ^ceapc  liláipe  ; 
map  gpéin  cpé  gloin  00  léimeaó  pib 

b'aonpcpiop  uilc  áóairii 
50  pu^aip  le  cpann  buine  'p  a  clarm 

a  hippionn  ceann  cápca. 

1,  1.  1  poipceabal,  D.     1.  2  6  píop  cuilleio,  m.     1.  3  cionnpsnann,  m. 
1.  4  Oo  mola,  0  ;  a  íiiolca,  m.  11,  1.  1  'dbaim,  D. 

*  I  may  mention  here  once  for  all  that  I  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to 
overburden  the  notes  of  this  edition  by  a  separate  enumeration  of  all  the  variants 
to  be  found  in  the  Murphy  Mss.,  Maynooth.  Those  copies  present  as  a  rule  the 
same  text,  often  by  the  same  scribe,  and  differ  only  in  their  scribal  inaccuracies 
and  misunderstandings.  Besides  there  are  generally  better  and  more  ancient 
copies  of  these  poems  still  preserved  in  the  R.I.A.  Mss.,  in  many  cases  the 
Mss.  from  which  the  Murphy  collection  was  transcribed.     The  Murphy  readings 
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IV.__TO  PEEACH  FORTH  THY  COVENANT 

(1)  R.  i,  QThpán  :     _ú_o__o_óí]_ 

(2)  It.  ii-iv,  Caoineao,  of  a  complicated  character.  In  each  line  a  sequence 
with  two  accented  vowels  is  repeated  three  times,  the  line  ending  with  two 
syllables  á  _.  The  vowels  of  the  above-mentioned  sequence  vary  of  course  in 
the  different  lines ;  but  those  of  the  last  two  syllables  are  kept  throughout.  The 
beautiful  harmony  of  these  verses  will  be  noticed  at  once  even  by  the  careless 
reader.     The  scheme  of  the  first  line  of  Eann  n  may  be  represented  thus  : 

3    {ao     _     ú     _}     á     _ 

(3)  It.  v-ix,  arhptím  :       (_)     á    _     i     _    í     _    í     ú     _ 

(4)  E.  x,  arhpdn  :      _ú_i__i__í_    au.] 


To  preach  forth  Thy  covenant  since  we  are  duly  bound, 
And  since  from  that  first  Source  all  good  ever  flows  to  us, 
The  substance  and  start  of  my  writing  I  undertake 
To  glorify  God's  will  and  praise  Him  with  faithfulness. 

ii 
ADORAMUS  TE  CHRISTE. 
Thee  I  adore,  0  our  race's  Ideal, 

Charm  of  the  fair  court  of  heaven, 
"Who  with  love  and  with  power  to  aid  us  didst  pass 

Erom  the  Father  to  Mary's  pure  bosom. 
As  a  sun  through  a  crystal1  so  Thou  didst  spring  forth 

To  blot  out  the  sin- stain  of  Adam, 
And  from  power  of  hell  by  Thy  cross  didst  set  free 

At  Eastertide  men  and  men's  children. 

will  be  quoted,  as  a  rule,  under  the  generic  title  of  m  without  further  numbering, 
so  that  where  m  is  appended  to  two  different  variants  it  means  that  these  different 
readings  are  found  in  the  various  copies  at  Maynooth. 

1  With  this  favourite  simile  of  Irish  poets  compare  St.  Augustine  (Serm.  iii, 
de  Adventu)  :  "Talis  radius  speculum  penetrat  et  soliditatem  eius  insensibili 
subtilitate  pertransit  et  talis  videtur  intrinsecus  qualis  extra.  Itaque,  fratres,  nee 
cum  ingreditur  violat  nee  cum  egreditur  dissipat,  quia  ad  ingressum  et  regressum 
eius  speculum  integrum  perseverat.  Speculum  igitur  non  rumpit  radius  solis, 
integritatem  Virginia  ingressus  aut  regressus  yitiare  poterit  Deitatis  ?  " 
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hi 

Q  cainneal  an  cuain  do  cuipip  cum  puam 

piopma  na  n^uaip  n^dibceac 
accuinsiTii  ope  anam  an  boicc 

cai^il  íp  coipe  Sdean  ; 
$é  mipe  t>o  cuill  bpipeaó  Oo  caoib 

íp  CU1I5  na  Dcpi  Ocdipn^e, 
ná  btín  00  beapc  lonnpac  leapc 

piom  ace  peap  pdilee. 


Cinnibe  á\\  ppéip  it>  buime,  a  rhic  be, 

^up  pionnaó  Oo  ppéim  tMibi, 
maigDean  bleacc  Oo  beiriimg  peace 

pabapc  ip  pac  mdcap, 
an  pmnegeal  tip  Oo  oionagaip  cti, 

a  lemb  i  ^ctjil  cpdba 
^lame  map  í  níop  ^emeaó  1  ^clí 

ip  ní  ciocpaib  50  puigeall  bpdca. 


50  bpdé,  a  mic,  pu^  Tíluipe  rhíopbuileac 
'p  Oo  cdl  1  ^cpuip  §an  cuip  Oom  cuibpiugpa, 
1  nDedig  a  beu^aip  O'puil  map  íoc  íonnca, 
nd  cdpnwg  cionca  á\\  ^cine  1  scpumnctjncap. 


lp  bdgac  mé  pe  buime  an  pí05Óúilim, 

1  mbpdicpeap  CU5  pe  Omne  an  Oíolmtlineac 

IdiOip  5I1C  Oo  pciob  a  ppíopúnac 

uim  cdipc  a  bpoib  an  cuiée  cpíontjplaig. 

in,  1.  1  coinbeal,  D;  cainjjeall,  0;  cainseall,  cairmioll,  m.  1.  4 
CU1VU5,  cábipne,m.  iv,  1.  2  pace,  D.  1.  3  pinegeal,  D,  m;  mgeseal,  ni. 
1.  4  bionaéaip,  0,  m;  Óiongaip,  t)o  íonnagaip,  m;  c-o  lonsaipe,  D. 
v,  1.  1  rhiopbuilleaó,  0,  m.     1.  2  éail,  0.  vi,  1.  1  bagac,  m;  báóac, 

D;  báibeac,  0,  m.    1.  2  mbpácpap,  D;  le,  D;  bíolúnac,  0,  m ;  bíolw- 
neaó,  m;  biolmunac,  D. 
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iir 
0  Harbour-light  Thou,  who  didst  lull  to  repose 

Contentions  of  dangers  and  terrors, 
Spare,  I  beseech  Thee,  the  souls  of  the  poor 

And  curb  the  fierce  onslaughts  of  Satan. 
Though  I  have  occasioned  Thy  sacred  side's  piercing 

Along  with  the  three  sharp  nails'  borings, 
Close  not  with  wistful  regret  Thy  bright  eye, 

But  shower  down  welcome  upon  me. 

IT 

My  love,  Son  of  God,  for  Thy  nurse  is  increased, 

"When  I  find  thus  from  David's  root  springing 
A  vir  gin,  whose  fruitfulness  won  her  the  titles, 

The  bearing  and  grace  of  a  mother. 
The  fair,  bright  young  maid,  who  did  watch  o'er  Thy  childhood, 

0  Christ,  in  secluded  devotion, 
Crystal  so  pure  as  she  womb  ne'er  conceived, 

Nor  shall  eye  see  till  sentence  of  judgment.1 

v 
Henceforth,  0  Son,  who  wast  born  of  the  virgin  miraculous, 
Thou,  who  to  bind  me  to  Thee  forth  didst  pour  Thy  blood  innocent, 
For  the  sake  of  that  blood  on  the  cross  by  Thee  offered  to  ransom  us 
In  rigorous  reckoning  pile  not  our  race's  iniquities. 

VI 

To  the  nurse  of  my  King  and  Creator  I'm  proudly  affectionate, 
Who  united  that  Champion  to  man  in  the  bonds  of  fraternity  ; 
In  power  and  wisdom  He  quickly  delivered  its  prisoner 
At  Pasch  from  the  slavery  vile  of  the  fagot-fringed  ancient  pit. 

1  With  this  rann  compare  the  well-known  lines  of  Sed alius'  Carmen  Paschale, 
lib.  ii,  11.  63-69  (especially  the  last  three  lines  of  the  extract): 

Salve,  sancta  parens,  enixa  puerpera  llegem, 
Qui  ccelum  terramque  tenet  per  saecula,  cuius 
Isumen  et  aeterno  complectens  omnia  gyro 
Imperium  sine  fine  manet ;  qua)  ventre  heato 
Gaudia  matris  habens  cum  virginitatis  honore, 
Nee  primam  similem  visa  es  nee  habere  sequentem, 
Sola  sine  exemplo  placuisti  femina  Christo. 
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Til 

tíipge  éi^ib  b'piopc  an  píopúgbaip 
an  la  pia  nbul  t>o  pcpiop  an  pcpíobúpcaig, 
510b  áóbap  ^uil  t)dp  n-iocc  a  bppíoriibúipeacc, 
íp  pedppbe  piop  gac  nbuine  a  bpoillpiugab. 

Till 

t)o  óetípppcnuig  buibe  ap  gile  an  laoi  lonnpaig, 
1  jcdp  sup  epic  an  cpumne  cpaobiomba, 
t)0  gohp  an  muip  'na  mon^ap  riiícúniúa 
05  dipiorii  nic  ap  nic  a  ^cpíoccunncaip. 

IX 

Q  gpdpaig  glom,  t>o  riiuib  ap  riiíóúilib 

a  nbedpna  b'ulc  'p  a  bcuillioiii  bíocpniúinib, 

cdic  mo  luic  a  hucc  an  coill  euihpa 

íp  mdcap  nipc  íp  cipc  íp  caombúcpacc. 

x 
t)úcpacc  pilce  bo  cuiplionn  a  Cpiopc  1  ^cpann 
íp  uiiilacc  íonriiuin  CU1I5  bo  caoib  bon  ball, 
íonnpab  íppmn  cupap  nap  claoióce  pann 
1  ^cionncaib  buine  'p  a  clainne  ní  híobbaipc  gann.* 

vii,  1.  1  áippge,  m.  1.  2  pspiobtjpcuicc,  0,  m;  pgpiobúpcaicc,  m. 
viii,  1.  4  ap  nice,  D.  ix,  1. 1  ltioio,  D ;  muig,  m;  1111115,  cet.  1.  2  bmlc,  D,  0, 
m;  bí  pmuaineao,  m.       x,  1.  2  íonnamaó  CU1II15,  m;  1.  4  ná"  Moobapc,  m. 

*The  following  invocation  of  St.  Michael  is  appended  in  D  and  m  96 ;  but  it  is 
not  in  0,  G,  m  11,  m  94:  — 

Q  lilicil,  a  piojjmaoip  line  bé  na  nbúl 

bípligib  mo  mísníorhapca  cpaocaib  púb 

pnaiom  pic  50  pioppuioe  bom  pern  pan  bun 

'na  mbiO  naoim  05  piopsuioe  map  aon  an  cpiuip. 
1The  blind  man:  an  ball,  i.e.,  oculorum  caligine  aut  alterius  oculi  caecitate 
laborans,  is  in  Irish  poetry  the  usual  designation  of  the  centurion  who  opened 
our  Lord's  side  with  the  lance  (Ev.  Joan.  xix.  34).  He  is  usually  known  in 
Christian  tradition  by  the  name  of  Longinus.  In  the  Passion  of  Longinus  in  the 
Leabhar  Breac  181b,  two  names  are  given  to  him:  Cenncupup  ainm  bo, 
Lonsinup  m  ainm  ele,  Cennturus  was  bis  name,  Longinus  was  another  name 
for  him.  Both  names  are  popular  formations.  The  latter  is  a  derivative  of 
\oyxv,  the  lance  or  spear  mentioned  by  St.  John,  and  the  former  of  Centurir, 
the  centurion  mentioned  by  SS.  Matthew  and  Mark.  As  St.  Mark  uses  the 
word  KevTvpiwv  (Marc.  xv.  39),  both  names  may  have  first  come  into  use  on  Greek 
soil.     The  Leabhar   Breac  Passion,  however,  is   silent  as  to   the   blindness  of 
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Strange  signs  came  to  pass  by  the  might  of  the  world's  one  true  Origin, 
The  day  ere  He  went  forth  to  crush  the  rapacious  antagonist, 
Though  what  first  did  awaken  them  cause  us  to  shed  tears  compassionate, 
It  will  better  the  knowledge  of  all,  if  we  go  through  them  here  again. 

VIII 

Darkness  oppressed  unmistakably  daylight's  fair  brilliancy, 
Making  the  universe  quake  with  its  plenteous  foliage, 
Loud  roared  the  sea  with  the  strangest,  uncanniest  murmuring, 
Detailing  the  acts  one  by  one  of  their  ultimate  vanquishing. 

IX 

Pure  Source  of  grace,  who  didst  triumph  o'er  creatures  iniquitous, 
Over  all  sinful  deeds  done  and  what  evil  thoughts  merited, 
Eind  up  my  wounds  for  the  sake  of  the  hazel  of  fragrance,  Christ, 
And  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  fortitude,  justice,  and  piety. 

x 

The  charity  poured  forth  in  streams  from  Thy  heart's  vein,  0  Christ, 

on  the  tree, 
The  loving  humility  shown,  as  the  blind  man1  was  wounding  Thy 

side, 
Hell's  havoc  accomplished  by  Thee  on  no  powerless  march  of  defeat, 
A  limitless  offering  form  for  the  crimes  of  the  children  of  men.2 

Longinus.  Yet  the  belief  was  fairly  wide-spread  at  an  early  date,  and  is  to  be 
found,  for  instance,  in  the  works  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  and  Ludolph  of  Saxony.  It 
probably  had  its  origin  in  the  misunderstanding  of  a  metaphorical  expression  in 
some  ancient  writer,  who  merely  meant  to  state  that  the  material  opening  of 
Christ's  side  by  the  lance  produced  the  spiritual  effect  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
centurion  to  the  light  of  faith.  An  early  example  of  such  an  allusion  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fourth-  or  fifth-century  tragedy,  Xptarbs  Uaax^v,  wrongly  ascribed 
to  St.  Gregory  Xazianzen,  and  ascribed  by  others  to  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea,  where 
we  are  told  that  the  centurion  fell  down  on  the  ground  beside  the  cross  streaming 
with  blood  and 

'ApóeTcu  re  XePaL  Kpovvov  Ktxl  Kopas 
"ExpLcrtv  is  eoiKeu  wj  ayvia/n.a    e\y 
(11.  1093-4,  Migne,  Patrologia  Grocca,  torn,  xxxviii,  col.  223,  224). 

2  The  rami  to  St.  Michael  appended  in  m  11,  m  94  may  be  rendered :  — 

0  Michael,  royal  steward  of  the  Creator,  Son  of  God, 

Extinguish  (?)  all  those  infamous  and  wicked  deeds  of  mine  ; 

Eind  to  me  eternal  peace  in  the  heavenly  fort, 

Where  saints  in  prayer  united  the  Trinity  adore. 
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v.— CRéacc  Do  óúil  me 

[Mss.:  Maynooth,  Murphy  xi,  xii,  liv,  xcv  (in);  E.I. A.,  23  B  36  (B), 
23  L  37  (L),  23  M  16  (M),  23  M  47  (M  47)  ;  Btowe,  A  iv  2  incomplete,  ending 
with  Rami  xxvi  (A  iv),  F  v  1  (F)  ;  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  29614  (Ad.). 

Headings:  Ddibi  6  bpuaoaip  ccc.  (in  all  Mss.) ;  crp  leasaó  a  n-aiprn 
bo  §aebealaib,  1652  (Ad,  m) ;  ap  leagao  a  n-aipm  bo  T^aebealaib  asup 
<ap>  nbicceannuoab  pí§  Copmaic,  pul  cámic  an  bapa  Copmac  i 
bplacup  na  Sacpan  (M)  ;  an  rjailcurha  t>o  pmpe  t>"eipmn  an  bliabam 
Ooleasab  an  c-apm  aimpip  005016  Cpom well,  1652  (Aiv) ;  Ocubimac  {sic) 
bpuabaip  ccc.  0"eipmn,  1691  (m  12). 

This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  David's  compositions,  as  may  he  seen  from 
the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  in  Mss.  The  text  is  on  the  whole  good ;  but  in 
some  of  the  later  copies  Ranns  xxviii  and  xxix  have  been  jumbled  together  :  and 
in  many  good  Mss.,  e.  g.  in  L,  the  second  rann  of  the  Ceangal  is  wanting,  though 
found  apparently  in  one  good  Ms.  of  the  year  1725  (Ad.).  This  rann,  which 
voices  the  hopes  of  the  Irish  at  home,  that  the  Irish  nobility  and  soldiers  should 
soon  return  from  the  Continent,  might  indeed  have  been  written  by  David  in 
1652,  when  several  thousands  of  Irish  soldiers  followed  the  fortunes  of  Charles  II 
in  exile  on  the  Continent,  but  it  was  more  probably  added  by  some  scribe  after  the 
great  exodus  following  the  capitulation  of  Limerick.  This  rann,  thus  understood, 
may  have  misled  the  scribe  of  one  of  the  Murphy  Mss.,  ]36l  6  lonstím,  to 
affix  the  wrong  date  1691.  That  this  date  is  wrong  is  evident  not  only  from  the 
authority  of  all  good  Mss.,  but  also  from  the  whole  tone  of  the  poem.  It  is 
sufficient  to  point  out  that  Spain  (R.  xxn),  not  France,  is  the  nation  especially 
hostile  to  England  to  which  the  exiled  Irish  used  to  turn:  and  that  the  future  tense 
employed  in  Ranns  xxiii  and  xxiv  proves  that  the  Cromwellian  plantation,  though 
imminent  and  even  in  progress,  had  not  been  completed  when  the  poem  was  written. 

This  poem  is  historically  interesting  as  giving  us  a  faithful  contemporary 
account  of  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  at  the  conclusion  of  the  eleven  years'  war.*  The 
poet  laments  how,  now  that  the  true  Gaelic  families  have  been  crushed,  only 

I 
Cpéacc  bo  bail  me  1111  dpcac  galaip 

caomac  cldc  75011  cdóbaéc  capa, 
^aocclip  dig  na  n-dppaó  neapciiiap 
paon  cip  Uíp  "p  a  n-áipioih  ^aipce. 

ir 
t)o  Jaeóealcub  páil  acdim  075  ra^aipc, 
an  pcéal  ^uipc  b'pd5  me  Idn  bo  maip^, 
mo  lean  map  acáib  50  pcáince  pcapra 
méit)  a  bcdipe  a  n-tíip  'p  a  n-eapbaó. 

1,  1.  2  rláir,  M.     1.  4  50  paon,  m.  11,  1.  3  a  ccáip,  m. 


*  Cf.  the  fine  poem  of  Pierce  Ferriter,  Docnala  pcéal  Co  céap  ap  ló  mé, 
written  about  the  same  time. 
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V.— A  FATEFUL  AYOU^D  HATH  MADE  OF  ME 

too  many  are  to  be  found  who  try  to  curry  favour  with  the  victors  by  pretending 
that  they  are  of  English  descent.  In  touching  words  he  contrasts  Erin's 
former  mirthful  happiness  with  her  present  fallen  state.  Baseborn  hordes  of 
adventurers  occupy  the  lands  of  the  dispossessed  chieftains,  and,  inflated  by  power 
and  wealth,  give  themselves  the  airs  of  nobles.  Ignorant  boors  and  huckstering 
pedlars  have  entered  into  possession  of  the  castles,  where  the  tender  heroines  and 
daring  heroes  of  Erin's  ancient  story  loved  to  dwell,  and  have  spread  themselves  over 
the  plains  where  the  chivalry  of  the  Fianna  Eireann  so  often  displayed  itself  in 
many  a  hard-fought  battle  on  land  and  sea.  Would  that  those  famed  warriors 
were  now  alive,  for  then  the  nations  of  the  earth  would  pay  tribute  to  Erin  as  of 
yore,  and  receive  from  her  in  return  the  treasures  of  learning  and  culture.  May 
God  revive  some  of  that  ancient  spirit  of  union  and  courage  in  the  breasts  of  the 
men  of  Ireland,  so  that,  no  longer  deaf  to  the  appeals  of  the  clergy,  they  may  rise 
and  revenge  the  insults  inflicted  on  them  by  their  foes,  and  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  those  alien  immigrants. 

The  metre  in  which  the  poem  is  written  is 

(1)  Qrhpdn  (as  far  as  E.  xxiv)  with  the  following  vowel  sequence:  — 

(_)     é     _     ci     _     d     _     a     _ 

(2)  From  E.  xxiv  to  E.  l  CaoineaÓ  is  the  prevailing  metre;  but  several  ranns 
are  really  in  amp. an,  through  the  vowel  sequence  of  the  first  line  of  the  rann 
being  repeated  in  the  following  lines. 

(3)  The  two  ranns  of  the  Ceangal  are,  as  usual,  Qiiipcm,  thus  : — 
E.  Li.  _    a    _    í    _    a    _    í    _    i    _    _.    cm. 

E.  lii.  (_)     a     _    _    i     _     l     _     é     _    i.] 


A  fateful  wound  hath  made  of  me  a  hulk  of  sadness, 
Stretched  in  fitful  weakness,  robbed  of  active  vigour, 
Since  the  martial  genius  of  those  sturdy  soldiers 
To  earth  is  stricken  and  their  valour's  record  silenced. 


To  all  the  Gaels  of  Inis  Fail1  I  am  unfolding 
The  bitter  tale  which  now  hath  filled  my  heart  with  sorrow ; 
Ah !  woe  is  me !  how  they  are  all  dispersed  and  scattered  ! 
Alas !  the  greatness  of  their  shame,  distress,  and  slaughter ! 

1  Inis  Fail :  Ireland,  literally  Isle  of  Destiny.  For  the  story  of  the  Lia  Fail, 
or  Stone  of  Destiny,  said  to  have  been  taken  to  Scone  in  Scotland,  and  thence 
removed  to  Westminster  Abbey,  vid.  Keating,  History  i,  pp.  206-208.  The 
large  standing  stone  on  the  hill  of  Tara  is  now,  however,  generally  believed  to  be 
the  original  Lia  Fail. 
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in 

Cpéab  an  pdc,  nil  cáp  ma  aicne, 

CU5  éipe  ban  1  Idiiiaib  banap, 

cpaocab  dpbcon  ^Cdpcac  ^Caipil 

ip  laocpaó  Call"  'na  bcdnh  ^an  peaparh  ; 

IV 

"Na  cpém  on  mbdncppaic,  mdil  na  pcabal, 
ndp  léig  ad  ndrhaib  bdpp  1  nbeabaib, 
ppaocealca  dlumn  Qme  ip  cSeannuib, 
^an  aon  'na  n-dic  ace  Idcaip  palam  ; 


Qn  c-éi^ne  edipe  on  mbldpnam  nibeannaig, 
leap  rhéan  an  clap  'p  a  cdip  t>o  capnarii, 
gup  cpéirnpiub  ede  ón  pdc  ?ul  o'01!11^? 
05  péanaó  a  gcdip  do  pdpaib  Sacpan. 

TI 

(5ac  péaOani  pdbac  Odna  bamsean 
bon  péini  Oo  epdec  on  Spdmn  cap  eapaib, 
a  bppéaiiia  pdip  unn  Id  ^up  ceapcab 
a  ^cénn  a  ^cdil  a  5-cáin  'p  a  ngaipm. 

0  .1.  piol  mbpiain. 


in,  1.  1  an  aicne,  M,  m;  a  aicne,  L.     1.  3  cpaoc,  m.    1.  4  ccárh,  m. 
iv,  1.  3  ppaocalc,  m.  v,  1.  2  íhém,  M  ;  rhéann  ;  rhiann,  m.     1.  3  tit  L 

5up  rpéispiat»,  M;  bo  Ópéimpiob,  m ;  baipió,  m  ;  bo  aipio,  M;  Oeaps, 
L;  5up  cpenhpe  các  6n  bpaicpuil  oaips,  ni.  vi,  1.  1  péabarh,  L; 

pé  oánn,  M;  pé  oarh,  na.    1.  2  penti,  L;  cap  caipib,  M.     1.  3  lap.  If; 
bo  c,  M,  m. 


1  Danish  :  used  genetically  in  the  sense  of  '  barbarous.' 

2  Cíirthach  (circa  969-1049),  ancestor  of  the  Mac  Carthys,  was  grandson  of  the 
celebrated  Ceallachán  Caisil,  mentioned  infra,  R.  xxxix.  Cashel  was  the  original 
home  of  the  Mac  Carthys,  whence  they  were  driven  south-westwards  after  the 
Xorman  invasion,  but  the  Irish  poets  always  retained  the  old  designation. 

3  Tál's  sons:  the  0'13rieus  and  other  families  of  Thomond,  so  called  from  an 
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nr 
AYhat  the  cause  hath  been,  it  is  not  hard  discerning, 
"Which  handed  Erin  wasted  o'er  to  Danish1  captors, — 
The  failure  of  the  nobles  sprung  from  Cárthach  Caisil2 
And  Tál's  heroic  sons3  in  trance  profound  prostrated — 


The  brave  men  of  Srath  Ban,4  those  princes  robed  in  armour. 
Who  yielded  ne'er  to  foes  the  victory  in  battle, — 
The  stern  yet  comely  tribe  of  Aine5  and  of  Seanaid,6 — 
Nothing  left  to  take  their  place  but  empty  bleakness ! — 


The  hero  far  renowned  from  Blarney's  turrets, 

With  resolute  intent  his  land  and  rights  defending, 

Till  from  the  charge  the  rest  drew  back  ere  he  perceived  it, 

Renouncing  thus  their  cause  to  tyrant  Saxon  victors.7 

VI 

Every  noble  chieftain,  daring,  steadfast  leader, 
Of  the  race8  that  sailed  from  Spain  across  the  ocean, — 
Their  roots  by  day  have  been  cut  down  and  rendered  barren, 
Their  rank  and  fame,  their  revenues  and  name  have  vanished. 

ancestor  of  Brian  who  was  known  by  the  surname  of  Mac  Tail,  son  of  the  adze, 
from  his  father's  having  been  a  carpenter. 

4  Srath  Ban  :   Strabane,  Co.  Tyrone,  a  castle  of  the  O'Xeills  of  Tyrone. 

5  Aine  :  Aine  Cliach,  now  the  barony  of  Small  County,  Co.  Limerick,  came  at 
an  early  date  into  the  possession  of  the  Desmond  Fitz  Geralds;  but  it  had  passed 
out  of  their  hands  at  the  date  of  this  poem. 

6  Seanaid:  a  castle  of  the  Desmond  Fitz  Geralds,  now  Shanid,  near  Sbanagolden, 
iu  the  barony  of  Shanid,  Co.  Limerick. 

'  Donogh  MacCarthy  (1594-1665),  Lord  Muskerry,  son  of  Cormac  Og,  Baron 
of  Blarney  and  Lord  Muskerry,  was  a  general  in  the  Avar  of  1641-52,  and  was 
one  of  the  last  to  lay  down  arms.  He  surrendered  the  last  fortress,  Ross  Castle, 
27th  June,  1652,  and  passed  into  Spain.  In  return  for  his  services  he  was 
created  by  Charles  II  Earl  of  Clancarty  in  1658,  and  had  bis  estates  restored  to 
him. 

8  The  Gaels,  or  children  of  Mile,  who  occupied  Ireland  from  Spain,  according 
to  h'nend. 
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VII 

CéaOca  acd  t)á  pdó  map  gallaib 

a  ngaol  oo  cáic  'p  an  d^iiiapaicme, 

Oo  paobaó  bedpna  i  n-tíicib  eapcaip 

05  caoiimaó  a  cpdcc  'p  05  páil  a  peapainn. 

VIII 

lp  baoé  an  cedpO  Oon  mdéaip  iheangaig 
caoOaig  édppna  cpdióce  cleapai^ 
cpéi^ean  cdn  na  OcáipOiol  Ocpeapac 
Oo  céaOcuip  ptímne  ap  bdpp  a  baipe. 

IX 

Q  haoncaó  bdib  'p  a  Idrii  00  peaOaó 
lé  'p  a  spáó  cap  cdc  map  peapaib 
a  péapla  a  pd;c  a  blác  'p  a  beaca 
O'Gonpeap  dn  íp  Od  pliocc  aicle. 

x 
t)on  méipOpig  mnd  níop  gpdnOa  an  malaipc 
caoiriéac  cdipOip  cdic  Oo  glacaó, 
ba  péaOac  pdm  ba  pdéac  peapcaip 
gan  éagnac  pmdil  Oo  bd  'na  n-aice. 

XI 

5an  baogal  bdip  ^an  bdc  ^an  bapcaó 
^an  bpéagnac  bdió  ^an  pltíig  ^an  peannaiO 
cpéaOac  cdinceac  cdclac  cpeabcac 
pe  pé  na  pdp  Odp  óáil  a  lacca. 

XII 

t)o  b'éaccac  típo  a  ^dpOa  ceannaip, 
ndp  éap  'na  Idiéib  ^láirii  uim  aipció, 
ba  péuii  a  mnd  ba  páóail  peancac 
néarhóa  ndipeac  mtínla  maipeac. 

vii,  1.  1  céat>a,  L;  céat>,  M,  m.     1.  2  caic,  L,  tát  cet.;  áórhap,  m. 
1.  3  beapca,  M  47.    1.  4  a  omit  M;  pál,  m.  viii,  1.  3  ctíin,  L,  m ; 

ccapbaill,  m ;  ccaipbeal,  M.  ix,  1.  2  leapió,  m.    1.  4  bonpeap,  L; 

Oo  'dbip,  M,  m;  tnonpeap,  m ;  án,L;  dm,  cet.  ;  luce,  m;  bail  uicc,  m. 
x,  1.  3  pacac,  L;  pacac,  M.  1.  4  éisneaó,  m ;  ná  naich  -  L;  nacuic-,  M; 
na  nacaió,  m.  xi,  1.  2  bais,  m.  1.  4  Óáil,  L  ;  cdl,  cet.  xn,  1.  2  aipse, 
Mss.  exc.  L.     1.  3  c-áilceac,  m;  peapcac,  peapaó,  m. 
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VII 

Hundreds  are  proclaiming  now  themselves  as  English,1 
Bv  kinship  welded  to  the  war-successful  faction, 
They  who  opened  oft  a  breach  in  thriving  districts, 
"While  guarding  her  estates,  maintaining  her  dominions. 

Till 

Beckless  is  the  conduct  of  the  matron  faithless,2 
Petulant,  perverse,  vexatious,  and  deceitful, 
To  thus  forsake  those  loyal  clans  of  daring  forays, 
"Who  first  did  put  a  ring  upon  her  left  hand's  finger. 

IX 

To  them  her  hand  was  pledged  and  her  consent  was  given, 
And  her  love  besides,  to  them  above  all  others, 
Her  kiss,  her  charms,  her  life,  and  all  she  had  most  precious, 
To  Aenfhear,3  great  and  good,  and  all  his  race  that  followed. 

x 
Xor  to  the  shameless  harlot  hath  the  change  been  hateful, 
Who  now  with  all  in  common  shares  her  love's  embraces  ; 
Once  in  wealth  and  peace,  in  affluence  and  comfort, 
Amid  her  own  she  lived,  without  disgrace  or  insult, 

XI 

Free  from  fear  of  death,  of  ruin  and  oppression, 

Of  plague  and  punishment  and  counterfeit  affection, 

In  homesteads,  flocks  and  herds  and  implements  abounding, 

WThile  ruled  those  lordly  chiefs  to  whom  her  milk  she  yielded. 

XII 

Stately  and  intrepid  were  her  royal  guardsmen, 
Who  in  their  day  did  ne'er  refuse  demands  for  largess ; 
Her  ladies  gentle,  gay,  and  fond  of  cheerful  gossip, 
Brilliant,  yet  reserved  were  they,  refined  and  gracious. 

1  English:  Gall,  originally  a  Gaul,  means  now  any  alien,  especially  English, 
and  in  a  religious  sense  a  Protestant.  The  three  shades  of  meaning,  alien, 
English,  Protestant,  are  generally  present  in  the  word.  Here,  however,  the 
reference  seems  to  be  to  the  Old  English  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  separating 
themselves  politically  from  the  Gaelic  population. 

2  This  comparison  of  Ireland  to  a  faithless  spouse  is  very  common  in  Irish  poetry. 

3  Art  Aenfhear,  son  of  Conn  Céadchathach,  King  of  Ireland  for  thirty  years 
(a.d.  166-195,  Four  Masters),  slain  by  Lughaidh  Lániha  in  the  battle  of  Magh 
Muchroimhe;  vid.  Keating,  History,  vol.  n,  pp.  268-280. 
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xnr 
ba  paop  ^an  cdnn  ba  pdicglic  peapaó 
a  cléipig  cdióe  a  pdióe  a  plaéa 
nac  claonaó  Idrh  ó  óeáplaic  rnaiéip 
50  héa^  na  mbdpp  ba  pdl  pe  oeacaip. 

XIV 

ba  lénrmeac  Idnmeap  ldit>ip  leaéan 
caopcac  dppacca  dióbpeac  appat> 
cpaopac  cnáiiiac  cedppac  cpeacac 
a  pcéioeic  pdip  nac  pcdnab  peacao. 

xv 
G  héipc  ay  cpdi^  5cm  pdpaó  mapa 
'p  a  méiébpoic  pdióce  1  bpdn  ^ac  claipe  ; 
a  noéióeanac  pájiiiaip  peaóa  05  peacaó 
le  héigean  bápacc  pd  'n-a  Dcapéaib. 

XVI 

Q  péipe  bdpc  ap  pdil  05  cneabaig 

05  béanarh  dipneac  t>d  lucc  pala, 

a  haolbpuig  gndic  'na  n-dicpeab  aingil 

'p  a  pléibce  £edpp  map  pdipcib  baiplioc. 

XVII 

TTIo  géapgom,  cd  bpuil  d£  na  nbpea^cm  ? 
nó  an  cpéic  acdib  le  pcdic  a  ^cpeaca  ? 
'na  ^cpécpié  drh  acdib  le  paba, 
íp  cpe  pin  cdimg  cpdié  na  paille. 

XVIII 

Qn  ífiéib  bon  pdp  íp  pdnac  íiiaipiop, 
a  péan  bocdió  íp  b'pdp  a  bpeacaó, 
^an  ^éill  ^an  gpdó  5011  cpdbaó  cean^al 
ó  céile  cdc  05  pndrii  le  ^an^am. 

xin,  1.  2  ótíió  (CÚ15),  Mss.  xiv,  1.  1  leabaip,  m.     1.  2  appaóc,  M  ; 

ábaccac,  m.   1.  3  ceacac,  cacac,  m.  1.  4  pcánpab  peacaó,  m.  xv,  1.  2 

sic  L;   meicbpic,   oet. ;    slaipe,  m.     1.  3  a   nbeasriac,  L;    a   nbéagnuó, 
M,  m  ;  cmei5Tieac,  m ;  pabaip,  m.  xvi,  1.  1  pál,  m,  M.     1.  2  áiptmeac, 

M;  ápcneac,  m  ;  palnat»,  m.     1.  4  baippliuó,  m.  xvn,  1.   1  abafr.  m. 

1.    2    6   rsaic,    m  ;    a   ccpaiciorm,    M,   m;    accacaó,   ra.     1.   4   páic,    m. 
xviii,  1.  2  a  péan  t)on  cáill,  m.     1.  4  pe  sanguit),  m. 
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XIII 

Frank,  sincere,  and  guileless,  subtle  and  sagacious, 
Her  clerics  innocent,  her  seers  and  princes  flourished, 
"Who  never  turned  their  hand  aside  from  loans  of  kindness, 
Till  died  those  lofty  tops— sole  guards  against  oppression. 

XIV 

Broad  in  chest,  robust,  alert  and  prancing, 
"With  energy  o'erflowing,  proud  and  noble  bearing, 
Bigboned  and  voracious,  mettlesome  and  skittish, 
"Were  her  racing  steeds,  which  never  yet  were  beaten. 

XV 

Her  strands  with  fish  were  strewn,  for  ocean  could  not  hold  them; 
Her  badgers  fat  were  thickly  packed  in  every  ditch-slope  ; 
Her  woods  were  bent  down  low  at  end  of  autumn, 
Paidely  crushed  beneath  their  fruits'  excessive  burden.1 

XVI 

Her  ships  of  war,  with  creaking  noise  on  ocean  groaning, 

Against  her  envious  foes  did  keep  a  constant  vigil ; 

In  her  homesteads  fair  the  angels  made  their  dwelling, 

And  her  short-sloped  mountain-sides  spread  out  like  deer-parks. 

XVII 

It  wounds  me  to  the  quick — where  now's  the  dragons'  valour? 
Or  are  they  frightened  at  the  shadow  of  their  bodies  ? 
A  trembling  sod,2  in  very  truth,  are  they  this  long  time  : 
Hence  the  hour  of  need  did  catch  them  all  unwary. 

XVIII 

As  many  of  this  outcast  race  as  yet  are  living, — 

Their  happiness  hath  vanished  and  their  vice  grown  greater, — 

Unbound  by  ties  of  love,  obedience,  or  religion, 

Disunited,  from  each  other  basely  sneaking. 

1  Abundant  produce  was  considered  one  of  the  signs  of  a  good  king.  Cf.  Cpébe 
ueimcrii5et>ari  pi'5  :  poncuom  puipech,  peip  Cempach,  poimpe  lrnia 
plaich  :  three  things  which  constitute  a  king  :  a  compact  with  (other)  kings,  the 
feast  of  Tara,  abundance  during  his  reign  (R.I.A.,  Todd  Lecture  Series,  vol.  nil, 
edit.  Kuno  Meyer,  The  Triads  of  Ireland,  no.  202,  Dublin,  1906). 

-  Trembling  sod,  cpécpic  :  elsewhere  called  pot)  cpiceac,  expressive  of  a 
state  of  fear  and  helplessness:    cf.  Four  Masters,  a.d.   1171:    Ompmaib  mac 
UUipchaoa  pi  Laisen   an  pep  lap  a  nbeapnao  pot>  cpichis  o"eipmn 
uile  iap  ccochupca!  Sapcan  ...  bo  écc. 
vol.  1  D 
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XIX 


lp  céapca  an  cápc,  a  cáipbe,  claipim 
bup  mbéapa  spai^ce  cláióe  caipe, 
50  céacc  an  bpáca  an  clap  an  cailim 
i  mbéalaib  appaó  t>á  na  ^clannaib. 


xx 


<5ibé  le  nbeápnaó  lá  na  mapb 
uim  péil  Sin  Seám  no  ppdp  'na  haice, 
ní  hé  00  bd  ^an  páipc  oon  meabal 
1  bcaob  gup  pápuig  pdpa  peabaip. 


XXI 


TCláp  b'éinpeap  cáini^,  map  do  ceacpap. 
mtíp  caogab  plan,  má  pdmi^  peapcab, 
map  céaO  00  cdmi^,  mdp  dipeam  caca, 
íp  méala  ban  na  báirhe  a]\  mapcam. 


XXII 


Qon  cpoig  ariiáin  níop  págbaó  aco 
map  béipc  ón  pcdc  nd  áóbap  leapéa, 
bobéapaib  ^pdpa  bdib  íp  aice 
a  léi^ion  pldn  bon  Sptímn  ap  eaccaib. 


XIX,  1. 
láp,  m. 


1  a  claipbin,  M  ;  a  cáipt)  cloiptnn,  m.  1.  3  an  bpdc,  Mss.  ;  50 
xx,  1.  4  peabaip,  L  ;  peabap,  cet.         xxi,  1.  2  lán  M  ;  paopais 
peapsab,  m.    1.  4  earn,  m;  cán,  M  ;  maptamn,  Mss.  xxn,  1.  2  á&baó, 

m  ;  leabca,  M.    1.  3  t>o  béappaó,  m  ;  aicciop,  m.     1.  4  accaib,  m. 

1  lá  na  rnapb  :  that  is,  the  day  of  the  dead,  All  Souls'  Day,  the  Commemoration 
of  all  the  Dead,  2nd  Nov.  This  refers  to  some  battle  fought  about  the  date  of 
the  Feast  of  St.  John,  either  the  feast  of  his  nativity,  24th  of  June,  or  the  feast 
of  his  decollation,  28th  of  August,  in  which  the  Irish  were  defeated.  Probably 
the  battle  of  Scarriffhollis,  near  Letterkenny,  is  meant,  in  which  the  mainstay  of 
the  war,  the  Ulster  army,  under  Bishop  Eibhear  Mac  Mahon,  was  defeated  on  the 
21st  of  June,  1652,  by  the  combined  forces  of  Coote  and  Venables.  Three  thousand, 
out  of  a  total  of  five  thousand,  of  these  trained  soldiers  were  slain ;  after  this 
resistance  was  impossible.  "Within  a  couple  of  months  all  the  fortresses  in 
possession  of  the  Irish  had  submitted.  The  Duke  of  Ormonde  seems  to  have 
been  the  person  whom  the  poet  held  to  be  responsible  for  these  disasters. 
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XIX 

The  fatal  tidings  which  I  hear,  0  friends,  doth  pain  me, — 
All  your  manners,  customs,  low-ebbed,  weak  and  wasted  ! 
Till  judgment's  doom  one  day  descends  upon  earth's  surface, 
'Twill  live  on  lips  of  ancients  speaking  to  their  children. 

xx 
"Whosoe'er  transferred  the  dead's  commemoration 
To  the  feast-day  of  St.  John  or  to  somewhere  near  it,1 — 
He  was  not  without  a  share  in  that  deceitful  treason, 
By  trying  to  oppress  the  Pope,  the  heir  of  Peter. 

XXI 

Came  the  slain  to  only  one,  or  e'en  to  four  men ; 
Though  they  came  to  fifty  full,  or  reached  to  sixty ; 
Came  they  to  a  hundred ;  numbered  they  a  legion  ; 
Sad,  alas !  the  fortune  of  the  bands  still  living ! 

XXII 

A  foot  of  land  hath  not  been  left  in  their  possession, 
Nor  e'en  the  makings  of  a  bed,  as  state-doled  pittance ; 
They  will  grant  them  now  the  favour  and  the  pleasure 
Of  letting  them  go  safe  to  Spain2  by  proclamations. 

2  At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  victorious  Cromwellians  were  only  too  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  the  righting  men.  Leave  was  readily  given  to  them  to  transport  themselves 
to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  the  permission  was  availed  of  by  about  thirty-four 
thousand  men,  who  entered  the  services  of  the  King  of  Spain,  the  King  of  Poland, 
and  the  Prince  of  Condé.  In  May,  1652,  Richard  White  left  with  7,000  men  for 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  in  September  Colonel  Mayo  followed  with  3,000  more. 
Lord  Muskerry  took  5,000  to  Poland,  and  in  1654  Colonel  Dwyer  went  to  the 
Prince  of  Condé  with  3,500  men.  On  the  departure  of  the  soldiers,  the  women, 
young  girls,  and  boys  were  seized  and  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Bristol  merchants  for 
transportation  to  the  newly  acquired  sugar  and  tobacco  plantations  in  New 
England  and  the  "West  Indian  Islands.  A  writer  of  1656  says  60,000  had  been 
already  shipped  to  America  as  slaves ;  another  estimates  the  number  of  Irish  slaves 
in  Barbadoes  at  8,000  and  in  St.  Kitts  at  600  ;  while  Father  Grace  in  1666  found 
in  the  Islands  alone  12,000  still  surviving,  treated  as  slaves,  deprived  of  all 
religious  help,  and  punished  by  fines  and  scourging  if  they  sought  for  religious 
help  at  any  of  the  French  mission  stations  (Moran:  Life  of  Archbishop  Plunkett, 
pp.  lvii-lix). 

D  2 
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XXIII 


biaio  péin  'na  nbedgaió  50  mdpac  ma^aió 
b'éip  a  pedpnca  1  mbláié  a  mbailce 
50  péacpac  pldcac  ppdpac  pacac 
béaplac  bedppéa  bdóac  blapca. 


beié  béabap  cdba  ap  dpo  ^ac  caile 
íp  ^íÍTia  píoba  ó  inn  50  halcaib, 
biait)  dp  noúnca  05  ppuncaib  baélac 
líonca  t>'dippióib  cdipióe  íp  ppaipce. 

xxv 

G5  po  an  buióean,  51Ó  pcíopriiap  a  aiépip, 
bíap  'na  ^comnaióe  1  mócaióib  ^eala, 
^úioí  hííc  íp  mtjoap  Hammer 
"Róibín  Sdl  ip  pdoup  Salm, 

XXVI 

peap  an  bpípce  03  oíol  an  cpalamn, 
^eamap  "Rúc  íp  goodman  Cabbage, 
mistress  Cdpon  Cdic  íp  Qnna, 
"Ruipéal  Rdc  ip  maigipceap  ^eaopap  ! 

xxiii,  1.  2  peapéna,  M,  m ;  peapnaic,  m;  peapnca,  L.  1.  4  50  b.,  L. 
xxiv,  1.  1  biaó,  M ;  béibeap,  L ;  caille,  m.  1.  2.pinn,  M.  1.  3  beic,  M,  m  : 
ppucaib,  L;  ppiormpcub,  m.  1.  4  btíippigib,  L;  baippióeaóa,  M  ;  bápp- 
pib,  btíppí&ib,  m.  xxv,  1.  2  bíop,  L  ;  a  mbocaoib,  m  ;  intíp  mocai&ib, 

id.  1.  3  Goody,  L,  m ;  Hooke,  L  ;  Hook,  m  ;  múgbap,  M  ;  Mother,  m  ;  Gammer, 
m.  1.  4  pall,  m;  Sale,  L;  Saul,  m ;  Saull,  M;  Chall,  M  47;  pátmp,  M  ; 
Father,  cet.  ;  Saline,  L  ;  Salm,  M,  m;  Sallon,  M  47  ;  Salmon,  m.  xxvi,  1.  2 

Seamap,  L,  M;  Gammer,  cet.;  lluth,  L,  m;  Root,  M,  m;  Cabatch,  L. 
1.  3  Cappon,  M;  Capan,  m;  Capon,  L,  m.  1.  4  TCuipeal,  M;  Rushel,  Rusoal, 
ni  ;  Russel,  M  47;  pac,  M;  TCtíc,  L;  Rake,  M  47,  m;  Master,  M  47; 
Geadfar,  L,  M;  Gadfar,  Godford,  m;  Gaffer,  M  47. 


1  The  Irish  poets  in  their  attacks  on  the  ignorance  and  cruelty  of  the  Crom- 
wellians  are  tame  in  comparison  with  contemporary  English  writers.  The  Irish 
insist  more  on  their  ignorant  boorishness,  the  English  writers  on  their  disloyalty 
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To  take  their  places,  then,  will  come  the  fat-rumped  jeerers, 
After  crushing  them,  their  culture,  and  their  cities, — 
Laden  all  with  packs  and  plates  and  brass  and  pewter, 
With  shaven  jaws  and  English  talk  and  braggart  accent.1 

XXIV 

Every  dowdy,  then,  will  wear  a  cape  of  beaver, 
And  don  a  gown  of  silk  from  poll  of  head  to  ankle  : 
All  our  castles  will  be  held  by  clownish  upstarts, 
Crowded  full  with  veterans  of  cheese  and  pottage. 

xxv 
This  will  be  the  horde,  though  fretful  'tis  to  tell  it, 
Who  in  moated  mansions  fair  will  then  be  dwelling  : — 

Judy  Hook  and  mother  Hammer, 

Robin  Saul  and  father  Psalm, 
xxvi 

The  man  in  breeches  salt  a-selling, 

Gammer  Euth  and  goodman  Cabbage, 

Mistress  Capon,  Kate  and  Anna, 

E-ussel  Hake  and  master  Gaffer  ! 2 

and  cruelty.     Cf .  the  verses  of  Thomas  Cobbes  : 

"Who  could  imagine  that  furious  cut-throat  Cromwell 

Should  on  his  barrells'  heades  sounde  out  the  drumme  well  ? 

Or  that  from  brewinge  or  from  the  drayman's  carte 

Soe  mischievous  a  stickler  should  upstarte  .... 

Many  their  fellow-subjects  have  they  slaine, 

Cryinge  for  quarter,  though  too  much  in  vaine. 

Some  have  they  tortured,  others  have  they  cast 

Into  the  ocean,  or  hanged  on  the  mainemast. 

On  land  they've  robbed,  and  turned  churches  to  stables, 

Or  in  them  preached  horrid  lyes  and  fables  .... 

All  loyal  bioode  they  have  aimed  to  raze  out, 

That  none  may  sway  us  but  a  sottish  route 

Of  base  mechanicks  ;  butcheringe,  brewinge  knaves 

Have  marked  us  out  for  shambles,  or  for  slaves. 

Nobles  are  levelled,  brave  heroicke  heartes 

Must  stoope  in  homage  to  the  brewers'  cartes  .... 
(Historical  Manuscripts  Commission :    Fourteenth  Report,    Appendix,    Part  vii, 
p.  Ill,  London,  1895.) 

2  Tne  names  of  the  Cromwellian  adventurers  were  a  constant  theme  of  ridicule 
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XXVII 

TTlap  a  mbíoó  t)éipbpe  an  glégein  gapca, 
éiriieap  na  ^ciab  'p  a  liac  ltlaca, 
map  a  rnbíoó  Qoibeall  caoib  na  cpai^e 
íp  banncpacc  cuana  Cuaca  t)é  t)anann  ; 

xxvm 
THap  a  rnbíoó  t>onnpcdil  poga  t)á  ^caiéiorh 
íp  mapcaióeacc  oil  pá  épomgdip  peal$, 
^leacaibeacc  lomondm  ^cpoin  bd  n^eappaó 
íp  ppeap^TiíoTh  bogaldmuio  ap  pogail  oá  bpeapaó  ; 

XXIX 

TTIap  a  mbíoó  oárhpcol  bdipb  ip  peacai^, 
cleapaióeacc  pmnce,  píonca  íp  pleaóa, 
papcaoim  pígée  íp  míleaó  rneapa 
íp  cpannaoil  pigin  od  pníorft  i  ^cpeacaib. 

xxx 
"Re  linn  an  cí  éug  ní  do  ceallaib 
'p  t>o  Tíiínig  plomnce  o'aoip  ^ac  pleacca — 
pe  linn  riiic  Cuinn,  nap  cím  1  ppappumn, 
ba  King  'pan  mnpe  cpíoca  í  n^paOam, 


xxvii,  1.  1  éleglm,  M.     1.  2  'Cibip,  m.  xxvm.  This  rann  comes  after 

K.  xxix.  in  M  15.  There  is  considerable  confusion  in  some  Mss.  in  this  and  the 
following  rann,  some  of  Maynooth  Mss.  omitting  four  lines.  1.  3  5leactn<5eacc, 
m  ;  cleapui&eacc,  M,  B,  L,  which,  however,  is  the  reading  of  all  Mss.  in  second 
line  of  next  rann;  lomónárha,  B;  cneapuiseacc  líorhacc  bá"  pníorii  a 
ccpeacaib,  m.  1.  4  ppapsniorh,  B,  L,  M  ;  boglarhuió,  M;  bósláriia,  B; 
bpeappa(ó),  B,  M,  m.  xxix,  1.  1  bacaicc,  m.    1.  2  pion,  B  ;  pleasa,  B. 

1.  3  papcuisim,  B,  m  ;  papcaoim,  M,  L;  p.  fiop,  L,  m.  1.  4  cpanna  óúil, 
m;  pinn,  pin,  m;  ccpeacaib,  B,  m;  ccpeacaib,  L,  m;  ccpeacpaib,  M. 
xxx,  1.  4  King  with  gloss  cuins  in  margin,  L  ;  King  deleted  and  "Rige  written 
over  it,  M  ;  C1115,  cmn,  m.     cpiogca,  m  ;  cpioca,  cet. 

to  the  Irish.     Another  series  of  their  names  occurs  in  a  later  poem  of  David 
0  Bruadair's,  which  begins  Q  Sile  an  cpeaca,  11.  15,  16: 
t>o  bi  Barton  Black  íp  Beard  if  Brook 
'na  mbíoóbaib  ceanna  05  bpanna  a  bpiacal  cugac. 
A  long  rhyming  list  in  English  of  such  names  has  been  published  by  Father 
Denis  Murphy,  s.j.  :  Cromwell  in  Ireland,  p.  428,  Dublin,  1883,  beginning: 
The  Fairs,  the  Blacks,  the  Blonds,  the  Brights, 
The  Greens,  the  Browns,  the  Greys,  the  Whites, 
The  Parrotts,  Eagles,  Cocks  and  Hens, 
The  Snipes,  Swallows,  Pies,  Robins,  Wrens,  &c. 
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XXVII 

There  where  once  dwelt  Déirdre,1  maiden  fair  and  winsome, 
Eimhear2  of  the  ringlets  and  the  Liath3  of  Macha; 
There  where  once  dwelt  Aoibheall4  beside  the  craggy  summit, 
And  the  charming  lady  bands  of  Tuatha  Dé  Dannan5 ; — 

XXVIII 

Where  the  darts  a-shooting  cast  a  dark  brown  shadow, 
And  thronging  horsemen  raised  aloud  the  hunting  clamour ; 
Where  the  wrestlers  stripped  and  wrenched  and  strained  their  muscles, 
And  competing  archers  trained  to  meet  marauders ; — 

XXIX 

Where  flourished  banded  schools  of  bards  and  story-tellers, 
The  dance's  subtleties,  abundant  wines  and  banquets ; 
Where  unending  pastime  reigned  and  dashing  soldiers 
Pierced  with  sturdy  tourney  lances  writhing  bodies. 

XXX 

In  the  time  of  him6  who  granted  gifts  to  churches 
And  settled  surnames  on  each  race's  generation ; 
In  the  time  of  Art  mac  Cuinn7 — no  coward  fighter — 
The  king  who  ruled  this  island  thirty  years  in  honour ;  — 


1  For  the  story  of  Deirdre  cf.  Keating's  History,  vol  n,  pp.  190-196,  and 
Oioeaó  Clomne  Uipneac. 

2  Eimhear,  daughter  of  Forgall  Manach,  and  wife  of  Cú  Chulainn ;  cf . 
Tochmarc  nEimere,  Fled  Bricrend,  and  other  tales  of  the  Ulster  cycle,  the 
characters  of  which  date  from  the  first  years  of  the  Christian  Era. 

3  Liath  Macha:  the  grey  steed  of  Macha  (from  whom  Ard  Macha,  the  height  of 
Macha,  now  Armagh),  the  celebrated  steed  of  Cu  Chulainn. 

4  Aoibheall :  one  of  the  Tuatha  Dé  Danann  ladies  or  goddesses,  whose  habitat 
was  Craig  Liath,  in  Co.  Clare,  on  the  Shannon. 

5  Tuatha  Dé  Danann  :  according  to  early  medieval  Irish  historians,  the  race 
which  occupied  Ireland  immediately  before  the  Clanna  Mileadh  or  Gaels,  now 
believed  to  have  been  the  gods  of  the  pagan  Irish. 

6  Brian  mac  Cinnéide,  King  of  Ireland,  1003-1014  a.d.,  of  whom  Keating 
says:  íp  é  brucm  póp  CU5  plomnce  pá  peac  ap  peapaib  'eipeann  ap  a 
n-aiceomcap  506  pílcpeab  pá  peac  Óíob  (Keating,  History,  vol.  in,  p.  262). 

7  Art  mac  Cuinn  Chéadchathaigh,  vid.  supra,  R.  ix,  note  3. 
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ha  íomóa  bopbéúp  poipcil  pionn  paippm^ 
íp  cúin^e  copancamail  col^cpón  caca, 
ppionnpa  pobalblúié  bo  óoipceaó  cpíi  ap  paicce, 
ponn  í  n^opmponn  pocaplonn  Gacaió  ; 

xxxir 
pionn  an  cocallctjil  copcapamail  cleaccaig 
íp  5°^  ^a  Dcopannbptjcc — polamujaó  bealaig, 
Lugaió  bo  coipc  a  bcnúé — boccarmgaó  bpeaccm, 
'p  an  lonnpacOpcap  út>  o'popcaig  puóaip  a  acap ; 

XXXIII 

Conn  le  bcopcaip  Curhall — copanugaó  calcaip, 
íp  Connla  polapcntj  copmail  piu  í  mbeapcaib, 
bpon^  na  pcolblon^  lop^tjp  leaéan 
ó  muip  na  pocaipconn  connailcimn  cpeacai^  ; 

xxxiv 
lollann  na  lann  ba  ceann  'p  an  gcappai^, 
gup  claoclaió  íoca  a  gnaoi  íp  a  óealb, 
TTiac  Rónám  i  n^lec-d^  ba  cpeaéan 
íp  mac  uí  t)uibne  an  bpíogrhap  bpeapac; 

xxxi,  1.  1  paifins  M,  1.  2  colscpón,  M;  colscporm,  L,  m.  1.  3  pacaó, 
m.  1.  4  ?porm  m;  na  T15.  m ;  nsoipmpiorm  L;  nsopmporm,  M,  m. 
xxxii,  1.  1  cleapais  m;  cleaccaicc,  M,  L.  1.  2  Cú,  L,  ni  ;  <5°^>  ^. 
1.  4  puC-aip,  M  ;  púip,  cet.  ;  a  om.  M,  m.  xxxiii,  1.  3  lops  úip,  ni. 

1.  4  Conaill,  m;  Connaill,  cet.  xxxit,  1.  3  a  nsleo  pá  cpeacan  M  47, 

L,  m;  mac  "Ronáin  mslé  'pa  cpeice  leacan  m. 

1  Eochaidh's  country  :  Ireland.  A  dozen  kings  of  Ireland  were  named  Eochaidh 
according  to  the  old  historians. 

2  Fionn  mac  Cumhaill,  the  centre  of  the  Fenian  legendary  cycle. 

3  See  the  fourth  and  sixth  conditions  for  admission  into  the  Fianna  Eireann, 
Keating,  History  11,  p.  334. 

4  Goll  mac  Mórna,  chief  of  the  Connacht  Fianna  in  the  Fenian  legend.  A 
variant  reading  is  Cu,  i.e.  Cú  Chulainn,  the  hero  of  the  Ulster  cycle. 

5  Lughaidh  mac  Con  ;  after  having  been  exiled  from  Ireland,  returned  from 
Britain,  and  defeated  Art  Aenfhear,  King  of  Ireland,  in  the  battle  of  Magh 
Mucroimhe.     Cf.  supra,  E.  ix,  and  Keating,  History,  11,  pp.  270-280. 

6  Oscar,  son  of  Oisin,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Gabhra,  a.d.  284. 
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Lived  many  stalwart,  haughty  chieftains,  famed  for  bounty, 

And  shielding  guards,  whose  swords  were  stained  with  gore  of  battle ; 

Tribe-strong  princes,  spilling  blood  on  fields  of  slaughter, 

Here  in  EochaidhV  blue-hilled,  brave,  and  boonful  country; — 

XXXII 

Fionn,2  with  valued  plaited  crest,3  by  Fenians  favoured, 
And  Goll4  of  thunder-burstings, — havoc  fierce  of  highways  ! 
Lugh,5  who  quelled  their  envy, — beggaring  of  Britons ! 
And  brilliant  Oscar,G  who  assuaged  his  father's  sorrow; — 

XXXIII 

Conn,  who  vanquished  Cumhall,7  vigorous  beginning! 
And  Connla,8  lightsome  darling,  like  to  them  in  exploits  ; 
The  crew  in  swiftly  chasing  broad-beamed  wooden  vessels 
From  the  constant  sluggish  rolling  slow- waved  ocean  ; — 

XXXIV 

Iollann9  of  the  swords,  who  bold  the  rock  defended, 
Till  thirst  and  hunger  altered  all  his  form  and  features ; 
Caoilte,10  son  of  Eonán,  strong  in  fray  of  valour, 
And  Diarmaid  mac  ui  Duibhne,11  vigorous  and  active ; — 


7  Conn  Céadchathach,  King  of  Ireland  (Four  Masters,  123-157  a.d.),  with  Goll 
mac  Mórna  and  the  Connacht  Fianna,  defeated  Cumhall,  father  of  Fionn,  with 
Clanna  Baoiscne  and  the  Leinstermen,  aided  by  Eoghan  Mór,  at  the  battle  of 
Cnucha.     Cumhall  was  slain  by  Goll. 

8  Connla,  son  of  Conn  Céadchathach  (vid.  Keating,  History,  n,  p.  270).  The 
story  of  his  adventures  in  the  Land  of  the  Living-,  Echtra  Condia  Cáin,  was  edited 
from  Leabhar  na  hUidhre,  by  J.  O'Beirne  Crowe,  in  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological 
Journal,  1874-5,  p.  128.  It  is  given  also  by  Dr.  P.  "W.  Joyce  in  his  Old  Celtic 
Romances,  London,  1879,  pp.  106-111. 

9  Iollann,  the  hero  of  the  tale  Gaccpa  lollamn  aipm&eips  rmc  piog 
5péas. 

10  Caoilte  mac  Ronáin,  one  of  the  chief  characters  in  the  Fenian  tales.  In 
dsallarh  na  pecmópaó  he  is  twice  called  Cáilce  mac  Cpuntichon  maic 
Ron  dm. 

11  Diarmaid,  also  a  prominent  Fenian  hero.  His  elopement  with  Fionn's  wife, 
Gráinne,  daughter  of  King  Cormac  mac  Airt,  is  the  subject-matter  of  the  story 
Cópuijjeacc  Oiaprnaoa  asup  (5P-óirme-  ^T°te  the  survival  of  the  old  form 
mac  ui  (i.e.  moccu)  Ouibne,  instead  of  the  modern  Diarmaid  ua  Duibhne. 
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XXXV 

Gn  cé  le  bppíc  óti  scoiriióe  ceaéa, 
nac  céapaó  cill  nac  cuilleaó  calluinn, 
an  péirmio  píop  cpéap  ling  an  bacall 
'p  ndn  éa^inn  í  le  puim  'paT1  mbaipce; 

XXXYI 

Gongup  65  ó  Óómn  na  mbnacac 

íp  pionnbdpp  puaopac  o'puaéui£  aióne, 

mac  Lip  na  ^cuac  ó  bpuac  Gaiiium 

ip  ncaipe  na  pua^  puaip  t>uao  peaccrham  ; 

xxxvn 
Qn  bean^án  coónaig  t>o  épomgoin  balap 
íp  Sío^pa  bponncac  poga  na  healca, 
TTIac  "Niaó  Tlloga  5°^  ip  5aPa^ 
Siopnán  collcaig  íp  t>o£a  beap^  ; 

xxxv,  1.  2  céapaiÓ,  céappaÓ,  m  ;  cnillpeaó,  Mss.  ;  Tallann  (in  margin) 
M.  1.  3  cirni  nan  ^ir,5>  m  5  ari  bacall,  M,  m.  1.  4  nap  éap  í,  m. 
xxxvi,  1.  2  bpuabaicc,  m.  1.  3  scpuac,  M;  spuaó,  m ;  eariian  m.  1.  4 
puaó,  M,  m.  xxxvn,  1.  1  éollgoin,  m.    1.  2  halca(Ó),  m.    1.  3  5appat>, 

m  ;  sapa,  L,  m  ;  sap  at),  M  47. 

1  This  scene,  which  took  place  at  the  baptism  of  Aengus  mac  Natfraoich, 
King  of  Munster,  by  St.  Patrick  at  Cashel,  is  thus  described  in  the  Vita  Tertia 
S.  Patricii  c.  lx  :  "  Cumque  Patricius  caput  regis  benedixisset,  cuspis  baculi  affixa 
est  pedi  regis.  Sed  rex  benedictionem  valde  desiderans,  dolorem  pedis  pro  nihilo 
reputavit.  Finita  autem  benedictione,  videns  Patricius  pedem  eius  laceratum, 
benedixit  ei  et  statim  sanatus  est,  et  dixit  ad  regem :  non  effundetur  in  oeternum 
sanguis  omnium  regum  qui  in  loco  isto  sederint  super  solium  tuum,  excepto  uno 
rege.  Est  atitem  in  loco  lapis  Patricii,  qui  hucusque  hodie  dicitur  Lee  Coithurgi, 
super  quo  ordinantur  omnes  reges  Caissell."  (Colgan:  Trias  Thaum.,  p.  26; 
Lovanii,  1647  ;  and  cf.  Tripartite  Life,  Rolls  Edition,  vol  1,  p.  196.) 

2  Aenghus  óg,  son  of  the  Daghdha  (King  of  the  Tuatha  Dé  Danann),  also 
called  Aengus  mac  ind  óc  (son  of  the  two  youths).  His  residence  was  at  Brugh 
na  Bóinne,  the  plain  to  the  north  of  the  Boyne,  probably  Bro,  near  Stackallan 
Bridge  (Hogan,  Onomasticon). 

3  Fionnbharr,  also  one  of  the  Tuatha  Dé  Danann.  His  dwelling-place  was  at 
Cnoc  Meadha  Siuil,  Knockmaa,  Co.  Galway. 

4  Manannán,  the  celebrated  sailor  or  sea-god,  one  of  the  Tuatha  Dé  Danann. 
According  to  Cormac's  Glossary,  his  residence  was  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  He  was  also 
connected  with  Loch  Oirbsean,  L.  Corrib,  Co.  Galway.    (Keating,  History,  1,  224.) 

5  Manannán's  connexion  with  Eamhain,  Navan  Fort,  the  palace  of  the  early 
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He,  who  from  the  Lord  received  a  rain  of  graces, 

"Who  ne'er  oppressed  a  church  nor  merited  reproaches, 

The  wounded  soldier  through  whose  foot  was  thrust  the  crozier, — 

T$o  complaint  he  uttered  through  esteem  for  baptism1; — 

XXXTI 

Aonghus  óg,2  from  Brugh,  beside  the  Boyne  of  banners, 
And  Eionnbharr3  violent,  who  shrank  from  recognition ; 
Manannán  mac  Lir,4  the  curled,  from  Eamhain's  borders,5 
And  the  foray -fuller,6  for  a  week  sore  stricken; — 

XXXVII 

The  valiant  sapling,  who  severely  wounded  Balor,7 
And  bounteous  Siogra,8  who  was  of  that  flock  the  choicest; 
Mogh  Nuadhad,9  Mac  isiadh,10  Goll  mac  Morna,11  Garaclh,12 
Siosnán13  of  the  fleet,  together  with  Bodhbh  Dearg14; — 

kings  of  Ulster,  near  Armagh,  is  through  his  father  Lear,   who  lived  at  Sidh 
Fionnachaidh,  on  Sliabh  Fuaid,  Co.  Armagh. 

6  A  variant  reading  is  the  "  Craebh  Ruadh  fuller."  The  reference  may  be 
to  Cú  Chulainn,  or  to  Conchubbar,  King  of  Ulster. 

7  Ealor  Bailcbhéimneach,  general  of  tbe  Fomorians,  slain  by  his  grandson, 
Lughaidh  Lámhfhada,  in  tbe  second  battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh.  For  the  modern 
form  of  tbis  ancient  story,  as  preserved  in  Tory  Island,  Co.  Donegal,  vid.  note  by 
O'Donovan,  Four  Masters,  vol.  i,  pp.  18-21. 

8  In  tbe  modern  version  of  Cath  Eois  na  Eiogh,  there  is  mention  of  Siogra 
ri  Arcadia,  who  is  called  in  tbe  Book  of  Leinster  "  Siugraid  Soga  rig  Súdiam  " 
(Hogan:  Todd  Lecture,  vol.  iv,  pp.  12,  62).  Siograd  Finn  and  Siograd  Donn, 
sons  of  Lotar,  Earl  of  the  Orkneys,  were  on  tbe  Danish  side  at  the  battle  of 
Clontarf,  in  which  the  former  was  slain  ;  Annals  of  Loch  Cé,  1014  a.d. 

9  Eoghan  Mór,  otherwise  Mogh  iuiadhat,  King  of  Munster,  wrested  the 
southern  half  of  Erin  (hence  called  Leath  Mogha)  from  Conn  Céadchathach,  King 
of  Ireland.  He  was,  however,  finally  slain  by  the  latter  at  the  battle  of  Magh 
Léana,  vid.  Keating,  History,  n,  pp.  262-6,  and  Four  Masters  under  the  year 
123  A.D. 

10  Mac  Niadh,  father  of  Lughaidh  mac  Con,  Keating,  History,  n,  p.  282. 

11  Goll  mac  Morna,  chief  of  the  Connacht  Fianna ;  cf.  Duanaire  Fhinn, 
p.  200,  &c. 

12  Garadh  mac  Morna,  vid.  Agallamh  na  Seanórach,  1.  1365,  &c. ;  Duanaire 
Fhinn,  pp.  99,  105,  &c. 

13  Siosnán :  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  this  word  as  a  proper  name  elsewhere. 

14  Bodhbh  Dearg:  a  chief  of  the  Tuatha  Do  Danann,  son  of  the  Daghdha.  His 
Sidh  was  at  Sliabh  na  mBan,  in  Magh  Femhean,  Co.  Tipperary,  vid.  Agallamh 
na  Seanórach. 
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XXXVIII 

lTlnpcao  an  cppóill  'p  an  oip  t>o  speanaó 
oo  cioppbaó  cóip  bo  éóipneaó  bpeama,. 
t)ublam5  cpóóa  an  c-05  ntíp  riieaca 
ip  ^iolla  na  lócpann  lógiiiap  lapiiiap  ; 

xxxix 

Ceallacán  00  pcaoil  baoippe  ip  ainnii 
ip  "Oonncuan  na  pluag  bo  luaió  aipceap, 
t)onncaó  col^cpuaió  cacbuaóac  caiérheac 
íp  páilbe  pionn  t>o  pugaó  'paT1  gcaipb. 

XL 

Oc  t>ul  na  péinne  út)  pá*  úip  leacaig 
íp  é  bo  pó  bpip  póola  beannac, 
^an  éipceacc  ceoil  acc  bpómce  pcanial 
'na  céile  beoip  íp  ceo  ap  a  ceallaib. 

XLI 

Ní  paib  cpíoc  coirhceac  pd  plaiciop, 
geaó  maó  líonrhap  píoni  a  paéa, 
^an  a  gciop  bo  éíocc  50  Ceaiiiaip 
nó  na  cinn  bo  óíé  na  bpeappan. 

xxxviii,  1.   1   5pamaÓ,  m.     1.   2  t>pama(Ó),  m.    1.  3  bubluirm,   L,   M  ; 
tmiblirm,  m.    1.  4  lójjópcmn  M.  xxxix,   1.  1  baoippe  bannap,   M; 

t>aoippe  íp  bainnh,  m.  1.  2  luaó  cnptnop,  M  47.  1.  3  t>.  bneacnuaó,  m,  L. 
1.  4  ccapb,  M  ;  capib,  m.  xl,  1.  1  úpleacaió,  L;  riiúp  leacaió,  m ;  pé 
íuip  leacaicc,  M  47;  1.  3  bpóinnce,  mss.  1.  4  céile  L;  céille  cet. 
xli,  1.  2  sé  1110,  M,  m ;  cia  sup,  m.    1.  4  na  bpeaparm,  M. 


1  Murchadh,  son  of  King  Brian,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cluain  Tairbh,  1014  ;  vid. 
Keating,  History,  111,  pp.  258-276. 

2  Dubhlaing:  otherwise  Dúnlaing  0  Hartugan,  who  almost  seems  to  have  been 
a  fairy.  He  appeared  to  Murchadh  son  of  King  Brian  before  the  battle  of  Clontarf 
and  prophesied  that  both  he  himself  and  Murchadh  would  fall  in  that  battle.  For 
this  episode  vid.  C05C1Ó  5ae&el  Vie  5aUcub,  Eolls  Edition,  pp.  170,  172. 

3  I  do  not  know  the  person  alluded  to. 

4  Ceallachán  Caisil,  King  of  Munster,  prominent  in  the  war  against  the  Danes. 
His  exploits  are  commemorated  in  the  historical  tale  Tóruigheacht  Cheallacháin 
Chaisil,  and  in  Keating,  History,  in,  pp.  223-232. 
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XXXVITI 

Murchadh,1  clad  in  robes  of  gold-embroidered  satin, 
Who,  pursuing,  hacked  his  foes  and  humbled  armies ; 
Dubhlaing,2  slaughter-loving  youth,  who  was  not  timid, 
And  the  attendant  of  the  useful  lightf ul  lanterns3 ; — 

xxxix 
Ceallachán,4  who  freed  us  from  disgrace  and  thraldom, 
And  Donncuan5  of  the  hostings,  famous  for  his  marches ; 
Donnchadh6  of  the  sword  of  steel,  triumphant,  bounteous, 
And  Failbhe  Fionn,7  who  perished, — sucked  down  in  his  vessel. 

XL 

The  going  of  those  Fenians  'neath  the  clay  of  gravestones 
Hath,  alas!  quite  crushed  the  heart  of  peak-crowned  Fódla!8 
She  hears  no  sound  of  music,  nought  but  misty  moanings  ;  — 
Of  tears  the  wedded  spouse ! — a  fog  enshrouds  her  churches ! 

XLI 

Once  there  was  no  foreign  land  beneath  the  heavens, 
Howe'er  extensive  be  its  record  of  successes, 
Whose  tribute  did  not  come  submissively  to  Tara, 
Or  heads  to  compensate  for  personal  defaulting!9 

5  Donncuan,  son  of  Cinnéide,  and  companion  of  Ceallachán  Caisil,  vid.  Keating,. 
History,  in,  pp.  230,  240. 

6  Donnchadh,  son  of  Brian,  and  his  successor  in  the  sovereignty  of  Death 
Mogha,  vid.  Keating,  History  in,  pp.  278-294. 

7  Failbhe  Fionn,  King  of  Desmond  and  Admiral  of  the  Irish  fleet  which 
defeated  the  Danish  fleet  under  Sitric  in  Dundalk  Bay.  Failbhe  boarded  Sitric's 
vessel,  in  which  Ceallachán  Caisil  was  held  prisoner,  released  Ceallachán,  but  waa 
himself  slain  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  Sitric  shared  the  same  fate  at  the  hands  cf 
Fianghal,  a  follower  of  Failbhe's  ;  vid.  Keating,  Historj-,  hi,  pp.  226,  230. 

8  Fódla :  a  name  for  Ireland ;  according  to  the  legend  Fódla  was  wife  of 
Teathur  mac  Cécht,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Cearmad  Milbheoil  mac  an  Daghdha; 
vid.  Keating,  History,  i,  pp.  222-4. 

9  In  the  tract  Suidigud  Tigi  Midchuarda  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  29  a,  it  is  stated 
that :  "There  came  to  the  King  (i.e.  Cormac  mac  Airt)  Gauls  and  Romans,  Franks 
and  Frisians,  Lombards  and  Scots,  Saxons  and  Welsh  and  Picts  ;  for  all  came  to 
him  with  gold  and  silver  and  horses  and  four-wheeled  chariots.  They  all  came 
to  Cormac  ;  for  there  was  none  in  his  time  that  was  more  famous  than  he  in  his 
bounty  and  in  honour  and  in  knowledge,  except  Solomon,  son  of  David"; 
vid.  Edw.  Gwynn,  Todd  Lecture,  vol.  vm,  pp.  70  sqq. 
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XLII 

"Ní  porm  pcóip  ní  Dócap  caipce 
Oo  gabao  an  piann  Dáp  miann  an  pcaipeaó, 
an  oórhan  t>o  ciacc  'na  óiaió  $an  apm 
a  lop  ealaóan  do  paopaoi  aipio^. 

XLIII 

G  uam  Oil  urhail  D'iomcap  camall 
ualac  Dubac  50  púnc  cnoic  Calbaip, 
luaéaig  cugainn  Ooo  con^nam  beannacc 
ip  cuaipO  OoO  gnúip  51I  íompaig  peapca. 

XLIY 

Q  n-uabap  púo,  a  púin,  na  ha^aip 

ní  'pa  ™6  ap  na  leomcib  la^a, 

cabaip  apíp  'na  n-ínncmn  pppeacab 

le  a  mbampiO  oá  mbíoóbaóaib  íoc  'na  mapla. 


Súo  an  Daiiina  leam  íp  ea^al 

a  clann  jaeóil  glaip  Odp  ^cup  ^an  aipe, 

méiD  ap  ^cionnca  íp  cúip  Odp  leagaó 

'p  áp  bpuapmgeacc  unn  nuallguióe  na  pa^apc 


XLTI 


Qn  c-aéaip  ciniiaccac  Dúinn  00  ceagaipc 

beic  50  puairiineac  buan  $an  cealg 

^an  Dúil  1  nOpúip  nd  pún  $aOa 

'p  50  bpagam  ón  pígcúipc  Dípiu^aó  ip  cabaip. 

xLii,  1.  4  paopuige  Oipce  m.  xliii,  1.  1  51I  m.     1.  2  Calvair,  L.     1.  4 

aiccim,m.  xliv,  1.  1  heasaip,  m.     1.  2  níop  a  mo,  M;  leojcmcaib 

leagao,  m.     1.  3  pppeasa,  L,  m.     1.  4  le  mbainpeaó,  M.  xlv,  1.  4  uim 

nuaoguioe  na  pasapc,  L;  uim  nuaiólige  ná  paspon,  M;  pá  nuaolige  na 
pcióapc,  m.  xlvi,  1.  3  na  a  pún,  L.     1.  4  TC15  ceapc,  m. 


1  Gratis  :  cf.  Bede  :  Historia  Eccl.  Gentis  Anglorum,  1.  iii,  cap.  27  :  "  Erant 
ibidem  (scil.  in  Hibemia)  eo  tempore  (a.d.  664)  multi  nobilium  simul  et  mediocrium 
de  gente  Anglorum,  qui  tempore  Finani  et  Colmani  Episcoporum,  relicta  insula 
|  atria  vel  divinae  lectionis  vel  continentioris  vitae  gratia  illo  secesserant,  et  quidaro 
quidem  mox  se  monastic»  conversationi  fideliter  mancipaverunt,  alii  magis 
circumeundo  per  cellas  magistrorum,  lectioni  operam  dare  gaudebant.     Quos  omnes 
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XLII 

It  was  not  love  of  wealth,  it  was  not  hope  of  treasure, 
Those  Fenians  then  conceived,  who  longed  toscatter  riches. 
Had  the  world  thereafter  come,  unarmed,  unhostile, 
Return  would  have  for  learning's  sake  been  granted  gratis  I1 

XLIII 

0  loving,  humble  Lamb  of  God,  who  once  didst  carry 

Up  Calvary  a  gloomy  burden  to  the  hill-top. 

Do  Thou  quickly  speed  to  us  Thy  helpful  blessing 

And  turn  on  us  henceforth  the  gaze  of  Thy  bright  visage  ! 

XLIV 

Cast  not  up,  0  secret  Love,  their  pride  against  them, 
Nor  continue  to  upbraid  them,  weak  and  wounded  ; 
In  their  minds  stir  up  again  a  rousing  courage, 
Whereby  they  may  from  foes  exact  their  insults'  payment ! 

XLV 

Ye  clans  of  Gaedheal  Glas,2  behold,  I  fear,  the  reason 
"Why  we  have  thus  become  degraded  and  unheeded  ! 
The  cause  of  our  prostration  is  our  vices'  greatness 
And  our  coldness  to  our  zealous  priests'  entreaties  ! 3 


The  Almighty  Father  plainly  us  admonished 

That  we  should  live  in  constant  peace,  without  deception, 

Not  desire  impurity,  nor  plan  injustice, 

And  thus  get  help  and  guidance  from  the  King's  court,  heaven. 

Scoti  (scil.  Hiberui)   libentissime  suscipientes  victum   eis  quotidianum  sine  pretio 
libros  quoque  ad  legendum  et  magisterium  gratuitum  prccbere  curabant." 

2  Gaedheal  Glas :  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Gaels,  vid.  Keating,  History, 
vol.  i,  pp.  230  sqq.  ;  for  the  epithet  "  glas,"  "  grey"  or  "  fetter,"  vid.  Keating, 
ibid.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  18-20. 

3  The  reference  seems  to  be  to  tepidity  in  the  practice  of  religion,  though 
possibly  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  efforts  of  the  clergy  to  unite  all  parties  in 
defence  of  religion,  from  the  time  of  the  mission  of  Hinuccini,  the  Papal  Nuncio, 
down  to  the  Synod  of  Jamestown,  6th  of  August,  1650.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
variety  in  the  readings  of  the  MSS.  in  this  line.  In  some  it  is  disregard  of  the 
resent  prayers  of  the  priests,  in  others  of  the  recent  injunctions  of  the  priests, 
while  in  others  it  is  supineness  under  the  recent  laws  passed  by  the  Saxons 
against  the  Irish,  which  is  censured. 
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xlvie 

puaó  na  gcoiiiappan  bóié  nac  caiéneaó 
pe  bia  na  nbúl  ná  cnúé  capab 
cacaige  an  cpaoip  an  pill  'p  an  peap^ 
'p  $an  oíple  1  nbíp  t)á  puióeaó  a  gcamgean. 


t)émió  do  péip  an  cé  t>o  ceannuig 
bup  píé  50  cpuaió  do  éuap  plaicip 
50  cpannac  cpaoipeac  cíocpac  ca^aió 
íp  cuipió  1  n^uaip  an  nuaóeaccpann. 

XLIX 

lon^naó  abcírn  mo  cpoióe  bo  ceal^ 
pmnnearh  an  cpl6i&  'p  a  bcpeoip  ap  bcpapaó, 
ciocpaió  an  neol  t>o  óeoin  an  peapcai^ 
cum  a  ^cópa  leo  bo  peaparii. 

L 

Q  True  na  hóige  'p  a  §lóip  na  n-appcal, 

t>o  pil  'pan  Tigapóa  cpeacbpaom  alluip, 

pomn  bot>  naoméacc  aom  it>  caéaip 

t>on  líon  po  1  bpéin  'p  1  ngéibionn  ceapa.     Amen. 

LI 

cm  ceaN^aL 

lp  maccnarh  línn,  a  clanna  míleaó,  pibpe  beié  pann 
íp  bean  rhic  Cuill  gan  b'asall  ínnce  aóc  ^lio^apnac  ^all, 
acá  reapcaó  maoine  gaipbpíon  íp  íomapca  pplannc, 
ó  lea^pab  5a0101^  a  n-aipm  píop  pd  cumap  na  n-arhup. 

xltii,  1.  1  caicneann,  M;  camnceann,  m.     1.  4  a  ccansamn,  ni ;  an 
5cm5Uit),  m.  xlviii.  This  rami  omitted  in  L.     1.  2  bo  cpuaib,  M;  05 

cuap, M ;  plaiciop,  m.      1.  3  cpanac,  M  47;  cpagnac,  M.     1.  4  an  ua(b) 
eaccpann,  Mss.  xlix,  1.  1  boóím,  ra ;   t>o  peaps,  m;  fro  peap^,  M. 

1.  2  ccpapao,  L  ;  ccpapao,  cet.    1.  4  bo  capab,  M.         l,  1.  2  ceacbpaoin, 
m;    cpeacbpuigin,    M;    aluip,   M.  1.    3   bo   n.,   M;    aom,  L;    aom, 

M,  m;  aob,  m.     1.  4  nseibmn  m;  ceapba,  M,  m;  ceapa,  L;  peacab,  m. 
Li,  Conhceangal,  M.    1.  2  b'asal,  m.     1.  3  capcab,  m.    1.  4  leas  riat)>  m- 
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XLTII 

It  hath  not  pleased,  I  ween,  the  God  of  all  creation 
To  witness  jealousy  of  friends  or  hate  of  neighbours, 
The  habit  of  intemperance,  deceit  and  anger, 
And  want  of  loyalty,  where  two  sit  compact-settling. 

XL  Yin 
Obey  the  will  of  Him,  who  painfully  did  purchase 
For  you  peace,  to  be  the  harbinger  of  heaven ! 
Gather  all  your  spears,  and  come  with  eager  standards, 
And  drive  to  jeopardy  all  these  new-come  aliens ! 

XLIX 

A  strange  sight,  which  hath  pierced  my  heart,  I  am  beholding, — 

All  that  army's  energy  and  vigour  crippled! 

But  the  cloud1  will  come  through  God's  almighty  favour 

All  their  rights  again  securely  to  establish  ! 

L 

0  Son  of  Mary  Virgin,  glory  of  apostles, 

Who  from  Thy  body  sheddest  sweat-drops  in  the  garden. 

Grant  that  all  who  languish  here  in  pain  and  fetters 

May  share  Thy  sanctity  within  Thy  heavenly  city  !     Amen. 

LI 

RECAPITULATION 

Mile's  children,2  on  your-  weakness  musingly  I  ponder, 
How  in  the  consort3  of  Mac  Cuill  there's  nought  but  foreign  babbling, 
With  dearth  of  wealth,  excessive  lightnings,  hurricanes  prevailing, 
Since  the  Gaels  their  arms  laid  down  'neath  might  of  hireling  monsters  !4 

1  Cioud:  the  allusion  is  to  the  cloud  which  guided  the  children  of  Israel  through 
the  desert  by  day  ;  cf.  Exod.  xiii.  21,  22  :  '•  Dominus  autem  prsecedebat  eos  ad 
ostendendam  viam  per  diem  in  columna  nubis  et  per  noctem  in  columna  ignis,  at 
dux  esset  itineris  utroque  tempore.  Xunquam  defuit  columna  nubis  per  diem  nee 
columna  ignis  per  noctem  coram  populo." 

2  Clanna  Mileadh,  the  Milesians,  descended  from  Gollamh,  Mile  Easpaine ;  vid. 
Keating,  History,  vol.  n,  pp.  41  sqq. 

3  That  is  Banbha,  Ireland,  according  to  the  legend  the  wife  of  Eathúr 
mac  Cuill,  son  of  Cearmad  Milbheol  mac  an  Daghdha ;  vid.  Keating,  History 
vol.  I,  pp.  222-4. 

4  By  August,  1G52,  every  fortress  in  Ireland  had  submitted  to  the  Cromwellians. 
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Cappaib  na  Seme  le  pulan^  bé  cap  cumn 
ap  gcacaiii  a  ^cionn  50  hmnip  éibip  pmn, 
pcappait»  a  pcuip  pe  cpuóaib  cpéi^ée  an  piog 
íp  bainpait)  a  bpoit>  a  bpuil  1  n^eibionn  bínn. 


VI.— is  boóG  mo  beata 

[Mss. :  R.I. A.  23  L  37  (L),  23  M  44  (M),  where  it  is  inscribed  Dáibi 
ó  bpuabaip  ccc.  (with  note  in  the  left  margin),  lTlapbna  Seagain  t)0  bappa 
Leapa  Ceapbuill  ponn  (L),  ap  báp  Seagain  mic  Uilliam  c-e  bappa  peap 
Leapa  Ceapbuill  (M).  In  L  ranns  xxvi  to  the  end  are  headed,  Qn  peap 
céac-na  ccc. 

The  date  of  composition  of  this  elegy  is  not  given,  neither  does  the  year  of  the 
death  of  this  John  Barry  seem  to  be  recorded  in  any  other  documents.  According 
to  an  Inquisition  taken  in  the  year  1657  at  the  King's  old  castle,  Co.  Cork,  lie  was 
at  that  time  dead  without  issue  male  (vid.  Rev.  Edw.  Barry,  p.p.,  article  Bany- 
more  in  the  Journal  of  the  Cork  Archaeological  Society,  vol.  ix,  p.  143,  a.d.  1900). 
He  was  the  son  of  William  Barry  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Brian  dubh 
O'Brien  of  Carrigonnell.  William  predeceased  his  father,  John  Barry  of 
Liscarroll  (who  is  referred  to  in  Rann  xx,  and  who  died  31st  Jan.,  1627),  son  of 
James  (t  10th  April,  1581)  fitz  Richard  Barry  roe.  Our  John  succeeded  his  grand- 
father, John  of  Liscarroll,  on  the  latter's  death  in  1627,  nnd  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  Alice  (born  at  Youghal, 
20th  March,  1607),  the  widow  of  David  Barry,  first  Earl  of  Banymore  (t  29th  Sept., 
1642).  Her  death  did  not  take  place  till  the  year  1667,  but  there  is  no  mention 
of  her  in  this  poem.  The  title  of  Marquis  of  Carrick  in  R.  xv  points  to  a  date 
between  1642  and  1661,  for  James  Butler  was  created  Marquis  of  Ormonde 
in  1642,  and  Duke  of  Ormonde  in  the  latter  year.     If  the  Donogh  referred  to  in 


lp  bocc  mo  beaéa  1  ^cpeaéaib  éa^a 
1  scop  nac  paicim  caicneaiii  ^péine, 
bo  loc  mo  ópeac  mo  beapc  bo  paobaig 
cloipcm  pcaip  an  appaib  éaccaig. 


Lii.  This  rann,  which  may  be  the  addition  of  some  scribe,  is  not  in  M  or  L. 
1.  3  cpuipaib,  m  ;  cpucaib,  M  47.     1.  4  bampuit),  Mss. 
1, 1.  1  eaga,  L,  M. 
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in 
The  Scots1  will  surely  come  by  God's  permission  o'er  the  wave, — 
Their  faces  once  more  turning  to  the  isle  of  Eibhear  Fionn,2 
AVill  loose  their  squadrons  on  the  wretches  who  betrayed  the  king, 
And  all  of  us  who  lie  in  fetters  free  from  slavery ! 


VI.— MY  LIFE  IS  SOW  SO  POOR 

R.  vi  be  Donogh  MacCavthy,  Lord  Muskerry,  created  Earl  of  Clancarty  in  1658, 
John  Barry  would  seem  to  have  died  some  time  before  the  end  of  the  war  in  1652, 
or  at  least  before  the  emigration  of  Lord  Muskerry  to  France.  In  L  the  poem 
follows  Cpéacc  bo  bail  (1652),  and  precedes  Mi  beo  'dpe  (1665).  The 
Inquisition  above  mentioned  does  not  state,  however,  that  John  died  during  the  war, 
though  when  mentioning  his  uncles,  Edmond  and  Richard,  who  were  then  (1657) 
dead,  it  adds  that  they  "died  in  the  time  of  the  Irish  rebellion,"  so  that  it 
may  be  that  his  death  took  place  between  1652  and  1657. 

The  metre  in  which  this  elegy  is  written  is  Grhpón,  with  the  exception  of 
three  ranns,  xi-xin,  where  it  should  rather  be  described  as  Caomeab,  though  the 
repetition  of  the  vowel-sequence  in  several  lines  brings  it  near  to  Qrhpán.  The 
vowel-sequence,  however,  of  the  parts  written  in  Grhpcm  varies  frequently  in  the 
course  of  the  poem,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  scheme  :  — 

(1)  R.  i-x,  Grhpán:     _o_a_a_é_. 

(2)  R.  xi-xiii,  Cumapc  lbip  Caomeab  -\   Gihpcm. 

(3)  R.  xiv-xxiv,  Grhpcm  :á_a_a_é_. 

(4)  R.  xxv,  Grhpán  :óáa_a_é_. 

(5)  R.  xxvi,  Gitipán  :     (_)     í    _     é     (_)     é     _    _    ú     _    _. 

(6)  R.  xxvi-xxvm,  triple-phrased  Gihpán  :    3{(_)    a  _  á  é   _}    i   _  _  6. 

(7)  R.  xxix-xxxii,  Gvhpán  :     (_)     a    _    _    í    _    í    _    a     _    é.] 


My  life  is  now  so  poor,  alas  !  so  passed  in  death-throes, 
That  I  can  behold  no  more  the  pleasant  sunlight ; 
It  hath  deranged  mine  eyes  and  all  my  face  disfigured 
To  hear  the  fateful  tidings  of  the  noble  hero. 

1  This  rami  is  perhaps  an  addition  by  some  scribe  subsequent  to  1691;   vid. 
Introduction  to  this  poem,  supra. 

2  Eibhear  Fionn,  son  of  Mile,  to  whom  most  of  the  Munster  kings  and  families 
traced  back  their  descent  ;  vid.  Keating,  History,  vol.  n,  pp.  56,  98,  &c. 

E  2 
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n 
lp  spot)  an  íiiaips  D'peapaib  éipionn 
opcuile  cneaó  ap  ópeagan  t)éipt>pe 
a  copp  do  geappaó  a  cneap  Oo  paobaó 
a  cocc  5011  anam  a  mala  an  éacca. 

in 
lp  copriiail  peapéamn  ítiollacc  Dé  oil 
Oo  óopcaó  1  ngap  Don  aicme  léana 
Do  éopcaip  plaié  Do  gpeaD  na  céaDca 
'p  Do  copping  Dpeama  i  n-eapbaió  a  gcéille. 

IV 

On  c-opcap  cpeapac  ppapac  ppaocDa 
popac  paicpeac  peapcac  paogam 
pocail  peapiiiac  caicleac  caopcac 
lonnac  leabaip  lapriiap  laocDa. 

v 
Spoc  Dom  lheap  ni  paib  'na  cpéióóib 
ba  coiiicpom  ceapc  a  bpeaca  paopa 
cpob  $an  capaó  05  pcaipeaó  pppé  cnuic 
ba  Deacaip  ceacc  apceac  1  ^céill  aip. 

VI 

buó  copac  caéa  an  ^leacac  aobóa 
a5  popcaó  dp  gcpeac  1  n-a&aio  laocpa, 
a  Oonncaó  a  plaié  Dá  maipeaó  pé  ajanin 
Dap  50D11a1c  leaz  dp  gcpeac  ní  léi^peaó. 

u,  1.  3  geapaó,  L,  M.  1.  4  anm,  L;  a  rhalao  eapa,  L;  a  malaó  an  .  .  . 
(rest  illegible)  M.  in,  1.  2  léana,  M  ;  léanuig,  L.  iv,  1.  4  lonnac 

lanac  leabaip  laocba,  M.  v,  1.  1  5011  riieap,  M.    1.  2  a  mbpeacpcnb 

paopaó,  Bí.  vi,  a  11051115,  L  ;  a  11051116,  M  (and  so  to  be  pronounced). 

1  Déirdre:  for  the  story  of  Déirdre  and  the  Clanna  Uisneach,  vid.  Keating 
History,  vol.  11,  pp.  190-196. 

2  Dragon  :  Déirdre's  dragon  means  the  warlike  Irish  prince.  The  word 
"dragon,"  when  thus  employed  metaphorically  by  Irish  writers,  is  almost  invariably 
used  in  a  good  sense.  An  early  example  of  the  use  of  this  metaphor  is  found  in 
the  Epistle  of  Gildas,  who  thus  upbraids  Maglocunus,  the  prince  of  North  Wales, 
whose  residence  was  in  the  island  of  Anglesea  :  "Quid  tu  etiam  insularis  draco 
mnltorwn  tyrannorum  depulsor  tarn  regno  quam  etiam  vita ;  supradictonuu 
novissime  in  stylo,  prime  in  malo,  maior  mult  is  potent ia  simulque  malitia,  largior 
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ir 
A  woful  pang,  quick-piercing  to  the  men  of  Erin, 
Is  the  opening  of  these  wounds  in  Déirdre's1  dragon,2 
The  rending  of  his  skin,  the  hacking  of  his  body, 
His  silence  soul-less,  and  his  brow  of  prowess,  lifeless. 

in 
'Tis  like  as  if  from  heaven  the  loving  God  were  pouring 
Down  upon  this  tristful  tribe  a  rain  of  curses, 
Striking  low  a  princely  chief,  distressing  hundreds, 
And  driving  men  in  frenzy  wild  to  lose  their  senses. 

IV 

An  Oscar3  he,  to  shower  wounds  in  battle's  fury, 
Steadfast,  ever  watchful,  loving-hearted,  stately, 
Haughty,  resolute,  magnanimous,  resplendent, 
Agile  and  impetuous,  enthusiastic,  daring. 

v 

Without  a  spot,  I  ween,  or  stain,  were  his  attainments ; 
Impartial,  just,  unprejudiced  were  all  his  judgments ; 
Hand  which  ne'er  refused,  but  spent  his  mountain  riches ; 
'Twas  hard  for  anyone  to  master  him  in  wisdom. 

VI 

A  leader  of  the  vanguard  was  the  graceful  wrestler, 
"Who  our  being  preyed  withstood  in  face  of  soldiers  ; 
0  princely  Donogh,4  were  he  still  alive  amongst  us, 
By  Gobnait,5  he  would  not  resign  to  thee  our  booty ! 

in  danclo, profusior  in  peccato,rofoiste  armis,  sed  animae  fovtior  excidiis,  Maglocune?" 
(Historic  Britannicae  Scriptores :  Thorn.  Gale,  Oxoniae,  1691,  vol  i,  p.  20.)  The 
laudatory  epithets  in  this  extract  give  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  used  by  Irish 
■writers. 

3  Oscar :  son  of  Oisin,  was  killed  at  Cath  Gabhra,  a.d.  284,  cf.  Poem  v, 
R.  xxxii,  note  6. 

i  Donogh :  seemingly  Donnchadh  Mac  Cárthaigh,  Viscount  Muskerry,  and 
afterwards  in  1658  created  Earl  of  Clancarty  ;  cf.  Poem  v,  R.  v,  note  7. 

5  Gobnait:  saint  and  virgin,  of  the  race  of  Conaire  Mór  ;  feast-day,  February 
the  11th;  patron  of  Earnaidhe  in  Múscraighe  Mitine,  Báirneach  al.  Baile  Bóirne 
(Bally vourny)  and  Moin  Mór  (now  Kilgobnet,  near  Dungarvan) ;  vid.  Colgan, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Louvain,  1645,  vol.  i,  p.  315,  and  Father  Hogan's  Onomasticon 
Goedelicum,  Dublin,  1910. 
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VII 

Oc  ip  aó  ip  aóbap  méala 
b'polaib  bpeacan  peapc  t>o  gléap  buic 
a  copnaim  ceacpa  a  capa  eléipe 
'p  a  eocaipbalpaim  ceana  Séapluip. 

VIII 

popea  paipe  t>aiiti  na  céille 

an  poipcil  paippean^  peapac  péaca 

ollarh  aibib  lannac  leiDmeac 

ip  co^ap  ban  na  ^cacall  ^cpaobac. 

IX 

lp  docc  na  t>aca  bopao  ap  ppéipib 
copaó  an  cailnii  O'aépuig  béapa 
conna  ^lapa  mapa  05  ^éimmg 
ip  ppoéa  ap  caca  a  peaéa  1  n-émpeacc. 

x 

5om  bo  leacnui£  cneaóa  1  njaebealaib 
'p  do  50ipci§  bappaig  peac  a  nbéapamn 
clop  a  maipb  maibm  ^lé^eal 
1  mbpollac  cappumn  ceanna  an  cpléibe. 

XI 

t)ap  Iduii  TTIolins  ip  nimneac  céapca 
an  cdpc  CU5  pmn  map  lums  1  n-éi^in 
Seagdn  00  píneaó  an  mile  maopóa 
i  n-dpup  naoiii  gan  oion  1  n-éa^cpnié. 

vii,  1.  3  copnuib,  L,  M.  1.  4  chéapluip,  M.  vin,  1.  1  paipe,  L; 
paipice,  M  ;  oairh,  L  ;  bairn,  M ;  céile,  M.  ix,  1.  1  bpocc  na  baice,  L  ; 
bo  om.  M;  ap  rpéipib,  L;  na  ppéipce,  M.  1.  4  aip  caca  paca,  M. 
x,  1.  1  cneaÓ,  M.  1.  2  the  spellings  bapac,  bannac  vary  throughout  in  L,  M. 
1.  4  copumn,  M.  xi,  1.  2  a  neipmn,  L. 


1  The  Barrys,  who  came  from  "Wales  with  the  first  Norman  invaders. 

2  Charles  I,  King  of  England. 

3  Ox  of  wisdom :  this  peculiar  expression  contains  an  allusion  to  the  famous 
treasure  of  Ulster,  the  brown  ox  of  Cuailgne,  Donn  Cuailsne,  carried  off  by 
Queen  Meadhbh  of  Connacht.     On  the  approach  of  the   Connacht  army,   the 
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It  wakens  moans  and  groans,  it  is  a  cause  of  sorrow- 
To  those  of  British  blood,1  this  tomb  for  thee  preparing  ; 
Defender  of  our  herds  wast  thou,  the  clerks'  supporter, 
And  royal  Charles'2  chosen  key-balm  of  affection. 

Till 

Ever  watchful  outpost  of  the  ox  of  wisdom3 
Was  the  brave  man,  open-hearted,  prudent,  earnest ; 
An  ollamh4  wise  was  he,  mature,  acute,  and  cogent, 
A  confidant  of  ladies  with  luxuriant  tresses. 

IX 

Louring  were  the  colours  which  the  skies  presented, 
And  the  fruits  of  earth  did  change  their  wonted  bearing  ; 
Loudly  were  the  ocean's  sea-green  billows  moaning, 
While  streams  at  once  became  deficient  in  their  running. 


This  stab  the  gaping  wounds  of  Gaels  hath  opened  wider, 
And,  beyond  all  I  might  say,  hath  pained  the  Barrys,5 
To  hear  the  tidings  of  his  death  one  fair  bright  morning 
On  the  breast  of  Corrann6  hard  by  Ceann  an  tShléibhe.7 


By  Saint  Moling8  I  swear,  in  violent  afiiiction, 

Like  a  vessel  in  distress,  the  news  hath  left  me, 

How  John,  the  knight  majestic,  lifeless  now  is  lying 

In  the  dwelling-place  of  saints,  defenceless,  death-maimed. 

warriors  of  Ulster  were  suffering  from  the  CearnaiÓecm  LllaÓ,  and  the  frontiers 
were  left  completely  unguarded,  except  by  the  youthful  Cu  Chulainn.  John  de 
Barra  is  here  represented  by  the  poet  as  performing  a  similar  feat  in  defence  of 
wisdom. 

4  Ollamh  :  highest  rank  of  professors  or  learned  men. 

5  Barrys  :  the  tribal  name  is  used  for  the  districts  occupied  by  the  tribe  ;  here, 
for  the  baronies  of  Barryroe  and  Barrymore. 

6  Corrann  :  al.  Rinn  Corrainn,  near  Kinsale. 

7  Ceann  an  tShléibhe  ;   "  mountain-end,"  perhaps  only  a  descriptive  epithet. 
s  Moling  :  bishop  and  confessor,  of  Teach  Moling,  1 17th  June,  697. 
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XII 


Cd  leaé  Tiloga  5cm  ponn  1  c'eagniaip 
cd  Leac  Cumn  50  claoióce  cpéaccac 
edit»  "Dáil  ^Caip  ba  ^ap  1  n^aol  pioc 
Idn  00  galap  o'aicle  an  pémnió. 


XIII 


t)o  bd  puil  Gogain  íiióip  íp  Gon^uip 

pdppuil  Cumn  íp  íée  íp  éibip 

pdp  na  píog  6  éaoib  na  gpéi^e 

iap  bpapcaó  cpíocpa  a  cpoióe  na  péile. 


bpdéaip  íiiapcpaó  clan  n  a  "Néill  cú 
bpdcaip  bappaig  na  n-eac  n-éapca 
bpdéaip  peabaic  abamn  éipne 
íp  bpdéaip  beapb  Jlaipne  1  naaonnaéc. 


xn,  1.  4  peinis,  M;  pemneaó,  L.  xm,  1.  2  eirhip,  L.  xiv,  a 

bpacaip,  L  (here  and  in  foil,  line,  and  first  lines  of  next  two  ranns).     1.  i  jjlaipne 
an  baonnacc,  M,  L. 


1  Cf.  Keating,  History,  vol.  11,  pp.  263-5  :  "  "Whence  arose  a  great  war  between 
Mogh  Nuadhat  and  Conn  .  .  .  and  the  contest  lasted  till  Mogh  Nuadhat  wrested 
half  of  Ireland  from  Conn,  that  is,  the  part  of  Ireland  to  the  south  of  Gaillimh 
and  Ath  Cliath,  Eiscir  Eiada  being  the  boundary  between  them ;  and  that  half  is 
called  Leath  Mhogha,  from  Eoghan,  who  was  called  Mogh  Nuadhat  ;  and  the 
northern  half  is  called  Leath  Chuinn,  from  Conn  Céadchathach."  Cf.  Four 
Masters,  a.d.  123. 

2  Dál  gCais  :  the  descendants  of  Cas,  an  ancestor  of  King  Brian,  hence,  the 
O'Briens  and  other  families  of  Thomond.  John  Barry's  mother  was  Margaret  ny 
Brien,  daughter  of  Sir  Brian  Dubh  O'Brien  of  Carrigogunnel. 

3  Eoghan  Mór,  al.  Mogh  Nuadhat ;  cf .  note  l,  supra,  and  Poem  v,  R.  xxxvn, 
note  9. 

4  Aenghus  mac  Nadfraoich,  King  of  Cashel  ;  cf.  Poem  v,  R.  xxxy, 
note  I. 
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XII 

Leath  Mhogha1  through  loss  of  thee  is  rendered  joyless; 
Leath  Chuinn1  exhausted  lies  oppressed  and  wounded; 
AVhile  the  Dal  gCais,2  who  were  to  thee  related  closely, 
Xow  left  without  their  champion,  are  filled  with  sickness. 


XIII 

In  thy  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  Eoghan  Mór3  and  Aengus,4 
The  majestic  blood  of  Conn,5  of  Ith6  and  Eibhear,7 
The  royal  races  who  hither  came  from  Grecian  borders, — 
All  pithily  condensed  in  thee,  thou  soul  of  bounty. 


Cousin  thou  of  Clanna  Xéill's9  courageous  horsemen. 
Cousin  too  of  Barrach  Mór10  possessing  swift  steeds, 
Cousin  of  the  fearless  hawk11  of  Eirne's  river, 
Pull  cousin  too  of  Glaisne,12  generous  and  clement. 


5  Conn  Céadchathach,  King  of  Ireland;  cf.  note  lt  p.  56,  and  Poem  v, 
B.  xxxin,  note  7. 

6  Ith  :  the  brother  of  Bile  and  uncle  of  Mile,  from  whom  the  Corca  Laighdhe 
(0  Driscoll.s,  &c.)  are  descended.  He  was  slain  by  Mac  Cuill  at  Magh  Iotha  :  vid. 
Keating,  History,  vol.  n.  pp.  56-58. 

7  Eibhear  :  son  of  Mile,  vid.  Poem  v,  R.  lii,  and  Keating,  History,  vol.  II, 
pp.  56,  98,  &c. 

8  The  Scots  or  Gaels  whom  the  medieval  historians  brought  from 
Scythia. 

9  The  descendants  of  Xiall  Xaoighiallach,  king  of  Ireland,  379-405  a.d.,  the 
0  Xeills  and  kindred  families  of  Meath  and  Ulster. 

10  The  Earl  of  Barrymore:  John  Barry  was  second  cousin  of  Bichard,  the  second 
Earl,  1630-1694. 

11  Maguire  of  Fermanagh.  Conor  Boe  Maguire  was  created  Baron  of 
Enniskillen. 

12  Glaisne  was  a  frequent  name  among  the  0  Cuileannáins  of  Ulster  and  the 
Magennises  of  Iveagh.     The  latter  probably  are  referred  to  here. 
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XV 

bpdcaip  rhapcuip  na  Jaillme  íp  Leigcpuim 
bpácaip  rhapcuip  mic  Sarhaiple  éaccaig 
bpdcaip  mapcuip  na  Cappai^e  Séam  up 
bpáéaip  baparhain  t)ealbna  íp  AVestmead. 

XVI 

bpdcaip  opea^ain  6apa  an  éipc  éú 
bpácaip  ní  Ceallaig  ip  uí  "Réagaille 
bpáéaip  meapóa  pleacca  "Réamumn 
bpáéaip  oeapbéa  na  nbpa^an  ó  éile. 

XVII 

t)on  Cdpcpuil  gapba  b'peapaó  céibil 
50  ^áibceac  ^ap^a  ^alac  ^léapca 
bon  Cálpuil  peaccriiaip  pannaig  péalcaig 
ba  cdicce  10  peappam  maicne  Qoóa. 

XVIII 

"Ní  págaim  cum  ariiaipc  leaé  ná  cpéana 
cdile  an  íiiapcaig  gapéa  gaoé^lic 
bo  b'pedpp  pd  peac  gac  beapc  nd  phoebup 
a  $]\át)  acc  ^aipib  caipc  bo  paogail. 

xv,  1.  1  sailibe,  L;  léicpuim,  M.  1.  2  éaccuicc,  M;  béapa,  L. 
1.  4  tjealcma,  L.  xvi,  1.  2  í  péaguil,  L.  1.  3rnipce,  L.  1.  4  cámeCaipil 
ealla  íp  eile,  L.  xvn,  1.  1  céabail,  M.  1.  2  5apt>ci  5I.  M.  xvm,  1.  1 
na  cpeacab,  L.    1.  2  gcrptui^,  M.    1.  4  ace  sup  gaipit»,  M. 

1  The  Earl  of  Clanrickarde,  Baron  of  Dunkellin,  on  whom  King  Charles  I 
conferred  the  additional  titles  of  Baron  of  Imany,  Viscount  of  Galway,  and  Earl 
of  St.  Albans,  23rd  August,  1G28. 

2  O'Rourke,  prince  of  Breifhe.  Breifne  Ui  Buairc  comprised  all  Co.  Leitrim 
with  two  baronies  of  Co.  Cavan ;   vid.  note  s,  infra,  p.  59. 

3  Randal  Mac  Donnell,  created,  26th  October,  1644,  Marquis  of  Antrim.  He 
was  son  of  Randal,  first  Earl  of  Antrim,  and  grandson  of  Samhairle  Buidhe,  the 
opponent  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

4  James  Butler,  twelfth  Earl  of  Ormonde,  was  created  Marquis  of  Ormonde, 
30th  August,  1642,  and  Duke  of  Ormonde,  30th  March,  1661.  He  resided  at 
Carrick.  An  earldom  of  Carrick  was  created  for  another  branch  of  the  Butler 
family,  10th  June,  1748. 

5  Richard  Nugent,  tenth  Baron  of  Delvin,  was  created  Earl  of  TTestrueath, 
4th  September,  1621. 

6  Eas-an-Eise,  "cascade  of  the  fish,"  probably  a  descriptive  epithet  of  Eas 
Aedha  Ruaidh,  Assaroe,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Erne,  in  which  case  the 
nobleman  referred  to  would  be  0' Donnell  of  Donegal. 
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XT 

Cousin  of  the  Marquis  of  Galway1  and  of  Leitrim,2 
Cousin  of  the  Marquis,3  son  of  stalwart  Samhairle,3 
Cousin  of  the  Marquis  of  the  Carrick,  Séamus,4 
Cousin  of  the  Baron  of  Delvin  and  of  Westmeath.5 

XVI 

Cousin  thou  of  Eas-an-éisc's6  distinguished  dragon, 
Cousin  likewise  of  0  Ceallaigh7  and  0  Eaghaille,8 
Cousin  brave  and  dashing,  of  the  race  of  Béamonn,0 
And  full  cousin  to  the  dragon-chiefs  of  Eile.10 

XTII 

By  the  blood  of  Cárthach11  bold,  who  dealt  in  war-strife, 
Furious  and  fierce,  in  pride  of  valour  harnessed, 
By  the  blood  of  star-bright  Tál,12  the  just  allotter, 
Aedh's  sons13  were  in  thy  person  intimately  welded. 

XVIII 

I  wis  not  how  to  see  the  half  or  one  third  even 
Of  this  charming,  clever  cavalier's  acquirements  ; 
Brighter  far  was  every  deed  of  his  than  Phoebus, 
Except,  alas  !  so  brief,  0  love,  was  thy  life's  charter  ! 

7  The  O'Kellys  of  US  Maine,  in  Co.  Gal  way  and  Co.  Roscommon,  but 
anciently  embracing  portion  of  Co.  Clare  and  Co.  "Westmeath ;  vid.  Hogan, 
Onomasticon  Goedelicum. 

8  The  O'Reillys  of  Breifne.  Breifne  Ui  Raghaillaigh  comprises  the  whole  of 
Co.  Cavan  except  the  two  baronies  Teallach  Dhunchadha  and  TeallachEachdhach, 
which  were  taken  from  Breifne  Ui  Ruairc  to  form  Co.  Cavan;  vid.  Hogan, 
Onomasticon. 

9  The  Graces,  descendants  of  Raymond  le  Gros. 

10  The  O'Carrolls,  whose  territory  Éile  ui  Chearbhaill  embraced  the  baronies  of 
Clonlisk  and  Ballybrit  in  Ring's  Co.,  and  Ikerrin  and  Eliogarty  in  Co.  Tipperary ; 
yid.  Hogan,  Onomasticon.  A  variant  gives  in  this  line  "  the  tribe  of  Cashel,  of 
Ealla,  and  of  Eile,"  which  means  the  families  of  the  Mac  Carthys,  0  Keeffes,  and 
0  Carrolls  respectively. 

11  Cárthach  Caisil,  ancestor  of  the  Mac  Carthys  ;  vid.  Poem  v,  R.  n.  John 
Barry's  father  William  was  son  of  John  Barry  of  Liscarroll  by  his  second  Mife 
Julia,  daughter  of  Sir  Diarmaid  Mac  Taidhg  Mac  Carthy  of  Muskerry. 

12  The  ancestor  of  the  O'Briens,  &c,  of  Thomond ;  cf.  Poem  v,  R.  in. 
Margaret  ni  Bhriain  was  his  mother  ;  cf .  R.  xn,   supra,  note  3. 

13  Aedh's  son,  maicne  Olooa.:  also  called  r-iol  n-dooa,  the  Ui  Seachnasaigh 
of  Sliabh  Echtghe,  who  were  closely  related  by  marriage  both  to  the  Mac  Carthys 
and  the  Barrys. 
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XIX 

t)o  ótíil  an  c-acaip  maipe  ip  meat)  buic 
mile  ip  aiimup  a^r:  ip  éipeacc 
cpdbaó  ip  ceannap  ceapc  íp  caoniie 
ndipe  ip  caipe  neape  ip  cpéme. 

XX 

ba  511  át  05  peap  t>on  ainni  céabna 
^dpca  p^ean  ip  ppapa  ^aere 
pdióce  pleag  ip  ceaca  cpaopac 
ip  ledga  5an  aip  an  baba  baoóacaip. 

XXI 

t)o  b'dlumn  alcac  eansac  éabcpom 
pcdil  a  peaca  a  pcabal  néaiiióac 
Idn  t>o  geamaib  pleapa  a  pcéice 
ip  rdince  cpeac  ap  paicce  05  céacc  bo. 

XXII 

Gn  cpdc  bo  glacaó  peappac  léimneac 
t)úna  bacac  blacac  bpéimneac 
a  ndifiaib  peaca  ap  galaib  aonpip 
b'pd^baó  ppaié  'na  mballaib  paona. 

XXIII 

ba  ^ndc  ma  aicpiob  bamgean  baonna 
bdnh  dú  bppeapcal  baipc  if  paobaip 
bdn  X)á  can  ram  lanna  ip  céaba 
ip  mud  cup  gpeanca  ap  bpacaib  maoca. 

XXIT 

pdc  bo  lea^  50c  rpeab  ón  léipriiuip 
30  hdpbaib  glapa  cealla  an  cléipig 
50  cpdi^  molaige  ap  pab  50  béappa 
Sedn  bo  bappa  1  leabaió  géibionn. 

xix,  1.  2  áile,  M.    1.  3  cpaibe,  L.  xx,  1.  1  an  awm,  L.     1.  2  saipce, 

M  ;  5ao&ca,  L  ;  §aota,  M.    1.  4  leág.  M  :  lea^a,  L  ;  a  t>at>a,  M  ;  an  o-.,  L. 
xxi,  1.  4  cpeac  an  peappa,  L.  xxn,  1.  i  peapac,  M  :  peappac,  L. 

1.  3  ^allaib,  L,  M;  aonaib,  L.  xxit,  1.  1  105,  L ;  léaprhuip,  M. 

1  Xamesake :    his    grandfather    John    Barry    of  Liscarroll,    who    died     31st 
January,  1627,  vid.  Jt.  xyii,  note  n,  supra. 

-  Tablets,  from  which  the  poets  recited  their  compositions.     This  proves  that 
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XIX 

To  thee  the  Father  grace  of  form  vouchsafed,  and  stature, 

Beauty,  subtlety,  effectiveness,  and  knowledge, 

Piety  and  power,  equity  and  meekness, 

Modesty  and  gentleness,  with  strength  and  firmness. 

xx 

In  times  gone  by  thy  namesake1  was  habituated 

To  the  daggers  clanging  and  the  arrows  raining, 

To  the  thrusts  of  spears,  to  darts  in  showers  pouring, 

And  to  the  leeches'  care, — nor  sought  he  thanks  e'er  for  it ! 

XXI 

Made  of  network  light,  with  graceful  junctures  fitted, 
Glanced  his  jack  of  fence  and  his  burnished  breastplate, 
The  borders  of  his  shield  were  all  with  gems  bejewelled, 
While  on  his  lawn  the  war-won  preys  came  driven  to  him. 

XXII 

What  time  soe'er  he  took  his  fiercely  prancing  charger 
AVith  its  finely  coloured  mane  abundant,  waving, 
Bight  through  hostile  ranks  with  single-handed  valour 
He  left  behind  in  swathes  a  row  of  mangled  members. 

XXIII 

In  his  social  strong-built  home  the  wonted  mode  was : 
Soldier  bands  being  entertained — darts  and  weapons ; 
Poetry  being  chanted  forth — tablets,2  harpstrings  ; 
And  ladies  deft  embroidering  soft  silken  mantles. 

XXIV 

The  cause,  which  thus  hath  weakened  every  tribe  and  people, 
From  the  ocean  wide  to  green-hilled  Cealla-an-chléirigh,3 
On  to  Tráigh  Mo-laige4  and  all  the  way  to  Béarra,5 
Is  Seán  de  Barra's  laying  in  his  bed  of  fetters. 

poems  such  as  the  present  are  not  the  extempore  compositions  which  some  writers 
imagine  them  to  he. 

3  Cealla-an-Chléirigh  :  the  monastery  referred  to  is  doubtful,  as  the  epithet 
may  he  merely  descriptive.  It  may  be  Teach  Molaige,  though  Tráigh  Molaige 
is  referred  to  in  the  following  line.  There  is  a  Cealla  half  way  between  Glenbeigi 
and  Cahirciveen  in  Co.  Kerry,  and  another  near  Corofin,  Co.  Clare. 

4  Traigh  Molaige  :  the  strand  beside  the  old  monastery  of]  Teach  Molaige, 
Timoleague,  in  Barryroe,  Co.  Cork. 

5  Béarra:  Beare  Island  in  Bearehaven,  Co.  Cork. 
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XXV 

Ó  nac  paicim  neapc  íb  gea^-aib, 
pceol  pap  meapcab  ^ac  anbpann  béapac, 
pógpdó  an  acap  leacpa  a  óéigiinc 
t>ot>  éó^bdil  glan  ó  pmal  an  cpaogail. 

XXVI 

Ip  cpoióecneaó  cléib  b'aonimp  lugame 

bpi§  mo  pcéil  pé  béillic  1  nblííiéionab 

mile  beié  gléi^eal  ^an  cuiribac  cnip 

50  píogacc  line  bé  05  oéanarh  a  n-iuil  buicpe.     Gmen. 

XXVII 

lp  aóbap  cáip  b'éipinn  ap  leaéaó  bá  pcéalaib 

beapbbdp  céile  íp  cipce  na  n-ópb, 
na  ppeaba  lán  b'éi^nib  bopabaip  pá  óaopbpuib 

na  peanna  pá  éiclipp  50  n-iomabaib  bpóm, 
mo  gpeabaó  ip  bail  bao^ail  bo  íiiaiéib  pdil  cpaocab 

na  plaice  ba  péile  b'puil  "Roibipb  na  peol 
'p  ip  beacaip  bán  b'éipceacc  peapca  nd  céaba 

ó  cailleaó  Sedn  paogam  mo  íiiilleaó  ip  mo  bpón. 

XXVIII 

Giplm^  b'pd^  éi^pe  1  ^cpeaéaib  earn  ip  cléipe 
50  haclaiii  Idn  b'éa^nac  05  cuicrni  ap  peoó 

an  mapcac  dpb  aobba  caiciiieac  cdió  caoihnac 
bo  b'peappa  cdil  céille  ^an  caime  ^an  616, 

xxv,  1.  2  5C1Ó  pcmn  t>.,  L.  1.  3  leabpa  Óéigrilic.  1.  4  pmal  bo 
oeabpa.  L.  xxvi,  inscribed  an  peap  ceabna  ccc,  L.  1.  1  cpaoibe,  L,  M. 
1.  2  pé  Ilc,  L.  xxtii,  1.  1  beapabáp,  M;  beapb  baip,  L.    1.  2  M  inter- 

changes na  peanna,  &c,  with  na  plaice,  &c. :  50  nionaboib,  M.  1.  3 
cpaocba,  M.  1.  4  6  b'imcis  dp  néaiiionn  céabuppab  nalaocpaó:  cné 
caillearh  Sea^ain  paogum  mo  mille  leam  ló,  M.  xxviii,  1.  1  cárh  ip 

cléipce,  L  ;  ccpeacac  báma  ncléipe,  M.     1.  2  caorhna,  M  ;  bpeapab,  M. 


1  Perhaps  we  should  read  leac  na  Óei5ihic  :  "Ma)7  the  love  of  the  Father 
and  of  His  good  Son  be  with  thee." 

2  Iughaine's  isle :  Ireland.  Iughaine  or  Ughaine  Mór,  king  of  Ireland, 
4567-4606  a.m.,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  Four  Masters.  He  divided 
Ireland    among    his    twenty-five    sons,    but    only  two    of   these,    Cobhthach 
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XXV 

Since  in  thy  limbs  my  eyes  behold  no  strength  now  stirring, 
Sad  tale !  by  which  the  tearful  weak  are  all  confonnded  ! 
May  the  Father's  love,  0  kindest  child,1  attend  thee 
And  raise  thee  up  unsullied,  cleansed  from  worldly  blemish. 

XXVI 

'Tis  a  heart-piercing  wound  in  the  bosom  of  Iughaine's  isle,2 

That  the  theme  of  my  tale  'neath  the  gravestone  in  narrow  space  lies ; 

A  thousand  fair  ladies  bright,  reft  of  their  life's  sole  defence, 

To  the  kingdom  of  God's  Son  are  helping  to  show  thee  the  way. 

XXVII 

'Tis  a  cause  of  grief  to  Erin,  all  the  tidings  spreading, — 

That  learning's  spouse  and  treasure  certainly  hath  passed  away  ; 
Pavers  full  of  salmon  thou  hast  left  in  direful  bondage  ; 

The  planets  under  eclipse,  hidden  in  excessive  woes. 
My  writhing  pain !  a  riskful  fate  to  Fál's8  chiefs  is  the  weakness 

Of  the  noblest  prince  who  sprang  from  ltobert  of  the  sails  ;4 
'Tis  painful  now  to  listen  unto  either  lay  or  harpstrings, 

Since  stately  John  is  lost  to  me,  my  ruin  and  my  woe  !5 

XXVIII 

This  vision  hath  in  trembling  death-swoons  left  the  clerks  and  poets, 
Full  of  anguish  pining,  quickly  withering  away, — 

The  tall  and  comely  cavalier,  so  lavish,  chaste,  and  kindly, 
Of  fairest  fame  for  prudent  mind,  unmarred  by  guile  or  flaw. 

Caol  mBreagh  and  Laogbaire  Lore,  left  issue;    vid.    Keating,  History,   vol.  n, 
pp.  156-158. 

3  Fal's  :  Ireland's,  vid.  supra,  Poem  v,  R.  n;  and  Keating,  History,  vol.  i, 
p.  206. 

4  Robert  of  the  sails  :  Robert  Bany,  eldest  son  of  William  de  Barri  and 
Angareth,  daughter  of  Nesta,  the  daughter  of  Rhese  Gruifydth,  prince  of  South 
"Wales.  He  accompanied  Robert  fitz  Stephen  in  1169  into  Ireland  to  assist 
Diarmaid  Mac  Murchadha  to  regain  the  kingdom  of  Leinster.  But  as  this  Robert 
seems  to  have  died  without  issue,  his  nephew  Robert,  from  wbom  the  Viscounts 
Buttevant  descend,  may  be  the  person  referred  to. 

5  The  variant  reading  would  give  : 

Since  our  soldiers'  champion,  our  jewel  hath  departed 
Through  the  death  of  stately  John,  my  ruin  during  life  ! 
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'p  05  eapcap  bd  ppéimpliocc  ní  leancap  t)á  péiriieap 
ace  50  pabaio  pd  "Ré^cion  ní  puipcib  beo 

'p  do  cpeac  an  c-dp  béióeanac  bappaig  pd  méala 
'p  an  cappai^  pd  aoncic  t>o  cmpip  50  beo. 

XXIX 

lp  t>eap5$oin  bic  bon  epic  ndp  pealb  an  laoc 

a  cpapcaipc  1  5C1II  1  nbioncuilc  bam^m  1  ^cpé 

CU5  capca  na  bpíoóbaó  ap  cpíonaó  íp  ceapcaó  an  éipc 

mapbaó  an  míleaó  bíonpuil  bpeacan  na  pép:. 

xxx 
Cuj5  pcamail  ^an  pcaoileaó  05  píopbaipc  caicnim  bon  gpéin 
CL15  aéappac  pine  05  cigeacc  bo  óallaó  na  pae 
C115  placa  50c  bpuióne  6  pic  a  Óappumn  50  Céip 
a<5  pcpeabaig  'p  05  caoi  'p  05  caoineaó  an  paippm^pip  pell. 

XXXI 

C115  bappaig  mo  óíc  map  luing  1  n-eapbaio  a  ^léip 
$an  caca  ^an  bion  gan  pppiop  gan  haipce  gan  céab 
§an  peaparii  ^an  puióe  gan  maom  gan  caipce  gan  péab 
6  cailleabap  píognaig  Cige  THolaige  50  léip. 

XXXII 

'N  a  n-eapbaib  bo  pileab  linn  ^up  íhalaipc  ^an  béim 
an  appabplaic  £poibe  bo  bioo  1  n-a^allam  pép: 
ba  leanb  bo  Ólíoóna  liiíonla  maipi§  'p  bo  lhéiób 
ba  balca  bil  bilip  b'Qoibill  Cpai^e  na  pcéal. 

1.   3  pe  lheap,  L;  "Réapccion,  M;  peab  pupucuiun,  M;  111   puipcuib,  L. 
1.  4  -pa  cappaig,  L,  M  ;  aoneioc,  M :  Deo  ic.  L. 

xxix,  1.  1  bansangom  bioo  bon  cpíoó  náp  pealb  -,  M;  bic  bon  epic, 
L.  1.  2  a  ccaoilcuilc,  M.  1.  3  lap  ccpiona,  M ;  ceapcuib,  M.  1,  4 
bpionnpuil,  M  ;  bionpuil,  L.  xxx,  1.  2  acapac,  L,  M.     1.  3  bpui^nc, 

L,  M;  pit  a  cappumn,  L,  M.  xxxi,  1.  2  ppiop,  M;  pppiop,  L.     1.  3 

paoi,  L.     1.  4  pig  noc,  M  ;  píosncns,  L.  xxxn,  1.  4  baoibioll,  M  ; 

baoibiol,  L;  cappaig,  L. 

1  M's  lending  seems  to  imply  that  he  left  some  successors,  relatives  alive, 
but  possibly  they  had  no  heirs.     Cf.  Introduction  to  the  poem. 

2  Or  the  castle  Carrick. 

3  niapbab,  killing,  seems  to  imply  a  violent  death. 

4  Sidh  :  the  habitations  of  the  Tuatha  Dé  Danann,  also  called  bpnioecm, 
fairy  fort.      Both  words  occur  in  this  iine. 

5  llinn  Corrainn  ;  cf.  supra,  R.  x,  note  c. 
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By  offspring  of  whose  primal  stock  his  fame  is  not  continued, 

For  they,  though  once  by  kings  esteemed,  no  more  life's  vigil  keep,1 — 

This  last  misfortune  hath  the  Barry s  sore  oppressed  with  sorrow, 
And  thou  hast  left  the  rock2  beneath  a  drenching  rain  for  aye. 

XXIX 

'Tis  a  lasting  red  wound  to  the  land,  where  the  hero's  'state  lay, 
That  he  lies  in  a  churchyard  fast  bound  in  a  close  shroud  of  clay  ; 
It  caused  fruits  of  the  forest  to  wither  and  made  the  fish  scarce, — 
The  death3  of  the  warrior  sprung  from  the  guard-race  of  Britain  of  kings. 

XXX 

It  hath  caused  indispersible  clouds  to  enshroud  the  bright  sun. 
Caused  the  weather  to  alter,  till  dark  is  the  light  of  the  moon, 
And  each  fairy  fort's  chief  from  the  Sidh4  of  his  Corrann5  to  Céis6 
To  shriek  and  to  weep  and  to  wail  for  the  large-hearted  man. 

XXXI 

It  hath  left  like  a  vessel  dismantled  the  Barrys,  alas ! 
AYithout  a  tack,  or  a  deck,  or  a  sprit,  or  a  hatch,  or  a  rope, 
Without  power  to  stand  or  sit  up,  wealth,  resources,  or  goods, 
Since  they  lost  without  hope  of  return  Teach  AlolaigeV  true  kings. 

XXXII 

I  thought  I  had  one  without  flaw  to  make  up  for  them  all 
In  the  high  prince,  who  lived  in  such  intimate  converse  with  kings, 
The  child  of  the  gentle  and  beautiful  Cliodhna8  and  Meadhbh,9 
And  favourite  darling  of  Aoibheall10  of  storied  Craig  Liath.11 

6  Céis  Corainn,  Keshcorran,  a  mountain  in  the  barony  of  Corran,  Co.  Sligo: 
vid.  Hogan,  Onomasticon. 

7  Teach  Molaige  :  Timoleague,  cf.  supra,  p.  61,  n.  4. 

8  Cliodhna,  one  of  the  three  daughters  of  Libra  priniliaig  Tuatha  Dé  Danann, 
acup  po  biac  pin  cpi  caipceba  genaip  acup  aencuma  Cuaiche  Dé 
Oanann,  having  eloped  with  Ciaban  mac  Echach  Imdeirg  from  Tir  Tairngire,  she 
arrived  at  Glandore  harbour,  Co.  Cork,  where  she  was  drowned  in  Tonn  Téide, 
which  in  consequence  of  that  event  was  ever  afterwards  called  Tonn  Chliodhna. 
For  the  story,  vid.  Agallamh  na  Seanórach,  11.  3725-3852,  Irische  Texte,  Vierte 
Serie,  pp.  106-109,  Leipzig,  1900. 

9  Meadhbh  :  the  famous  queen  of  Connacht,  a  prominent  figure  in  the  stories 
of  the  Ulster  cycle. 

10  Aoibheall :  the  special  bean  pióe  of  the  Dal  sCaip. 

11  Craig  Liath  :  Craglea,  in  the  parish  of  Killaloe,  Co.  Clare  :  vid.  Hogan's 
Onomasticon. 
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xxxin 
ba  ceannapac  caoin  ba  cuirhneac  capcannac  caoih 
ba  Deaggnacac  ^níoiii  ba  lioihca  caipceallac  epéan 
ba  lapriiap  pe  bíoóba  ba  cirri  pe  capait)  1  ^cém 
ba  Deapbca  an  cplige  cum  píoóa  D'ea^luip  Dé. 

xxxiv 
Gccuingnn  íopa  ip  lion  na  bplacap  50  léip 
ip  banalcpa  an  coirhóe  apip  50  ngaba  00  gaol 
appeal  ip  naoirh  ip  guióe  na  pa^apc  'p  an  Déipc 
'p  an  ceacpap  paoi  50  noíonaiO  c'anam  a^  pern.     Finis. 


vil— a  béic  Na  lúb 

[Mss.  Murphy  xii  (m) ;  R.  I.  A.  23  N  12  (N  12),  23  N  14  (N  14). 

All  three  Mss.  have  the  heading  Ddibi  6  bpuabaip  ccc.  In  addition,  in 
N  12,  at  the  top  of  p.  198,  there  is  a  second  copy  of  the  ceangal  of  this  poem 
(added  by  Michael  óg  0  Longain  in  1S33,  seventy  years  after  the  first  copy  in  that 
Ms.  was  written),  with  these  words  prefixed  :  Q5  po  cecmsal  an  fréancúip  015 
curhaió  Oáic  uí  bpuabaip  ap  'dpmn  bapab  copac :  a  béic  na  lúb 
nttpéimpeac  nblúic  -]C.  Addressing  Erin  as  the  faithless  spouse  of  the  ancient 
heroes,  the  poet  dolefully  inquires  why  she  has  forsaken  her  true  lovers,  who  used 
to  guard  her  honour  so  jealously,  and  has  left  them  to  gaze  wistfully  upon  her 
ringleted  tresses,  while  she  has  delivered  herself  up  to  the  "  fluffy  Saxon  hordes." 

I 
0  béic  na  lúb  nDpémiionnac  nDlúic, 

D'aoncuig  Dull  cealgac, 
a  péilcionn  mil  na  roéipopeac  piubail, 

cé  haopca  cu"  a  peanabean, 
ip  clé  Dap  liom  do  léigip  ponn 

caoriipliocc  Niuil  caipipig, 
a  céibpionn  up  ip  aolca  nitip 

pd  néalaib  oúm  papacaip. 

xxxin,  1.  1  caoirhneac,  L.  1.  2  beasnacac,  L,  M.  1.  3  le  b.,  M; 
cappait),   L,  M.     1.  4  pige,  M.  xxxiv,  1.   3  eappcail,  L;    pa  beipe, 

L.  M. 

1,  1.  1  frpeimpeac,  N  14,  p.  109.  1.  2  péalcan,  X  12,  m.  1.  3  ap  cléic, 
N  14  ;  ace  cléic,  N  12.     1.  4  a  cceibpionn,  N  14,  m. 
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XXXIII 

He  was  lordly,  unruffled,  considerate,  loving,  and  mild, 
In  good  ever  busy,  adventurous,  skilful,  and  "brave, 
Though  fierce  to  his  foes,  he  was  ever  forbearing  to  friends  ; 
And  the  Church  of  God  found  a  safe  pathway  in  him  unto  peace. 

XXXIV 

Jesus  I  pray,  and  the  whole  court  of  heaven  above, 

And  the  nurse  of  our  Lord  to  receive  thee  as  one  of  her  kin, 

May  Saints  and  Apostles,  may  alms  and  the  prayers  of  the  priests, 

And  the  four  sages1  shelter  and  rescue  thy  soul  from  all  pain.     Finis. 


VII.— 0  LADY  OF  THE  PLAITED  TRESSES 

A  similar  idea  occurs  in  the  preceding  poem,  Cpéacc  Do  Óáil  me,  Rr.  vni-x. 
Though  the  Mss.  do  not  give  the  date  of  composition,  the  present  poem  may  be 
assigned  to  the  period  of  the  Cromwellian  persecution,  probably  about  the  year 
1657. 

Metre. — Rr.  i-iv  are  written  in  a  species  of  Grhpdn  similar  to  that  already 
described  at  the  poem  Do  connpaó  poipceabal  (Rr.  n-iv),  viz.  a  thrice-repeated 
vowel-sequence  followed  by  two  syllables,  thus  : 

3     {é     _     ú}     a     _. 
The  ceangal  is  also  Qriipán  : 

(_)    é    _    ú    ú    _    _    i    ia    á.] 

i 
O  lady  of  the  plaited  tresses  thickly  curling, 

Who  hast  consented  to  concupiscence  deceitful, 
The  guiding  star  thou  hast  become  of  public  harlots, 

Although  thou  art  advanced  in  years,  thou  aged  matron. 
Perversely  thou,  it  seems  to  me,  hast  here  abandoned 

All  the  gentle  progeny  of  Niul2  the  fearless; 
Thou,  their  fair-locked  love,  of  brightest  white-walled  mansions 

Beneath  the  clouded  dome  of  Paradise's  palace. 

1  The  four  sages  :  the  four  evangelists. 

2  Niul,  second  son  of  Fenius  Farsa,  migrated  according  to  the  legend  from 
Scythia  to  Egypt,  where  he  married  Scota,  daughter  of  Pharaoh  Cincris,  aby 
whom  he  had  a  son  Gaedheal  Glas,  from  whom  the  Scots  and  Gaels  are  descended  ; 
vid.  Keating,  History,  vol.  ii,  pp.  8-22. 
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n 

Cpéab  an  cuip,  a  maopóa  bugac, 

páp  cpéi^ip  cpú  banba, 
íp  meat)  na  bcnúó  cu^  éibeap  pionn 

bot>  caorima  ap  bpon^  banapóa, 
bo  cpaoc  le  slonn  $éa\\  a  luic 

paopmac  clúriiail  Ceapmaba, 
cé  péi^in  búmn  beié  paon  50  bubac 

05  éab  j^eaX)  cul  bacallac. 
in 
'S  a  céile  LIJ1516  na  n^éibeann  ^cuiiian^ 

nac  cléic  map  cúip  meapaigce, 
nó  an  lean  bob  gnuip  an  laocpaó  úb, 

bap  paoiiiaip  pun  capaccac, 
cpéanmac  Curiiaill  na  pémne  aj\  bcuip 

map  aon  íp  Cú  íp  Caipbpe, 
péiólim  up,  Laogaipe  íp  Conn, 

ba  cénnleapc  búp  bpasanca? 

IV 

lp  paoc  leam  com  a  claoncuilc  up 

pá  cpéabaib  clumac  Sacpanac 
íp  néam  na  bponn  05  éipge  aj\  bpucc 

le  péip  1  mbpuspcamalaib  ; 
a  péapmag  pionn  ip  cpaobac  piuó 

gan  éalam^  bpú  calaópoipc 
ip  bpaon  leam  ^ÚX),  a  paogain  cium 

bpéasac  umal  rhalapcac. 

11,  1.  1  Tíiúgac,  m:  buoac,  N"  14;  busac,  X  12.  1.  3  paeprhic.  X  14: 
cúrrmil,  N  12,  in;  leao,  m,  N  12.  in,  1.  1  IÚ15I1  -,  Mss.  :  ntíc  cléic. 

m,  N  12 ;  if  glé,  X  14 ;  rheapaca,  X  12  ;  meapacaó,  X  14  ;  rheapaice.  m. 
1.  2  nac  léip  boo,  X  14.     1.  4  le,  X  12  ;  íp,  X  14.  iv.  1.  1  a  pair,  ni  :  a 

paoc,  X  12,  X  14;  bo  claoncuilc,  X  12.  1.  2  nénti,  X"  14  :  a  nibpugao 
PSamalaib,  111;  a  mbpúja  psamalaib,  X  12;  a  mbpúpsamalaib.  X  14. 
1.  3  éalans,  X  14;  bpug  callapopc.  m,  X  12. 

1  Vid.  supra,  p.  49,  note  3. 

2  Yid.  supra,  p.  51,  note  -. 

3  Eathur,  also  called  Mac  Cuill,  son  of  Cearmad  Milbheol  mac  an  Daghdha, 
one  of  the  three  brothers,  who  were  the  last  kings  of  the  Tuatha  Bé  Danann. 
His  wife  was  Banbha,  i.e.  Ireland.     "When  the  Milesians  invaded  Ireland,  he  was 
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ii 
What  can  the  reason  be,  0  stately,  blue-eyed  matron, 

Why  thou,  with  treachery,  hast  Banbha's1  blood  forsaken, 
After  all  the  jealous  care  by  Eibhear  Fionn  2  exerted 

To  guard  and  keep  thee  safe  from  foreign  hordes  ferocious  ? 
By  the  relentless  daring  of  his  active  valour 

He  worsted  the  renowned  and  free-born  son  of  Cearmad,3 
Yet  we  must  now  perforce  live  on  in  languor  gloomy 

With  wistful  eyes  still  gazing  on  thy  curling  ringlets. 


0  spouse  of  Lughaidh,4  binder  tight  of  foes  in  fetters, 

How  perverse  a  cause  is  this  of  maddening  frenzy ! 
Or  can  thine  eyes  without  regret  behold  those  heroes 

To  whom  thou  once  didst  yield  thy  loyal,  helpful  heart's  love  r 
First  of  all,  the  strong  and  valiant  son  of  Cumhall, 

Fionn,  the  Fenian  chief,  along  with  Cu5  and  Cairbre,6 
Youthful  Féidhlim,7  Laeghaire,8  Conn9  the  hundred-fighter, 

Dragonlike  and  stern,  whose  foot  ne'er  knew  retreating. 


,9. 


IV 

It  pains  my  breast  to  see  her  fertile,  sloping  mantle, 

Trodden,  trampled  down  by  droves  of  fluffy  Saxons, 
Those  lands,  which  proudly  swelled  with  dewdrops  brightly  dazzling, 

While  strains  of  music  sounded  in  the  cloudy  mansions, 
Her  grassy  meadows  fair,  adorned  with  branching  thickets, 

Without  defect  or  flaw  beside  the  river-harbours  ; 
Therefore  is  my  tear  constrained  to  flow,  0  stately  darling, 

Calm  and  condescending,  yet  so  false  and  fickle. 

slain   by  Eibhear  Fionn  at  the  battle  of  Tailte  ;  vid.   Keating,   History,  vol.   i, 
pp.  222-224,  and  vol.  n,  p.  94. 

4  Lughaidh  mac  Con,  king  of  Ireland,  vid.  supra,  note  5,  p.  40. 

5  Cú  Cbulainn,  hero  of  the  Ulster  cycle. 

,;  Cairbre,  son  of  Art  Aenfhear,  vid.  Keating,  History,  vol.  n,  pp.  354-356. 

7  Feidhlimidh  Reachtmhar,  king  of  Ireland,  son  of  Tuathal  Teachtmhar,  vid. 
Keating,  History,  vol.  n,  p.  258. 

8  Laeghaire  mac  Néill,  king  of  Ireland,  428-461  a.i>.;  vid.  Keating,  History, 
vol.  in,  pp.  14-42. 

9  Conn    Céadchathach,   king  of  Ireland,  a.d.   123-157    (Four  Masters);   vid. 
Keating,  History,  vol.  n,  pp.  260  sqq. 
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ceaM^aL 

lp  céapca  liom  cíhppeac  bo  cuip  bia  aj)  lap 
céile  ptjin  pionncainn  íp  lpiail  páió, 
gup  claon  a  t)tjil  bpfnpeac  cap  ciniaó  pdil 
céabbean  Lúigió  lonnpaic  mic  lilicmaó  cdib. 


vm.— 5uas<iN  5I105 

[Mss.  Murphy  iv,  xciv  (m)  ;  P.  I.  A.  23  G  23  (G),  23  L  24  (L),  23  M  30  (M), 
Stowe  A  iv  2  (A)  ;  piapap  mómpéal  (P). 

Headings:  Odibi  6  bpuabaip  ccc.  (all  Mss.)  guasdn  5I105  (M,  P),  1.  an 
Suagdn  5I105  (A),  ap  an  51015111  5I105  (L),  an  suasdn  51105  arm  po  -\ 
Odibi  ua  bpuabaip  ccc.  (G). 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the  text  in  the  different  Mss.  ;  but  apart  from 
the  occasional  omission  or  inversion  of  a  few  lines,  the  differences  are  largely 
orthographical.  L  provides  a  considerable  numher  of  worthless  variants,  due 
possibly  to  the  obscurity  of  the  Ms.  the  scribe  copied  from,  but  far  more  probably 
to  his  own  failure  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  correct  text.  The  differences 
of  spelling  occur  principally  in  the  representation  of  the  long  vowel  sounds  13  and 
at),  which  occur  in  every  line,  e.g.  in  such  words  as  cpúnc,  cpunnc,  cponnc, 
cpun5C,  and  meaopaóa,  meiopeaca,  meispeacao.  I  have  judged  it 
unnecessary  to  encumber  the  variae  lectiones  by  noting  all  these  insignificant 
differences.  As  it  is  not  easy  in  many  cases  to  decide  which  spelling  deserves  the 
preference,  I  have,  as  a  rule,  followed  the  spelling  of  M,  a  Ms.  of  the  good  scribe 
and  learned  scholar  eogan  6  Caoirii. 

The  poem  is  aptly  described  by  the  author  himself  (cp.  R.  xvn)  as  5ua5^n 
5I105,  a  jingling  trifle.  It  is  an  enumeration  in  jingling,  but  withal  not 
inharmonious,  verses  of  things  of  frequent  occurrence  in  human  life,  drawn  mainly 

I. 

La  lugnapa  ppiunaib  luce  paibbpeapa 
Idn  lonnpac  a  beporme  íp  a  bcaióbpigée, 
pdp  curhpa  na  hihpe  nac  cablaimpe, 
b'pdg  cuilpionna  Lonnban  55011  maigbeanap. 

v,  1.  3  claon,  N  12,  N  14  ;  claon,  m  ;  an  ouil,  N  14.  bpagail,  N  14. 
1.  4  IÚ15I1  -,  Mss.  ;  upaic,  N  14. 

1,  1  2  ccponncaib,  L.  1.  3  ccaiopibe  L.  1.  4  cuitpionn,  G  ;  a  Idin- 
bain,  G,  P;  nac  maigoeana,  L. 

1  Fionntann  mac  Bóchna  (Bóchra),  one  of  the  companions  of  Ceasair.  He  is 
fabled  to  have  lived  through  the  deluge,  and  to  have  appeared  before  the  court  of 
king  Diarmaid  at  Tara  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  a.d.:  vid.  Keating, 
History,  vol.  1,  pp.  144-154  ;  and  O'Curry,  Manners  and  Customs,  vol.  in, 
pp.  59-62. 
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v 
RECAPITULATION 


God  hath  now  humbled,  methinks,  to  the  dust  in  exhaustion  and  pain 
The  spouse  of  the  heart-secret  love  of  Fionntann1  and  Irial  Fáidh,- 
Who  away  from  the  races  of  Fál3  hath  diverted  her  lustful  desires, 
She,  the  true  love  of  just  Lughaidh,  the  son  of  the  righteous  MacNiadh.4 


VIII.— A  JINGLING  TRIFLE 

from  the  life  of  the  lower  orders.  There  is  much  shrewd  wit  and  practical  common 
sense  in  several  of  the  poet's  observations.  The  vocabulary  contains  many  strange 
words.  The  popular  treatment  of  the  theme  selected,  to  which  the  difficulty  of 
finding  words  with  the  long  vowel  sounds  ú  and  aÓ  no  doubt  contributed,  forced 
the  poet  to  employ  words  unusual  in  the  literary  language,  the  meaning  of  which 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  exactly.  The  repetition  of  íp  5ndc  at  the 
beginning  of  nearly  every  line  of  the  poem  is  quite  tolerable  in  the  original  Irish, 
owing  to  its  brevity,  the  musical  open  vowel  sequence,  and  the  proverbial  turn  it 
gives  to  the  following  statement;  but  the  impossibility  of  reproducing  these  effects 
in  English  must  render  any  literal  translation  rather  unpleasant  and  wearisome. 

No  date  is  given  in  the  Mss.  It  was  written  during  a  period  of  defeat  and 
depression— an  uaip  nac  puilib  pip  na  peine  puapiR.  xvn);  and  the  style  and 
treatment  of  the  subject  seem  to  point  to  the  earlier  portion  of  the  poet's  life,  some 
time  before  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  A  confirmation  of  this  dating  may  be 
drawn  from  R.  xiv,  ip  suae  lonspopc  1  nOún  Ciopc  son  Ca&5  ap  bic.  If 
Ca&5  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  Irish  Catholic  soldier,  as  was  usual  in  English  and 
Irish  literature  of  that  day,  the  allusion  may  be  to  the  English  occupation  of 
Dunkirk,  from  1658  to  1662,  during  which  time  few  Catholic  soldiers,  Irish  or 
not,  would  be  found  in  its  fortresses.  The  poem  may  thus  with  some  probability 
be  assigned  to  the  year  1659. 

Metre— arhp an  : 

(1)  R.  i-xvi:     _     á     ii     _     _     ú     _     _     ao     _    _. 

(2)  R.  xvii  :       _     ua     _     l     _     l     _     é     _     ua.] 

I 
On  Lammas  day  the  rich  are  wont  to  carefully  examine 
The  glistening  fulness  of  their  trunks  and  of  their  dreaming  fancies; 
The  fragrant  produce  of  the  earth,  with  which  I'm  not  familiar, 
Hath  left  in  London  fair-haired  girls,  who  are  no  longer  maidens. 

-  Irial  Faidh,king  of  Ireland,  son  of  Eireamhón:  vid.  Keating,  History,  vol.  n, 
p.  118. 

3  Fál:  Ireland,  vid.  supra,  note  l,  p.  27. 

4  Lughaidh,  also  called  Mac  Con,  defeated  Art  Aenfhear  at  the  battle  of  Magh 
Muchroimhe,  a.d.  195  (Four  Masters),  and  became  king  of  Ireland.  He  was  son 
of  Sadhbh,  daughter  of  Conn  Ceadchathach  and  MacNiadh,  son  of  Lughaidh  :  vid. 
Keating,  History,  vol.  n,  pp.  270-286. 
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ii 

]p  pdl  pionncpac  uim  uballaib  an  caosamab, 
íp  ^ndó  búpcam  05  míibapaib  meiópeaca, 
ní  pdp  cúipce  t>o  cumt>ac  ap  caiboeanaib 
od  púca  nac  piublann  gan  aópcapaib. 

in 
lp  5ndc  úcaipe  cubapéa  'p  a  boill  ap  epic 
V  }V  o"n(*c  púoaipe  ptjgac  50  t)oiriiin  1  nbig, 
íp  gndc  púbaplac  bptjióce  map  Saibb  pe  coip 
pd  yu^a  pe  oiulcaó  50c  beigppiocail. 

IV 

lp  ^ndc  pcpiupin  1  n-uiplip  na  n^aibne  n^lic 

Y  ]T  S^ac  ponnpa  ad  ólúécup  uim  oaibic  map  cpiop, 

ip  gndc  cpúmpa  t)d  púpcaó  le  bab^aipe 

'p  ip  gndé  bíinpa  t>om  bíiéaigpi  blaómannac. 

v 
lp  ^ndc  ctj  clipce  cumca  'pan  maigm  pe  amuig 
'p  ip  ^ndó  pciupcac  05  cúppa  §an  meabaip  6  Ó15, 
ip  gndc  monnclum  ap  bonnbuipe  ó  paóaipc  a  peine 
'p  ip  ^ndc  ponnbap  05  lonnpic  50  Laijjneacaib. 

TI 

lp  gndc  cptjg  liopca  lúbac  ap  coill  pe  501b 
'p  ip  gndc  úpnaigéeac  íonnpaic  1  mbpaigbeanap, 
ip  ^ndc  ^úipce  05  a  íonnpmab  pe  abmabaib 
'p  ip  finái  púDap  05  cpúpaib  an  impipe. 

11,  1.  1  caogamat),  P ;  and  with  c  not  aspirated,  G,  id,  M;  Cabsamuit), 
L.  1.  2  btjpcarn,  If;  caibbeanaib,  c  not  aspirated  G,  m,  A,  M,  P; 
claóaipeacaib,  L.  m,  I.  1  gndc,  gndic,  spelling-  varies  in  Mss.  through- 

out ;  05  cubpa,  P.     1.  2  ap  nt>i5,  G.     1.  3  map  Ca&5,  L,  m.  iv,  11.  2  and 

3  inverted  in  m.  1.  3  babaipe,  G,  m.  1.  4  Ouiccepe,  G;  ÓtJicpe.  m.  v,  Bans 
om.  G.  1.  2  pciubapcac,  A.  1.  3  múnclum,  A,  in  ;  mongcluim,  L; 
bonnbuip,  A;  bonnt)  uipe  (?),  M.  1.  4  pormt>ap,  m.  púntjap,  m  4,  L; 
punnbap,  M,  P.  vi,  1.  1  cpti,  A  ;  bpuib,  L.     1.  2  upnaigce  lormpaice, 

G,  m. 


1  That  is  two  ghosts  of  fellows.  The  púca  was  supposed  to  appear  generally  in  the 
form  of  a  pony,  which  lay  crouching  on  the  ground  until  some  benighted  traveller 
came  the  way.    Thereupon  it  rose  suddenly  under  him,  dashed  off  with  him  on  its 
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ii 

Sanicle  is  but  a  crazy  wall  round  apple-orchards, 
And  merry  gossips  pass  their  time  in  ceaseless  chitter-chatter ; 
The  proper  means  to  guard  a  court  against  a  band  of  robbers 
Is  not  two  puca-louts1  who  do  not  walk  without  a  halter. 

m 

Fullers  oft  are  wont  to  froth  and  have  their  limbs  all  palsied, 
And  jolly  tanners  oft  are  seen  to  be  in  drink  deep  sunken ; 
Surly  vixens,  such  as  Sadhbh  there,  oft  lie  bruised  and  beaten, 
Rolled  up  beneath  a  blanket  through  refusing  civil  answers. 

IV 

Screwpins2  as  a  rule  are  found  'mong  tools  of  skilful  blacksmiths, 
And  hoops  are  often  tightly  put  around  a  tub  as  girdles ; 
Trumps  are  often  loud  and  fiercely  blown  by  boastful  vaunters, 
And  dunces  in  my  native  place  are  wont  to  brag  and  swagger. 

v 
Clever,  shapely  hounds  are  wont  to  course  out  in  this  plain  here, 
And  pilots  as  a  rule  are  sad  through  lack  of  drink  when  cruising ; 
Bounders3  when  they  view  their  stock  grow  foolishly  conceited, 
And  sounders4  frequently  dash  off  in  mad  career  to  Leinster. 

VI 

Crafty,  lazy  rascals  love  to  lurk  in  woods  for  plunder, 
And  pious,  prayerful  men  are  oft  confined  in  chains  in  prison ; 
A  gouge  is  with  a  mallet  struck  along  a  piece  of  timber, 
And  powder  as  a  rule  is  by  the  kaiser's  troopers  carried. 

back,  and  never  stopped  till  cockcrow,  when  it  cast  its  involuntary  rider  off  into 
some  pond  or  boghole. 

2  The  screwpin  or  screwplate  is  a  contrivance  for  putting  threads  on  bolts  of 
any  size.  In  old  times  only  the  gaba  5I1C  had  such  ;  and  the  ordinary  smith  had 
to  look  for  an  old  nut  of  the  desired  size,  and  screw  the  bolt  through  it,  which 
meant  that  a  special  nut  was  required  for  each  different  bolt :  so  the  Rev.  P. 
Casey,  s.t.l.,  Ballymacoda,  explains  the  allusion. 

3  bonnbuipc,  &c,  vid.  var.  lect.  :  meaning  uncertain,  but í  bounder '  seems  t<> 
give  the  required  sense. 

4  Sonnoap  :  meaning  uncertain,  but  possibly  the  English  word,  'sounder,'  a 
young  wild  boar,  or  a  herd  of  wild  swine. 
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VII 

Ip  ^ndé  tígbap  1  n-úip  cille  b'aolacaó 
'p  ^ndc  lionnpca  5cm  lúipeac  05  leaóbaó  cpuié, 
ip  ^ndé  Oubalca  biiinne  map  beiriinigceap 
Tiind  TTluifian  nac  munaib  'na  5-caipeannaib. 

VIII 

lp  ^ndó  cpúca  'pa™  n5pút>ain"  ip  baióce  bpic 
'p  ip  gndó  púmaipe  1  múnloc  'na  leióce  pliuc, 
ip  5-ndc  cunncap  ím  cionnpa  mun  aceióm  00  óuic 
pdc  ppionnpa  bo  guna  nac  pagainn  ap  cipc. 

IX 

Ip  ^ndó  curii^pac  1  5CÚ1IC15  ip  peiópe  luc 
'p  ip  ^ndc  ppúiée  maó  íulac  pe  poigpeaó  pip, 
ip  gndó  Ugna  cap  glúinib  an  pcaiópe  05  bul 
'r  *P  pedpp  púpa  map  clúaa  nd  caip  ip  cpiop. 

x 
lp  ^nát  úpla  pd  húba  ip  peióeal  ap  boin 
'p  ip  gndc  cúlmum  ap  cliuice  map  pleióce  cuipc, 
ip  ^ndé  sptíi^  pip  na  ^núipib  ^an  paippe  nic 
'p  ip  pedpp  ciuine  nd  lúmpapnac  aióneapa. 

XI 

lp  -^r\át  pppionnlac  1  pmútmp  a§  éiliom  cipc 
a^  bdnpptjin^c  t>áyt  óiúlrabap  ^aóaip  ip  coin, 
ip  fiinát  síín^ac  05  ppiompallaig  cpaóna  1  nsupc 
'p  ip  finát  cpúmpa  'pa™  púmpa  pin  TCagnaice. 
«  5púban  aba  1  ^conncae  LuimniQ-  (A). 


vii,  1.  2  lionnp5na,  G,  m;  lionnpsoic,  L;  luicpeac,  L,  m  ;  05  luige 
ap  lin,  I'-  1-  3  sntíp,  P;  ftnáic,  L,  m;  omit  G,  M;  biulca  tabaipc 
búinne,  L.  tiii,  1.  2  n5púbain(n),  G,  L,  M,  m.     1.  3  t>o  ciompipeac,  L. 

1.  4  pap  ppionnpa,  m  ;  ip  pumpa,  L.  ix,  1.  1  cumanspac,  L.  1.  2  máib, 
A;  máo,  m  ;  ip  ^r\át  psuile  $an  riiuma  pe  peiéimanup,  L.  1.  3  5-úinib, 
G  ;  mupaib,  L.  1.  4  map  curiiba,  G.  x,  Eann  om.  G.  1.  1  pea&al,  G,  m  ; 
a  boin,  M,  P;  a\\  bom,  A;  ap  bion,  m;  na  bun,  L.  1.  2  culmaic  ap 
buirce  no  ap  p.  pip,  L  ;  cuic,  m.  1.  3  snuip  maic  ap  pcumpa  bon 
muincip,  L.     1.  4  ceannpacc,  L.  xi,  1.  1  ppionnlac,  G,  L  ;  ap  pm.,  L. 

1.  2  bánpppljmse,  A  ;  ban  ppumce,  P.  1.  3  om.  m  ;  giubanac,  L  ;  nsuipc, 
G,  L;  ip  gnác  ppúmpallac  íomóa  aige  cpabna  anguipc,  A. 
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VTI 

Men  of  might  and  learning  oft  in  churchyard  clay  are  buried, 

And  oft  an  old  man  hath  been  known  unarmed  to  trounce  a  ruffian  ; 

It  is  the  custom  doubly  true,  as  people  all  assure  me, 

For  Munster  women  not  to  use  their  coifs  in  mode  unseemly. 

VIII 

'Tis  usual  to  bait  a  hook  for  trout  along  the  Gruda,1 
And  swiggers2  often  helpless  lie  all  soused  and  soaked  in  puddles  ; 
'Tis  oft  that  I  am  sore  perplexed  since  my  distressful  failure 
To  get  myself  a  prince's  gown  at  what  would  buy  a  chicken. 

IX 

A  pair  of  mice  and  want  of  space  are  often  found  in  backrooms, 
And  sages  manifest  themselves  by  skilful  use  of  knowledge3 ; 
Ughna4  spends  her  time  in  tripping  up  and  down  the  staircase, 
And  blankets  make  a  better  wrap  than  either  sash  or  bonnet. 

x 

Curls  are  often  under  hoods  and  boards  on  eyes  of  cattle, 
And  burly  hussies  oft  wear  chignons  like  to  caldron  bottoms;5 
Sullen  looks  are  on  the  face  of  those  who  have  no  riches, 
And  peacefulness  is  better  far  than  lubberly  contention. 

XI 

A  miser  often  may  be  seen  in  rubbish -heaps  enforcing 
His  claim  upon  the  coltsfoot  white  despised  by  hounds  and  beagles  ; 
Craking  rails  in  fields  are  wont  to  crouch  in  springing  posture, 
And  constant  cramps  are  ever  wont  to  rack  the  rump  of  Raghnait.6 

1  Grúda :  the  Groody,  a  small  river  in  Co.  Limerick,  which  enters  the  Shannon 
near  Newcastle,  a  short  distance  above  the  city  of  Limerick. 

2  Súmaipe  :  cf.  íocaig  na  hGlban,  púmaipioe  na  Saxon  asup  por> 
aipióe  na  bpieimeanac,  Keating,  Eochairsciath  an  Aifr  nn,  p.  3.  Súmaipe 
is  also  the  name  of  a  little  black  insect  found  in  marshes. 

3  Lit.  if  they  are  trained  and  practised  in  tempering  or  refining  knowledge. 

4  Ughna,  a  woman's  name.     Here  the  servant-girl  is  intended. 

5  This  translation  is  merely  tentative.  Cúlrhum  may  perhaps  mean 
a  hustle. 

,!  A  woman's  name. 
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XII 


lp  ^ndc  cthseap  1  ^cui^e  nó  peiólime 

'V  T  5nóc  búccap  05  únpaipc  pe  hagópuine, 

íp  pác  cnúéa  nac  ciubpaó  ó  5a^>Pa  S111^ 

ap  Idn  ^iupca  00  bpúpcap  an  bpeillpceacaip. 


XIII 

lp  ^ndc  íonncam  1  bponncaib  íp  aóan  05  bpuió 
'p  ip  gndc  pompa  pá  pionncpoig  pip  oiópeacca, 
íp  gndó  ^lúineac  'na  lúpcpaig  05  leagaó  pe  pioc 
'p  íp  ^náé  frúbgiolla  púncac  05  bpaióm  1  mbpuit). 

XIV 

lp  ^ndó  lon^popc  1  nDún  Ciopc  ^an  Caóg  ap  bic 
'p  íp  gndc  úiplip  uí  Dubba  ^an  aóapca  bpuic, 
íp  ^náé  t>íinoam  1  n-iomcup  na  bpeaómannac 
'p  íp  ^ndc  liompa  beié  cúcac  pe  caióbpeacaib. 


xv 

lp  ^náé  púnccum  1  bppionnca  ip  rneaóft  uiui  5puié 
'p  ip  ^ndó  púca  ^an  íonnlaó  map  §penn  05  muic, 
mo  fipáb  óúinne,  mdp  Tnon^époin  an  maigpe  ípi, 
od  bonnpaij;  nac  lúga  liom  ná  TITeaob  'p  a  mup. 

xii,  1.  1  a  ccúipge  peo  p.,  m,  G;  na  peisilune,  L.  1.  2  hagaio  t>uine, 
L.  xiii,  1.  2  and  3  inverted  in  m.  1.  3  lúpcpac,  L  ;  lúpcpaijj,  A,  M,  m4  : 
le  pioc,  A,  L.  1.  4  panncac,  L;  a  ccún^nac,  A.  xiv,  1.  1  Cipc,  A,  L, 
m:  Ciopc,  M,  P;  Kirk,  G.  1.  2  úpliop,  P,  M;  tíiplip,  A,  G,  L,  111.  1.  -1  and 
2  interchanged,  G,  m.  xv.  There  is  great  confusion  in  Mss.  here      1.   1   a 

bppuincib,  m  ;  map  lompuigceac  piom  cuipeap  meiÓU  íp  muni:  pdp 
ptica  no  cuiplmgeaó  gpeill  an  pip,  A.  1.  3  cpdo,  A  ;  ní  spáo  liompa,  L; 
map  liom  cuipeap  meill  íp  mum  (mup,  G),  m,  G ;  cuilpionn  san  painnce 
aip  cnuc,  L.  1.  4  bá  bpionnpao  nac luga  opm,A;  íp  bob  annpa  liom 
ugna,  L  ;  mum,  G. 

1  There  is  a  play  on  the  Irish  word  for  province,  cúiseaÓ,  lit.  a  fifth. 

2  Feidhlim,  a  common  Irish  name. 

3  0  Gadlira:  some  learned  man  or  patron  of  learning.    The  Annals  of  the  Four 
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xi  r 


There  are  often  groups  of  five1  and  Feidhlims2  in  a  province, 
And  nature  is  accustomed  to  revolt  against  right  reason  ; 
It  makes  one  glad  to  see  O  Gadhra3  giving  not  a  farthing 
For  a  tankard  filled  to  brim  with  nauseous  loutish  leavings. 


Incomes  are  made  up  of  pounds,  and  pots  are  made  for  boiling, 
And  pumps4  are  wont  to  be  beneath  the  feet  of  heirs  to  fortunes  ; 
Knotgrass  like  to  seaweed  oft  in  frost  dries  up  and  shrivels5 ; 
And    strapping,     dark-h aired    fellows     often     pine    and    groan 
bondage. 

XIV 

Forts  are  common  in  Dunkirk  without  a  Tadhg  within  them,6 

And  ÓDubhdaV  tools  have  not  got  any  horns  of  badgers8; 

A  haughty  mien  is  wont  to  be  exhibited  by  lackeys  ; 

And  I  feel  awkward  and  morose  when  dealing  with  the  pompous. 


Stops  are  wont  to  be  in  print,  and  whey  with  curds  is  mingled, 
And  roots  unwashed  are  often  seized  upon  by  pigs  and  bitten ; 
If  she's  a  maid  with  flowing  locks,  then  I  would  love  sincerely 
Two    spindle-shanks    not    one    whit   less   than    Meadhbh    her  muff 
displaying. 


Masters  were  dedicated  by  Michael  O  Clérigh  in  1636  to  Ferghal  0  Gadhra,  Lord 
of  Magh  ui  Ghadhra  and  Cúil  ó  bhFinn,  under  whose  patronage  they  had  bee» 
compiled. 

4  Pumps:   slippers  or  dancing-shoes. 

5  Seaweed  :  Itjpcpac  is  a  kind  of  thin,  flat  seaweed  which  dries  up  and  withers 
quickly  in  heat  or  frost  (Rev.  P.  Casey,  Ballymacoda).  There  seems  to  be  a  double 
meaning  in  this  line,  as  glúmeac,  from  glun,  a  knee,  also  means  one  who  fawns, 
and  Itjpcprjigim  means  I  flatter.  Thus  the  line  might  be  rendered:  A  cringing 
crawler  often  freezes  after  all  his  fawning. 

6  Vid.  introduction  to  this  poem,  p.  71. 

7  0  Dubhda  or  O'Dowd  was  seemingly  a  blacksmith. 

8  Horns  of  badgers  is  a  proverbial  expression  for  something  imaginary,  chi- 
merical, non-existent.  The  meaning,  therefore,  is  that  O'Dowd  turned  out  good 
substantial  tools,  which  needed  no  false  puffing. 
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XVI 

the  conclusion  .1.  cm  coiinéeaNsai,. 

TTIo  ód  full  pioc,  a  óúilirh,  bo  óeaóail  an  riiuip, 
56  gndc  cionncac  bunpcionn  pib  mo  claóaipe  cuipp, 
a  cdl  ppiiille  do  cptjpa  50  bpoióne  1  gcpoip 
Id  lugnapa  an  cuncaip  50  pagainine  lib." 

XVII 

Qn  uaip  nac  cluinim  cion  ap  céill  1  nouain 
'p  an  uaip  nac  pulcriiap  pic  Oo  péip  na  puaó, 
an  uaip  nac  puilio  pip  na  pémne  puap 
íp  Q-ua^án  5I105  oom  cui^pe  an  Opéacc  íp  Dual. 

"  Per  omnia  saecula  soeculorum. — (M,  P.) 


ix.— is  oLc  an  ceaRc 

[The  poem  is  preserved  in  one  Ms.  only,  Murphy  xii,  where  the  occasion  of  its 
composition  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  title:  Ddibi  6  bpuabaip  ccc.  05 
^rncapaoiO  ap  bpugaib  bobaio"  Oaipisce  bo  buail  bean  uaral  -oo 
bappacaib,  piup  bon  íapla  bappac,  i.e.  a  satire  hy  David  Ó  Bruadair  on  a 
churlish  boor  who  attacked  a  lady  of  the  Barrys,  a  relative  of  the  Earl  of 
Barrymore.  The  assault  took  place  at  Cnocán  "Róib  (K.  xxiv),  and  is  described  in 
R.  xiv.  The  lady  is  called  in  the  poem  (1)  Siobtín,  R.  x,  xti;  (2)  Oinsip  on 
mbpísib  Oon  cpíol  íp  dipOe  puil,  R.  xiv;  (3)  piup  (gaol,  R.  xxv)  bon  íapla 
bappac  (Title).  Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  her;  for  no  Joan  Barry  appears  in 
the  extant  Barry  genealogies  after  Joan,  daughter  of  James  fitz  Richard  Barryroe, 
and  wife  of  David  Roche,  Viscount  Fermoy  (who  died  22nd  March,  1635).  Certainly 
neither  the  first  Earl  of  Barrymore,  David  (1599-1642),  nor  Richard  the  second 
Earl  (1630-1694),  had  a  sister  named  Joan,  which  proves  that  the  word  pi  up  is  to 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  cousin  or  relative  (cf.  R.  xxv).  She  must  be  sought  for  in 
some  branch  of  the  family  dwelling  near  the  river  Bride.  Yet  again  there  are  two 
rivers  of  this  name  in  Co.  Cork,  one  flowing  eastward  through  the  north  of 
Barrymore  by  Rathcormack,  Castlelyons,  and  Tallow  into  the  Blackwater,  another 
flowing  north-eastwards  through  Muskerry  to  join  the  Lee  near  Kilcrea.  The 
latter  seems  to  be  the  one  intended  here.     If  so,  she  may  have  been  one  of  the  Barrys 

xvi.  This  rann  occurs  separately  in  23  0  39  (0),  23  E  16  (E),  and  Murphy  xn. 
1.  3  a  01».  P,  L ;  Oo  call,  0  ;  ppuile,  m.  xvn.  Rann  om.  some  Mss. ;  found 
in  M,  G,  P,  m.     1.  1  ceil.  m.     1.  4  mo  cuispe,  m  ;  an  bp.  po  'p  bual,  G. 
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XVI 

THE  CONCLUSION 

To  Thee  my  two  eyes  I  raise  up,  0  Creator,  who  partcdst  the  sea, 
Though  my  wretched  disorderly  body  doth  often  rebel  against  Thee, 
Through  the  flowing  of  streams  of  that  Blood  Thou  did>t  patiently 

shed  on  the  cross, 
At  the  Lammas  of  rigorous  judgment  may  I  be  united  to  Thee. 

XVII 

When  I  see  how  people  set  no  value  on  poetic  wit, 
And  when  to  run  in  steps  of  sages  brings  to  no  one  any  joy, 
When  the  heroes  of  the  Fenians  stand  no  longer  up  erect,1 
An  empty  jingle  is  the  only  poetry  which  suits  my  mind. 


IX.— 'TWOULD  BE  AN  ACT  OF  SHABBINESS 

of  Lios  Laoi,  a  daughter  of  "William  of  Lislee  (f  1094),  or  more  probably  a  grand- 
daughter, especially  if  the  reading  of  the  Ms.  óit>  (R.  x)  should  be  corrected  to  Ó15. 
If  a  daughter  of  William  of  Lislee,  the  Earl  referred  to  would  be  her  first  cousin, 
the  first  Earl  David;  if  a  granddaughter,  her  second  cousin,  Richard  the  second 
Earl.  Unfortunately  the  genealogy  of  the  Lislee  family  is  very  imperfect;  and  I 
cannot  find  the  names  of  any  of  the  daughters  or  granddaughters  of  William. 
It  is  not  without  significance  that  it  is  to  the  Lislee  family  first  (R.  xi),  and  then 
to  the  Earl  of  Barrymore  (R.  viii,  xxv)  and  his  retainers  in  Gn  cOiledn  móp 
(R.  xxv),  that  the  poet  looks  for  the  avenging  <>f  the  insult.  Until  the  persons 
referred  to  in  the  poem  are  identified  more  definitely,  it  is  impossible  to  date  the 
poem  with  any  probability.  I  assign  it  provisionally  to  the  year  1660  or  there- 
abouts. Before  concluding,  attention  may  be  called  to  an  interesting  line  in  R.  xxi, 
which  would  seem  to  point  to  the  Barry s'  country  as  the  native  place  of  the  poet, 
viz.  where  he  says  pe  cúilpinn  00m  ÓÚIC15  mun  nopuibeao  1  bplé.  The 
word  0ÚIC15  may,  however,  be  used  loosely  for  a  district  where  he  lived  or  which 
he  frequented. 

The  versification  of  this  piece  is  very  intricate.  There  are  different  metres  in 
the  alternate  ranns.  The  even  ranns  are  drhpán;  but  the  accented  vowel- 
sequence  changes  from  rann  to  rann.  The  odd  ranns  down  as  far  as  R.  xvn  are 
Opoi^neac.  In  these  each  line  contains  at  least  nine  syllables,  and  has  a  trisyllabic 
ending.     The  last  words  of  the  first  and  the  third  lines  rhyme  with  a  word  at  the 

1  Vid.  supra,  introduction  to  this  poem,  p.  71. 
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beginning  of  the  second  and  the  fourth  lines  respectively.  There  is  a  wealth  of 
internal  rhyme  and  a  strict  observance  of  uaim,  corhapba  and  the  other  general 
requisites  of  classical  verse.  In  addition  to  all  this,  conclann  is  observed 
throughout,  that  is,  the  ranns  are  linked  together  as  in  a  chain  through  every 
rann's  beginning  with,  the  same  word  as  that  with  which  the  immediately  preceding 


Ip  olc  an  ceapc  pulan^  un  pdmuipe, 
cdrhguile  íp  ceapc  cupaó  bon  cpócaipe, 

'p  íp  caip  an  c-dig  bualab  pan  mbpaobaipe 
laomaipe  ap  ldi§  ^ualap  le  ^ócaipe. 

ii 
5ócaipe  éi^in  céib  50  hapmdlca 
1  n^leo  le  béiéib  paopa  peangarhdnla 
'p  nac  mó  óuic  méipe  1  mbéapla  ppapamdlca 
nd  an  sópca  ^éióe  pin  o'éip  a  rnbacapdla. 

in 
bacpdil  ban  mionla  50  mbaocdl^up, 

laocldbup  íornóa  an  con  clamualaig, 
piucaip  é  le  puaipneapc  na  peannóige 

05  gluaipeacc  na  ^eappói^e  ón  n^é  ngalpuanaig. 

IV 

TCuanac  an  puaiópeap  íp  céapac  cpíon 
'p  íp  cuapac  l  mbualcpac  a  péala  boinn 
ni  puaipe  omc  nuaipeac  nd  céabpaó  a  coim 
ace  uaipe  nac  buaileap  1  bplé  le  mnaoi. 


1  bplé  le  mnaoi  íp  maic  an  mdguipe, 
endpuipe  ndp  caic  cnaoi  bon  cumpaióe, 

eacpann  uaba  ni  hannarh  eilnngeeap, 
léipciriieal  luaóa  ip  allaó  umaióe. 

1,  1.  4  laig;    bpaobaipe.  11,  1.   2  peansamálla.     1.  3  méapa  ; 

ppapamdlca.        in,  1.  1  miolla.  1.  2  clurhallaió.     1.  3  piucap.    1.  4  pag  ; 

ngalpuana.        iv,  1.  1  puaiópip.  v,  1.  1  am  masuipne;  1.  2  cnabpuipe. 
1.  3  anarh.     1.  4  luaóa  palarh. 
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rann  ended.     From  R.  xvui  to  the  end,  the  poem  is  written  in  different  species  of 
Qrhpan,  thus:  — 

R.  xvm-xxi  (_)     ú     _    _     ú     _    _     1     _     _     é. 

R.  xxii-xxiv  _    ua     _    _    ua    _    _     o     á     ó. 

R.  xxv  _a__í_í_á_i.] 

I 
'T would  be  an  act  of  shabbiness  to  tolerate  this  loafing  rough, 

Callousness  unfeeling,  which  would  little  fruit  to  mercy  bring ; 
It  needs  but  meagre  bravery  to  face  this  reckless  tear-away, 

A  flaming  blazer  with  a  shovel,1  shouldered  by  a  gouty  man.2 

ii 
An  insolent,  gouty  man  cometh  all  armed  with  his  weapon  of  war 
To  engage  in  a  combat  with  ladies,  illustrious,  graceful,  and  mild ; 
And  no  mayor  could  jabber  you  grander  a  gibberish  anglified  mess 
Than  this  hideous  ghost  of  a  goose,  when  he  gives  over  battering  them. 

in 
The  battering  of  ladies  mild  with  frenzied  vain  avidity 

Is  the  mighty  prowess  of  this  proud,  conceited,  mangy  cur  ; 
He  boils  with  all  the  fury  of  a  raging  scaldcrow's  angry  strength, 

When  it  takes  away  a  gosling  from  a  wild,  excited  goose. 

IV 

Wild  is  the  rage  of  this  fierce  fellow,  querulous,  withered,  and  shrunk, 
And  a  hollow  impression  in  dung  is  the  seal  of  the  sole  of  his  foot ; 
Colder  no  noble3  could  be  than  the  feelings  which  stir  in  his  breast, 
Except  at  the  times  when  by  chance  he  begins  with  a  woman  to  fight. 

v 
In  fighting  with  a  woman,  sooth,  this  big-pawed 4  man  is  very  fine, 

Hazel-chief,4  who  never  yet  did  eat  the  nuts  of  fragrance  sweet ; 
It  is  not  rare  that  others  have  to  challenge  him  to  fight  it  out ; — 

Darkness  dull  as  heavy  lead,  and  fame  renowned  for  brazenness ! 

1  Shovel,  literally  a  loy,  a  spade  with  a  one-sided  blade. 

2  The  translation  is  guess-work.  I  have  taken  sualap  as  a  derivative  of 
5Udla  and  meaning  shoulder-load,  and  50caipe  as  the  same  word  as  5Úcaipe. 
<5ualap  =  sual-peap,  a  coalman,  collier,  might  be  suggested,  in  which  case  the 
only  possible  meaning  would  be  '  a  collier  of  a  gouty  man,'  i.e.  a  gouty  man  who 
was  as  black  as  a  collier. 

3  Numpeac  seems  the  same  word  as  nóipeac,  noble,  famous. 

4  The  text  and  consequently  the  translation  of  these  words  are  uncertain. 
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VI 

Urha  50  léip  ip  péacap  miocal  an  line, 
cpuibipeacc  béapla  pléapca  ip  plubaipeacc  pluc, 
coipim  ip  cpéice  bpéine  ip  bulge  'na  pcup 
ip  cuicim  30  cpéan  ap  béicib  plíme  ^an  coip. 

VII 

Coip  pa  bpuil  m'puaicpi  t>om  peamaipe, 
neariiglaine  a  uaiple  pa  nóp  pe  niabclannaib, 

gup  60151I  aoin  t)on  cpéab,  'p  bá  cuaicbeapca, 
ace  cpuaióbeapca,  maó  ^éa^  gaoil  b'iaplaóaib. 

VIII 

lapla  a  maicne  'p  50  maipió  map  lón  le  lei^eap, 
ip  íap  a  peappan  le  maibe  50  póinceap  peac-5, 
ap  pliab  bo  capcaó  map  claipim  le  cpónmac  Caióg 
ip  liaig  00  bainpeaó  a  man^aipe  mónaó  meaóg. 

IX 

bainpeap  meac-5  a  bolg  an  bpamdnaig 

le  candlaib  C0I5  an  cpomuallaig, 
leagpap  eaó  an  pialóa  ppaocbpíogriiaip 

m'iapla  05  laocoiogail  cean  an  coppuabaip. 

x 

Uabap  an  cualaipe  ap  Siobdn  610 
ip  nuaópuipc  nac  cuaipim  bon  leanntín  ceoil, 
ip  bap  muaipeac  bocualaópa  bean^din  beo 
t>o  cuaipspeaó  an  buaipc  pin  50  t>ul  pd  póip. 

XI 

póip  Leapa  Laoi  na  bcpeap  bcpomcúipeac 
t)opp5inúipeac  t)aoi  nac  meap  a  mícéabpaió 

nd  ctjip  omna  pe  peaó  1  bpoppaoine 
poga  pocpaoibe  pa  ^eal  sníiiiéaccaig. 

vi,  1.  1  peaccaip.  viii,  1.  4  mbeaog.  ix,  1.  3  éaó  an  pials,  sic. 

1.  4  m'iapl-  ;  ceann.        x,  1.  1  cSiobán  oit>.        xi,  1.  3  a  bpoipp  aoine. 

1  The  Earl  of  Barrymore. 

2  Mac  Taidhg  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  assailant  of  Joan  Barrv.    Ho 
would  thus  have  been  one  of  the  Mac  Teige  mac  Carthys  of  Muskerry. 

'■'  Lios  Laoi :  Lislee,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Ibane  and  Barryroe,  6h  miles 
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VI 

The  metal,  of  which  this  fine  fellow  is  made,  is  but  pewter  and  brass, 
With  his  stammering,  jabbering  English  exploding  from  blubbering 

jaws  ; 
The  stuff  that  his  courage  is  made  of  is  fetidness,  clamminess,  splash, 
And  daring  assaults  upon  delicate  ladies  who  never  did  wrong. 

YJI 

The  wrong  by  which  my  hatred  is  aroused  against  this  lanky-tail 
Is  his  sordid  birth  and  ways  with  maids  of  noble  family  ; 

That  one  of  all  that  flock  he  spared  'tis  owing  to  his  awkwardness  ; 
But  if  she  be  the  kin  of  earls,  'twill  be  a  sorry  deed  for  him. 

VIII 

Long  may  the  Earl1  of  her  family  flourish  relief  to  provide, 

And  to  see  that  the  churl's  hinder  end  shall  be  fiercely  chastised  with 

a  stick 
When  the  mountain  bog  is,   as  I  hear,  being  shovelled  by  swarthy 

Mac  Taidhg.2 
He1  is  the  doctor  will  knock  the  whey  out  of  a  monger  of  turf. 

IX 

Knocked  the  whey  will  soon  be  from  the  belly  of  this  blusterer 

'Mid  the  bellowings  and  strainings  of  the  overweening  wretch, 
And  a  way  will  thus  be  opened  for  the  noble's  angry  might — 
My  Earl  exacting  vengeance  for  this  crime  of  unexampled  pride. 

x 
The  insolent  rage  of  this  bludgeoner  mean  towards  Lady  Siubhán 
Is  a  new  kind  of  jig  until  now  unsuspected  by  melody's  muse, 
And,  by  heaven,  I've  known  of  full  many  brave  youths  to  exist 
"Who  would  soundly  have  smitten  that  surly-faced  scut  till  he  shrieked 
out  for  help. 

XI 

The  people  of  Lios  Laoi,3  who  are  in  fray  so  stern  and  desperate, — 
This  sullen  fool  with  blubber  lips  thinks  little  of  displeasing  them, 

Nor  thinks  how  great  the  cause  for  fear,  when  they  march  forth 
triumphantly, — 
The  choicest  of  a  noble  branch,  of  brightest  fame  for  mighty  deeds. 

E.S.E.  of  Cloghnakilty,  Co.  Cork.     It  contains  the  towns  of  Courtmacsherry, 
Butlerstown,  and  Meelane.     A  branch  of  the  Barry  family  lived  there. 
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xir 
éaccaig  bup  éilriieac  uim  Siobdn  pop 
^léigilleaóa  éiDigée  ón  oiledn  móp, 
pémnióe  'p  a  bpéile  gan  pualldp  peoió 
nac  ^éabaib  ^an  éipic  ón  ^coiledn  gcpón. 

XIII 

Cpóine  nd  coipc  polaó  na  píopcpaoibe, 

píopaome  §oipc  monaó  a  móippeabrna, 
C15  Id  éi^m  b'pilleab  a  bppaoicbéime 

laoicéime  bup  ínnioll  éibig  óilt>ealba. 

XIV 

Dealb  an  t>aoi  do  pin  a  Idrh  le  cliub 
íp  o'aips  an  lhnaoi  map  pioiriaib  cdc  w  iocc, 
o'am^ip  ón  mbpigib  Don  cpíol  íp  dipbe  puil, 
'p  ba  pnieapca  le  haoileac  í  íp  bedpna  an  buib. 

XV 

"Nac  bub  an  baiima  lnme  bon  palrhuipe, 
abla  palmcuile  gan  pme  íp  puacrhaipe, 

Idrh  a]\  cleacca  a  j\6  ap  an  píoganpaió, 
míolpcannail  riieaca  nac  pó  a  puacainrhe. 

XVI 

"Ni  hammeac  b'peap  a  ba  'p  a  épéabca  pionn 
a  capaill  a^  papc  'p  a  Leap  1  n^péiéib  púm, 
ni  hamim  a  óaé  a  cpeac  'p  a  céabpab  pub, 
ambpiop  beapc  mun  mbapcab  a  cpé  'p  a  clu. 

XVII 

Clu  bo  neac  ní  óleagaip  ^an  beisgníoma, 
pleaiiiam  50c  pempíoóba  1  leaé  Idnuriila, 

cpeapcpaió  an  gaoc  baip  ^oá  búipppéarhaib 
pcaip  le  a  púilpéacam  baoc  bldccumpa. 


xii,  1.  1  cSiobán.  1.  2  sleigilleo.  1.  3  pémrnó  ;  pualla>  or  puallacc 
(?)  Ms.,  but  both  are  wrong,  as  neither  rhymes  with  Siobdn.  oiledn,  gcoiledn. 
1.  4  séabaó.  xiii,  1.  2  mana.     1.  3  opille.     I.  4  oilbealba.  xiv,  1.  2 

baipi5.     1.   3   ip   aoipbe.    1.   4  bedprma.  xv,   1.    l   palrhuipe.    1.   2 

palmcuile.  xvn.  1.  1  bleascap.    1.  2  plearhuin  ;  a  leaó  lánuriilaó. 

1.  3  bap.     1.  4  peacuinn  ;  curhapca. 

1  Oileán  Mór:  Great  Island  in  Cork  Harbour.  It  belonged  to  the  Earl  of 
Barrvmoie,  and  was  known  as  Oileán  Mór  an  Bharraigh.  The  ancient  name  was 
Oileán  Mór  Arda  Xeimhidh. 
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XII 

Daring  and  active  on  Siubhán's  behalf  too  will  enter  the  lists 
The  warlike  retainers  from  great  Oileán  Mór^in  bright  armour  arrayed, 
Those  soldiers,  whose  generous  pride  still  exhibits  no  trace  of  decay, 
And  who  will  not  desist  till  amends  they  extort  from  the  swarthy- 
faced  pup. 

XIII 

Swarthier  than  tree-bark  is  the  fury  of  that  faithful  branch, 
Bitter  utter  routing  is  prefigured  by  their  service  great ; 

Soon  or  late  will  surely  come  to  ply  again  their  angry  strokes 
Heroes'  steps,  which  will  result  in  horrid  abject  misery. 

XIV 

Abject  and  mean  is  the  booby,  who  stretched  forth  his  hand  with  a  club 

And  assaulted  the  lady,  as  people  in  confidence  tell  unto  me  ; 

The  maid  from  the  Bride,2  who  is  sprung  from  a  race  of  the  highest 

descent, 

Both  she  and  this  black  fellow's  palm  were  all  smeared  and  besmirched 

with  the  filth. 

xv 

How  filthy  the  ingredients  are,  of  which  this  ravager  is  made, — 
Product  of  a  carcase — maggot,3  baseborn,  most  detestable  ; 

His  hand  doth  its  intolerance  on  ladies  ever  exercise ; 

Such  scandal  beastly,  cowardly  eludes  not  crushing  infamy. 

XVI 

It  is  not  a  disgrace  for  a  man  that  his  horses  and  kine  and  white  flocks 
Should  be  seized  and  impounded  and  he  be  deprived  of  all  treasures 

of  wealth  ; 
His  body,  complexion,  or  mind  unto  such  never  bringeth  disgrace, 
Unless  by  unmannerly  conduct  he  ruin  his  credit  and  fame. 

XVII 

Fame  is  never  justly  due  to  anyone  without  good  deeds ; 

Every  ancient,  withered  wood  is  ever  prone  to  topple  down  ; 
The  oak  with  all  its  sturdy  roots  to  earth  is  levelled  by  the  wind, 

Staring  with  its  haughty  glance  of  fragrant,  flowery  conceit. 

2  Bride  :  the  name  of  two  rivers  in  Co.  Cork,  one  a  tributary  of  the  Blackwater, 
and  the  other  a  tributary  of  the  river  Lee.  The  latter  is  probably  referred  to  here  : 
vid.  Introduction  to  this  poem,  supra,  p.  78. 

3  The  text  is  obscure  and  the  translation  uncertain. 
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xvnr 
Cumpa  pd  úpbpuié  bíop  pionnao  Don  ppaoc 
gan  Dpeap  Dúipeacc  Dd  lííDpaó  le  puinneaiii  na  li^aoc, 
nuaip  lompui^ceap  lonnDaip  íp  íon^ancac  méiO 
nac  urhlann  50  n-ionnpapcap  pulan^  a  ppécuii. 

XIX 

Ni  pionnpa  Dap  liompa  ace  do  épuDaipe  épéié 
lomgoin  ip  lonnloc  na  n-migean  péió, 
an  Dúnpa  nac  lúbpaó    ace  buile  ap  50c  béié, 
ní  húgaap  an  c-ú^Dap  nac  cuipió  a  béap. 

xx 
t)om  lulpa  ni  cionncac  1  bpionagail  é 
nd  a  óúna  5-an  aúnaó  pe  Duine  ap  bic  b'péac, 
t)d  lomcup  ní  íonnlaicim  miocal  50  ppéip, 
ace  ctjeae  a  pu^pac-  le  bpuingeallaib  $lé. 

xx  r 
C100  cijncap  bumpcionn  piom  a  ^cluinim  do  pcléip 
ap  úppuil  an  cúi^e  pi  D'imipc  Don  cé, 
unnpa  Dd  cuppa  ni  cuippmnpi  1  n^éap, 
pe  ctJilpinn  Dom  ótjirig  mun  nDpuiDeaó  i  bplé. 
xxir 
G511P  6  Ópuit»,  ir  í  peo  ím  biaib  an  bpeac  t>obéapamn  aip  .1. 
lTlun  n^puaim  pin  Do  pcuanuig  pe  macditi  cóip 
nap  óualftup  Do  bualaó  le  Dapcdn  Deoil, 
5-eaó  uacaó  Dd  cuaine  gan  Dul  pd  poo, 
ni  cpuag  liom  an  ^piia^ac  Do  £piopdil  Dóib. 

XXIII 

a  paianac  Do  puaéaó  le  bponnpdp  bó 

ip  cuaipD  beaj  Dd  cluapaib  Do  clipedil  pop, 

pluapaD  Don  bualcac  Do  cuip  pan  615 

ip  buacaip  Do  luapcaó  map  bpuip  Dd  com. 

xvin,  1.  1  pa  iipbpuic.  1.  2  t>peacc,  or  t>péap;  luabpac.  1.  3  lonnftdp. 
xix,  1.  1  cputmipe.  xxj.lpoim.  xxn,  1.  1  pcuanaió.  1.  2t>apctín,  Ms. 
might  be  read  t>eap can.         xxm,  1.  2  t)d  clapaib.    1.3bualcac.    1.  4  t>o  coin. 

1  Fratricide,  pionsal :  literally,  the  murder  of  one  belonging  to  the  same  pine 
or  tribe.  The  poet  suggests  sarcastically  that  the  nobility  of  the  lady  and  the 
ignobilitv  of  her  assailantrender  piongal impossible,  as  both  parties  do  not  belong 
to  one  and  the  same  tribe,  viz.  that  of  nobles. 
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XVIII 

Fragrant  the  small  twigs  of  heather  in  snug  warmth  do  flourish, 
Un wakened  one  moment,  though  tossed  by  the  force  of  the  breezes, 
While  down  falls  the  huge,  lofty  bulk  of  the  powerful  oak-tree, 
Which  bows  not  its  head  till  its  roots  long  enduring  roll  over. 

XIX 

'Tis  a  dexterous  feat,  methinks,  only  for  stuttering  cowards 
To  assault  and  dishonour  disgracefully  peaceable  maidens; 
When  a  dunce  dares  do  nought  except  madly  to  rage  against  ladies, 
He's  no  author  the  author  who  does  not  impeach  such  behaviour. 


So  far  as  I  know,  lie  of  fratricide1  can't  be  held  guilty, 
And  his  castles  are  never  unclosed  unto  such  as  did  try  them 
Tn  his  conduct  no  trait  from  the  earth  unto  heaven  I  censure 
Except  that  his  method  of  toying  with  girls  is  ungainly. 


XXI 

Though  perplexing,  upsetting  is  all  that  I  hear  of  the  brawling, 
Indulged  in  by  him  towards  all  noble  clans  of  this  province, 
One  ounce  of  his  conduct  I  should  not  denounce  nor  complain  of, 
Had  he  not  with  a  maid  of  my  country  commenced  thus  to  quarrel. 

XXII 

And  since  he  did  commence,  hereinafter  followeth  the  sentence  which  I  should 

pronounce  upon  him  :  — 

Eor  that  sorrow  and  gloom  to  an  innocent  maiden  occasioned, 
Who  did  not  deserve  to  be  struck  by  an  immature  bullock, 
Though  few  of  her  kindred  there  be  but  lie  'neath  sods  buried,2 
I  am  glad  I  can  scourge  for  them  soundly  this  hairy  old  monster. 

XXIII 

I  order  his  cloak  to  be  kneaded  in  bovine  excretion, 

And  also  his  ears  to  be  clipped  of  a  neat  little  circuit, 

A  shovel  well  filled  with  the  cowdung  he  cast  at  the  maiden, 

And  boots  to  be  plied  on  his  bottom  like  polishing  brushes. 

2  Though  we  do  not  know  for  certain  to  which  branch  of  the  Barry  family 
Siuhhán  belonged,  the  statement  in  this  line  would  agree  with  the  fact  that  the 
Liscarroll  branch  became  extinct  in  the  male  line  about  this  time.  In  1657  the 
only  descendants  of  John  Barry  living  were  John  Og  and  "William,  both  without 
issue  male,  according  to  an  Inquisition  taken  at  the  King's  Old  Castle  in  the 
county  of  Cork  (Cork  Arch.  Journal,  vol.  vi,  Second  Series,  pp.  142,  143,  a.d.  1900). 
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XXIV 

Q  puagaó  50  huaccap  an  cnocdin  póib 
íonap  buailpin  an  uapal  gan  eappdib  glóip, 
buapac  ap  bcuacal  t>o  cup  pd  66 
'na  cpuaógao  ap  cnuapac  an  coiledin  cpóin. 


Q  Óappaig  na  pcpíob,  6  caoipe  t)dna  i  n^oil 
íp  ppacainn  t>o  pinn  ó  pinn  50  pdil  05  pió, 
1  bpaipce  muimneac  bíb  baó  dppa  an  oil 
mapla  bo  gaoil  50  nbíonaó  pcdc  ap  bic. 


x._ íomóa  scéirii  cm  cur  no  cLuaNa 

[Mss.:  R.I.A.  23  C  26,  p.  55  (C),  23  M  31  (M) ;  and  a  Ms.  by  piapap 
lTlómpéal  (P).  Title:  none  in  C,  but  it  occurs  among  poems  by  David 
Ó  Bruadair;  Dtíibi  ua  bpuabaiji  ccc.  an  can  bo  pópao  Doimimc  be 
Tíóirbele  hin^m  cSeagam  t>e  bupc  (M,  P),  i.e.  David  6  Bruadair  cecinit  when 
Dominick  Roche  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  John  Bourke. 

As  several  of  the  persons  whose  names  occur  in  this  poem  are  mentioned 
frequently  in  other  poems  to  follow,  I  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  them  here, 
reserving  the  fuller  history  of  them  for  another  place.  The  name  of  the  bride  was 
Ughna  (Rr.  xiu,  xvi,  xliv),  otherwise  Ainís  (B,.  xxv)  or  Aignéis,  i.e.  Agnes 
(R.  xxvii),  though  this  latter  form  of  the  name  has,  according  to  the  poet,  a  blap 
béapla,  or  smack  of  English,  about  it  (R.  xxvii).  Her  father,  John  Bourke,  was 
a  proprietor  of  extensive  lands  in  the  old  barony  of  Connelloe,  Co.  Limerick.  He 
resided  at  Cacaip  TTIaocail,  now  usually  anglicized  Cahirnioyh?,  in  the  parish  of 
Rathronan,  in  ihe  present  barony  of  Shanid.  He  seems  to  have  held  Cahirmoyle 
under  Sir  Daniel  O'Brien,  afterwards  Viscount  Clare.  He,  like  most  of  his 
neighbours,  was  an  ardent  Jacobite,  sat  in  King  James's  Parliament  of  1689  as 
member  for  Askeaton,  and  was  appointed  by  a  Commission  of  the  same  king  one  of 
the  assessors  for  Co.  Limerick,  10th  April,  1690,  along  with  his  son-in-law 
Dominick  Roche.     He  was  living  in  1692,  but  had  died  before  February,  1702. 

Her  mother  was  Gnna  (Rr.  xi,  xxv)  ni  Vlpcuile,  Anna  Hurley,  a  particular 

1  Road-hill :  On  cnocáui  póib.  This  may  be  merely  a  descriptive  epithet,  as 
no  such  place-name  seems  to  be  known  in  Co.  Cork  at  present.  If  the  b  were 
aspirated,  we  would  have  On  cnocán  póÓ,  i.e.  puaÓ,  Knockanroe,  the  name  of 
two  townlands  in  Co.  Cork,  one  in  the  barony  of  Barretts,  parish  of  Whitechurch, 
and  the  other  in  the  barony  of  Muskerry  West,  parish  of  Kilcorney.  David  Barry, 
son  of  William  Barry  of  Lislee,  as  heir-in-tail  to  his  uncle  Charles  oge  MacCanhy, 
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XXIV 

I  order  him  next  to  be  chased  to  the  top  of  the  road-hill,1 
Where  he  struck  the  fair  maid,  who  in  speech  never  erred  nor  offended, 
And  then  that  a  cow-spancel  twice  be  lapped  withershins  round  him, 
As  a  tight  withe  to  bind  up  the  limbs  of  the  swarthy  pup  crouching. 


Since,  0  Barry,2  stout  defender,  ever  bold  in  fray  thou  art, 
And  the  patent  of  thy  pen  runs  everywhere  from  end  to  end, 
In  this  province  here  of  Munster  lasting  shame  shall  lie  on  thee 
Ever  till  some  shield  defensive  shelter  from  affront  thy  kin. 
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friend  and  patron  of  our  poet  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
John  Hurley  of  Knocklong,  also  an  extensive  proprietor  in  Connelloe,  brother  of 
that  Sir  Maurice  Hurley  of  Knocklong  who  sat  in  the  Confederation  of  Kilkenny, 
in  1647,  forfeited  his  estates  in  1652,  was  transplanted  to  Galway,  and  died  in 
1683.  John  Hurley's  estates  were  also  forfeited  in  the  Cromwellian  confiscations. 
The  bridegroom,  Dominick  Roche,  called  oigpe  "Róipcig  pdca  Luimnis 
(It.  xvii),  and  whose  castle,  here  called  Dun  Oomimc,  lay  on  the  banks  of  the 
Shannon  (E.  xxxm),  came  of  a  family  long  famous  in  the  civic  annals  of 
Limerick.  He  was  son  of  Jordan  óg,  Mayor  of  Limerick  in  1639,  who,  as 
Alderman  Jordan  Roche,  was  by  name  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  terms  of 
capitulation  of  that  city  to  Ireton,  27th  October,  1651,  for  belonging  to  that  party 
which  "  opposed  and  restrained  the  deluded  people  from  accepting  the  conditions 
so  often  offered  them."  Dominick's  mother  was  ITIÓp  ní  bpiam  (R.  xxx), 
descended  from  Brian  Ruadh,  the  founder  of  the  family  of  O'Brien  of  Arra. 
Jordan  óg  held  vast  estates  in  1641  not  only  around  his  residence  in  Newcastle, 
beside  the  city  of  Limerick,  but  also  in  the  west  of  the  county.  He  had  already 
assigned  some  2000  Irish  plantation  acres  of  this  western  estate,  situated  near 
Killidie  and  Abbeyfeale,  to  his  son  Dominick,  before  the  Cromwellian  confiscations 
in   1652  deprived  both  of  their  property.     At  the  time  of  our  poem,  however, 

of  Castlemore,  got  a  lease  of  the  lands  of  Gurranemuddagh,  Knockanerowe,  and 
Carriginebleask  from  Donagh,  Earl  of  Clancarty,  shortly  before  the  latter's  death, 
which  took  place  in  August,  1665.  David  Barry  sold  these  lands  to  Captain 
Owen  MacCarthy  in  1677,  but  was  engaged  in  litigation  about  them  with  his 
cousins,  the  MacCarthys  of  Ballea,  from  1688  to  1704.  (Vid.  Cork  Hist,  and 
Arch.  Journal,  vol.  vi.,  Second  Series,  pp.  136,  137,  a.d.  1900.) 
2  The  Earl  of  Barrymore. 
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Dominick  still  retained  or  had  regained  a  considerable  portion  of  his  former  estate 
(Rr.  xxxix,  xl).  Like  John  Bourke,  Dominick  Roche  was  active  in  the  cause  of 
King  James,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  alderman  of  the  new  Catholic  Corporation 
of  Limerick  in  1687,  and  one  of  the  assessors  for  Co.  Limerick,  10th  April,  1690. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  been  created  Baron  Tarbert  and  Viscount  Cahiravahilla  by 
King  James  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  latter  in  Ireland.     After  the  death  of 

Ughna  or  Agnes  Bourke,  Dominick  remarried  with  Mary ,  and  died  between 

the  2nd  of  February,  1702,  and  the  27th  of  August,  1702,  leaving  issue  by  both 
his  wives.  His  connexion  with  the  Viscounts  Roche  of  Fermoy  is  alluded  to  in 
R.  xxxviii  ;  but  it  must  have  been  very  remote. 

The  Mss.  give  us  little  or  no  help  in  determining  the  date  of  the  marriage  of 
Ughna  and  Dominick.  But  by  comparing  the  present  poem  with  a  similar  poem, 
Cuippeat)  cluam,  by  our  author  on  the  marriage  of  Ughna's  sister  with  Oliver 
Stephenson,  8th  January,  1675,  it  seems  evident  that  our  present  poem  is  the 
earlier  of  the  two.  Indeed  it  seems  considerably  earlier,  for  the  absence  of  any 
reference  to  the  other  sister  in  either  poem  seems  to  indicate  not  only  that  a  long 
interval  elapsed  between  the  two  marriages,  but  even  that  Ughna  had  died  in  the 
meantime.  The  poem  itself  proves  that  it  was  written  after  the  Cromwellian 
confiscations  in  1652  (R.  xxxix),  as  already  stated,  and  possibly  after  1662  or  at 
least  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  (R.  xl).  I  believe  it  cannot  be  dated 
later  than  1663,  for  the  following  reasons: — First,  Dominick  was  still  a  young  man, 
ófián  (R.  xxxix);  and  in  spite  of  the  inde6niteness  of  the  word,  we  cannot  be  far 
wrong  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  not  more  than  thirty-three  years  old.  Now  as 
he  was  one  of  the  forfeiting  proprietors  of  1652,  he  must  have  been  of  age  in  that 
year.  Thus  he  would  have  been  born  about  1630,  and  would  have  been  thirty- 
three  years  old  in  1663.  Secondly,  the  eldest  son  by  this  marriage,  Captain 
Dominick  Roche,  predeceased  his  father,  leaving  a  son  and  heir  also  called 
Dominick.  He  got  this  title  of  Captain  presumably  from  his  having  held  that 
rank  in  King  James's  Army,  1687;  and  indeed  he  is,  I  believe,  the  Captain  Roche 
whose  name  appears  in  the  regiment  of  infantry  of  Sir  John  Fitzgerald  of 
Claonghlais  in  that  year.  He  must  have  been  of  age  then  to  hold  that  commission ; 
and  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  twenty-three  years  old,  it  would  follow  that 
he  was  born  in  1664,  and  that  his  father  married  in  1663.  Thirdly,  exactly  the 
same  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  list  of  the  new  Corporation  and  Burgesses 
of  Limerick  in  the  year  1687.  There  both  father  and  son  appear,  the  former  as 
"  Dominick  Roche,  Esq.,"  one  of  the  twenty-four  Aldermen,  and  the  latter  as 
"Dominick  Roche,  Junior,  Gentleman,"  one  of  the  forty-two  Burgesses,  proving 
that  Dominick,  Junior,  was  of  age  at  that  date,  30th  January,  1687.  Fourthly, 
the  eldest  daughter  by  this  marriage,  Margaret,  married  Sir  Theobald  Butler,  and 
their  eldest  daughter,  Frances,  died  in  1733  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  her  age. 
Frances,  therefore,  was  born  in  1687;  and  the  marriage  of  her  mother  may  be 
assigned  to  the  year  1686.  This  would  point  to  about  the  year  1664  for  the  birth 
of  Margaret,  and  thus  we  are  brought  hack  once  more  to  the  year  1663  as  the 
latest  date  for  the  marriage  of  Ughna  Bourke  and  Dominick  Roche,  and  con- 
sequently for  the  composition  of  this  poem. 

This  poem  and  the  similar  poem  to  follow,  Cuippeab  cluam,  are  interesting 
as  classical  specimens  of  the  Irish  Epithalamium  or  buain  pópca,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  present  poem  (R.  v).     The  word  clvjdin  is  also  employed  by  our  poet  in 
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both  poems  to  describe  this  species  of  poetry  or  rather  the  traditional  method  of 
treating  this  subject  (Rr.  i,  iv,  xlv).  Indeed  from  the  frequent  use  made  by  him 
of  this  word  it  would  seem  to  have  almost  acquired  a  technical  meaning. 

Another  feature  of  this  poem  which  deserves  notice  is  the  interspersing  of  the 
poetry  with  passages  in  prose.  These  proses  are  introduced  incidentally,  some 
word  in  the  preceding  rann  serving  the  poet  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  some  more 
or  less  appropriate  illustration,  generally  of  a  humorous  nature,  drawn  sometimes 
from  current  events,  but  usually  from  historical  tales  and  legendary  romances, 
most  of  which  unfortunately  have  not  yet  been  published.  They  are  not  by  any 
means  the  extemporary  compositions  they  seem  to  be  at  first  sight,  but  frequently 
adhere  closely  to  the  written  sources.  In  the  midst  of  these  proses  we  occasionally 
come  across  specimens  of  what  the  ancient  writers  called  "rhetoric,"  a  kind  of 
obscure  alliterative  verse  of  a  dithyrambic  nature,  consisting  of  an  irregular 
number  of  syllables  (cf.  prose  after  R.  xv).  The  admixture  of  prose  and  verse  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  poems  written  in  this  metre.  A  few  examples  will 
suffice.  It  occurs,  for  instance,  in  the  poem  already  alluded  to,  Cuippeab 
cluam  ;  in  another  poem,  which  somehow  has  come  to  be  ascribed  to  David 
(3  Bruadair  in  the  Mss. :  Geallac  coippeasca ;  in  a  poem  by  Domhnall 
Carrach  mac  Eochadha  to  Feidhlim  mac  Fhiaich  ui  Bhroin  :  lomóa  uppaim  05 
clcmn  Cacaoip,  and  in  one  by  Tadhg  dall  0  Huiginn  :  Do  meallaÓ  các  no  6 
CeapbuiU. 

The  metre  in  which  this  poem  is  written  is  known  technically  as  SnéaÓ- 
baiptme,  and  popularly  as  Cpoptíncacc.  Its  principal  characteristics  may  be 
represented  thus  :  2  {82  +  42}2"4  ;  that  is,  the  quatrain  consists  of  two  distichs, 
the  odd  lines  are  octosyllabic,  the  even  lines  quadrisyllabic,  both  odd  and  even 
lines  end  in  disyllables,  and  the  final  words  of  the  even  lines  rhyme.  Further- 
more, there  is  uaim  or  alliteration,  either  consonantal  or  voc.ilir,  between  at  least 
two  important  words  in  the  first  line,  as  also  in  the  third  line.  In  the  even  lines 
uaim  is  not  obligatory,  but  it  is  usually  found  in  at  least  one  of  them.  Thus,  in 
the  present  poem,  uaim  is  absent  from  both  the  even  lines  in  ten  ranns,  in  twenty- 
eight  ranns  it  occurs  in  one  of  the  two,  while  it  is  found  in  both  in  seven  ranns 
only  out  of  the  forty-five.  In  addition,  there  is  an  internal  rhyme  between  a 
non-final  word  of  the  fourth  line  with  a  word  in  the  middle  of  the  third  line.  The 
origin  of  the  popular  name  of  this  metre  cpopdncacc  may  be  read  in  Keating' s 
History,  vol.  111,  pp.  216-218  and  378-380  (Irish  Texts  Society  vol.  ix,  London, 
1908).  In  our  poet's  second  poem  in  this  metre,  Cuippeab  cluam  (R.  lxxx), 
he  alludes  to  the  popular  name  for  it  in  calling  himself  a  cpopán  : 

TTlipe  an  cpoptín  caióbpeac  cuipleac  :  caolaim  caipbean. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  besides  the  two  marriage  poems  of  David  (3  Bruadair 
the  poem  composed  by  Andrew  MacCurtin  of  Clare  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  on  the  marriage  of  Sorley  MacDonnell  and  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Christopher  O'Brien  of  Ennistimon,  is  also  written  in  this  metre,  which  would 
thus  seem  to  have  been  considered  the  appropriate  metre  for  such  compositions. 
It  is  well  known  that  0' Curry  exaggerates  the  raiity  of  this  metre  in  Irish 
literature  in  his  remarks  on  David  Ó  Bruadair's  poem,  Cuippeab  cluam,  in  Ms. 
23  L  37  R.I.  A.     In  addition  to  the  seven  poems  already  mentioned,  several  other 
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poems  are  written  in  the  same  metre,  v.g.  to  mention  only  some  poems,  which  have 
heen  already  published;  the  Imram  curaig  Maelduin;  a  poem  on  Aileach:  Gileac 
Ppi<5pinn  paicci  pigpaic  ;  two  poems  ascribed  to  Dubhthach  maccu  Lughair: 

I 
lomóa  pcéiTTi  ap  cup  na  cluana 

cum  bap  ciallaió, 
luce  a  ^abca  óp  ^lóip  a  n-dl^up 

cóip  a  n-iappaió. 

ii 
Gnnam  neaó  'p  a  clu  ^an  cpéacca 

cluam  náp  ceannpaig, 
^é  maó  cui^peac  éapa  hioónaib 

^rié  t)d  ^peannpam. 

in 
paipnéip  pipe  íp  spmnioll  ^páóa 

gné  di  íp  caoinie, 
peapc  an  cí  cap  gean  a  gpéice 

meaó  gan  claoine. 

IV 

gibé  ip  cluanaipe  ann  bon  opbpm 

uaió  ní  héapca 
labpa  leaccpuim  ap  cldp  cóipe 

do  spcíó  péapca. 

v 
Ó  nac  péabaimpi  aipce  íp  úipe 

i  n-íoc  dp  n-ópca, 
cpéab  nac  canpamn  cluain  bom  cdipbib 

í  nc-uam  pópca  ? 

VI 

Ó  nac  puil  péab  pé  paoilpmn  aipce 

gan  í  ím  pocaip 
nac  biaió  bdilce  oúin  ón  ^capaib 

^an  clúin  b'poéam. 

i,  1.  3  5léip,  P,  M.     1.  4  coip,  P,  M.  vi,  1.  1.  There  is  one  syllable  too 

many  in  this  line.     1.  3  rjúmn,  P,  M. 
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OnOpu  lnimapbdis  pi  Lasnib  and  Cpimcann  clorjpí  coicit)  hépenn;  and 
the  iong  poem  in  two  parts  by  Maelmura  Fáthna :  Cpiac  6p  cpiacaib  Cuacal 

ceccmap.] 


Many  pretty  settings  charming  cluains1  admit  of, 

When  they  are  ingenious ; 
Should  the  bards,  who  sing  them,  yearn  for  nought  but  glory, 

Just  is  their  endeavour. 

ii 
Rare  the  man  whose  honour  hath  escaped  all  wounding, 

But  a  cluain  hath  soothed  him  ; 
Though  he  know  full  clearly  the  method  of  its  making, 

That's  its  kind  of  humour. 

in 
Truthfulness  of  record,  based  upon  affection, 

Forms  its  fairest  species  ; 
Personal  attachment,  more  than  love  of  riches, 

Is  the  faultless  measure. 

IV 

Any  cluain -composer  in  the  poets'  order 

"Will  be  slow  to  utter 
Biased,  partial  language  at  a  crowded  table, 

Misled  by  love  of  feasting. 

v 
Since  I  cannot  offer  any  fitter  present, 

As  pay  for  entertainment, 
Why  should  I  not  sing  now  a  cluain  to  all  my  Mends  here 

In  a  wedding-poem  ? 

VI 

Since  there  is  no  prize,  which  I  could  think  of  gaining, 

But  is  here  before  me 
And  will  to  me  be  granted  by  my  kind  friend  freely, 

Who  harbours  no  deception. 

1  Cluain,  literally  flattery,  cajolery,  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  an  encomium 
including  a  certain  humoiistic  element.  The  word  is  applied  frequently  by 
David  Ó  Bruadair  to  epithalamia  of  this  kind ;  vid.  introduction  to  this  poem,  p. '90. 
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VII 

bíc  50  scuippinn  cluain  ap  coméac, 

cam  ní  póbpairn, 
annpa  liom  a  gnaoi  'p  a  ^péice, 

pionn  nac  pópoami. 

VIII 

bloó  OOTTi  báió  pe  bleaccgnaoi  búpcaig 

beanntjg  oíbpe 
1  nibpoj  aolca  an  Dpeagain  ouapaig 

Dea^aip  oílpe. 

IX 

Gagap  uaiple  íp  uriila  íp  oinig 

uaip  ní  aipDip 
ó  riiac  TCéamuinn  pún  gan  locap, 

t>ún  bpeap  Dcaipcil. 

x 

Cacaip  TTlaocal  Oún  na  noeopaó 

Oia  50  noíona 
50  n-a  coónac  í  5-cuan  piapéa 

nac  cuap  oíomóa. 

XI 

lomóa  05  úprhnáib  éaDcpocea  eile 

éab  pé  hGnna, 
rnáp  cúip  cnúéa  an  biaó  do  bponnaó 

íp  pial  a  bpala  : — 

[A.]  6c  aoeipit)  Daome  ^up  pial  an  pálcanap  do  cuirhni^ 
Lugaió  lága  an  laocrinlió  Do  bémne"  bpioc  .1.  a  íiiapbaó  1  gcac 
liluige  TTlucpoime  cpé  ÓÓ15  éaoa  1  lomcnúéa  ap  a  póriiéao  00 

vii,  1.  4  píon.      viii,  1.  1  báió  P,  M.     1.  4  beagaip,  P.       °  [A].  béine,  lí. 


1  The  rare  and  ancient  word  piorm  must  be  read  here  for  pion  of  the  Mss.,  in 
order  to  correspond  with  liom. 

2  Dragon,  i.e.  chieftain,  used  in  a  good  sense,  vid.  supra,  p.  52,  note  2. 

3  John  Bourke,  son  of  Redmond  Bourke,  and  father  of  the  bride  Ughna,  vid. 
introduction  to  poem,  p.  88. 

4  Cathair  Maothail,  now  Cahirmoyle,  vid.  supra,  p.  88. 

5  Anna  ni  hUrthuile,  wife  of  John  Bourke,  and  mother  of  Ughna,  vid.  supra, 
pp.  88,  89. 
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VII 

Though  I  be  attempting  a  cluain  for  a  companion, 

I  meditate  no  falsehood ; 
I  esteem  most  dearly  his  beauty  and  his  riches, 

Irony  I  plan  not.1 

VIII 

One  reason  for  my  liking  Bourke's  most  courteous  manner 

Is  the  welcome  greets  you 
To  the  lime-white  mansion  of  the  bounteous  dragon,2 

Steadfast,  ever  faithful. 

IX 

Arranging  ranks  of  service,  dignity,  and  honour, 

Never  is  far  distant 
Erom  the  son  of  Réanionn,3  dearest,  faultless  darling, 

llefuge  of  the  roamers. 

x 

Cathair  Maothail,4  fortress,  loved  by  lonely  strangers, 

God  protect  it  ever! 
With  its  noble  chieftain  and  attendant  waiters, 

Displaying  no  displeasure. 

XI 

Other  brilliant,  noble  ladies  are  supremely 

Envious  of  Anna ; 5 
If  what  makes  them  jealous  is  her  food-bestowing, 

Lavish  is  their  anger  : — 

[A.]  And  people  say  that  lavish  was  the  angry  spite,  which 
Lughaidh  Lágha,  the  warlike  knight,  cherished  in  his  mind  against 
Béinne  Briot,  to  wit,  to  slay  him  in  the  battle  of  Magh  Muchroimhe,6 

6  Lughaidh  mac  Con,  nephew  of  Art  Aenfhear,  king  of  Ireland  (a.d.  166-195, 
Four  Masters),  and  stepson  of  Olioll  Olom,  having  been  exiled  from  Ireland  by 
the  hitter,  retired  to  Britain,  where  be  made  friends  with  Béinne  Briot,  son  of  the 
king  of  Britain,  with  whom  he  returned  to  Ireland  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
adventurers,  and  having  been  joined  by  Lughaidh  Lágha  or  Lániha,  a  kinsman  of 
Oilioll  Olom,  he  defeated  Art  Aenfhear  in  the  battle  of  Magh  Muchroimhe 
(a.d.  195,  Four  Masters),  the  plain  which  lies  between  Athenry  and  Galway, 
ahout  eight  miles  east  of  Galway.  Art  Aenfhear  was  slain  by  Lughaidh  Lágha, 
and  seven  of  the  sons  of  Oilioll  Ólom  also  fell  in  that  battle;  vid.  Keating, 
History,  vol.  n,  pp.  270-280. 
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cuic  Dd  ndirhDib  ap  aon  leip  ípan  gcacldéaip  pin,  o'ea^la  nac 
púi0peaóa  uiriiip  buó  íonmaoióce  t)íob  pe  a  ^copc  aise  péin  -| 
map  pin  50  gcaillpeaó  a  cuiD  do  clú  an  caca ;  -\  íp  longnaomap 
pin  nac  mapbaio  Deagmnd  cpíce  Conallac  Qnna  ní  Llpcmle  ap 
a  póriiéao  piapap  t>o  lucc  íappaca  ^aca  haipce,  D'eagla  nac 
púi^peaó  páé  a  bpéile  pé  a  bppeapeal  aco  péin  Díob,  ec6  map 
pin  50  ^caillpiDíp  a  5CU1D  D'oipóeapcap  Deabca  an  omig.  difi 
Ddp  nDóié  ní  hé  pm  cug  ap  pagapc  Cille  Comám  gan  ppea^paó 
aj\  aippinn  00  múineaó  Dd  giolla,  ec  Do  laibeopainn  níó  615m 
aip  pm,  acc  5-up  gioppa  Deoc  ionnác  pcéal,  ec  Dap  liom  ^up 
miciD  le  hGnna  Deoc  D'ól  opm  : — 

xir 
TTliciO  Dd  clainn  eang  Dd  hualac 

oppa  D'iomcup, 
óp  Dom  ceipD  Dd  cup  1  gcuimne 

Dul  1  bpionncup. 

xii  r 
Goiriaó  Ll^na  cíop  Don  éigeap 

í  óp  óplup 
Do  cnuap  curhpa  na  gcpaob  gcaoinpi 

nac  claon  cópup. 

XIV 

puilngeaó  peapca  cóip  na  cléipe 

a  cuing  óp  pópca, 
'p  ní  hé  an  ceappbac  nac  Dlí§  Díneac 

Don  íó  nópa. 

0  From  this  to  end  of  prose  is  written  across  right  margin  from  top  to  bottom  in 
P.         b  ec  and  -|  vary  in  P  and  M,  ec  being  used  oftener  in  P.  c  The  spelling 

of  nd,  ínáj  mná,  íonna  varies  in  P  and  M. 

xii,  1.  4  bpicmncap,  M.  xin,  1.  1  éisceap,  P,  M.     1.  4  copup,  M. 

xiv,  1.  1  puilinseaó,  P. 


1  Conallaigh  al.  Ui  Chonaill,  i.e.  Connelloe,  the  western  half  of  Co.  Limerick. 
After  the  time  of  David  0  Bruadair  the  old  barony  of  Connelloe  was  divided  into 
the  four  modern  baronies  of  Connelloe  Lower,  Connelloe  Upper,  Shanid  and 
Glenquin. 

2  Cill  Chomáin,  possibly  for  Cill  Cholmáin,  Kilcolman,  about  two  miles  north- 
west of  Cahirmoyle. 
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through  a  spirit  of  envy  and  jealousy,  on  account  of  the  excessive 
number  of  the  enemy  who  fell  by  him  on  that  battlefield,  for  fear 
that  he  [Béinne  Briot]  would  not  leave  him  [Lughaidh]  enemies  to 
repel  in  numbers  to  boast  of,  and  that  he  would  thus  lose  his  share  of 
renown  in  that  victory;  and  similarly,  it  is  a  cause  of  wonder  that  the 
noble  dames  of  the  country  of  Conallaigh1  do  not  slay  Anna  ni  Urthuile, 
on  account  of  the  excessive  liberality  with  which  she  entertains  those 
who  come  looking  for  gifts  and  favours  of  every  kind,  for  fear  that 
she  would  not  leave  enough  of  them  [the  beggars]  for  them  [the 
ladies]  to  exercise  their  hospitality  upon  to  the  full,  and  that  they 
would  consequently  lose  their  share  of  renown  in  the  contest  of 
honour.  However,  that  is  not  the  reason,  metliinks,  which  caused 
the  priest  of  Cill  Chomáin2  not  to  teach  his  valet  the  answers  to  the 
Mass,  and  I  would  say  something  more  about  that,  but  that  a  drink  is 
shorter  than  a  story,  and  I  think  that  it  is  time  for  Anna  to  drink  to 
me  : — 

XII 

'Tis  time  now  for  her  children  to  take  upon  their  shoulders 

Portion  of  her  burden  ; 
For,  to  venture  boldly  to  warn  them  of  this  duty 

Is  part  of  my  profession. 

XIII 

Let  Ughna  now  acknowledge  the  tribute  due  to  poets, 

For  she's  the  golden  blossom 
Of  the  fragrant  cluster  of  these  gentle  branches, 

Not  perverting  justice. 

XIV 

Let  her  bear  henceforward  the  claims  of  clerks  with  patience, 

Since  her  vow  is  plighted, 
And  even  to  the  cearrbhach3  is  due  a  healing  potion 

At  this  new  enchainment.4 


3  Cearrbhach  :  a  professional  gamester  or  travelling  gambler  called  carrogh 
by  English  writers.  These  carroghs  formed  a  distinct  class  of  society.  They 
frequented  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  where  their  right  to  hospitable  entertainment 
was  recognized  by  custom. 

4  Enchainment :  that  is  the  ring  or  bond  of  marriage. 

vol.  I  H 
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XV 

Uipée  acdnnpi  05  bpaic  t>on  bannpo 

beic  t)om  ódnacc 
caóall  cldólúb  le  caipc  cluana 

nac  aic  m'dóbacc  : — 

[B.]  drii  bap  liom  níop  aic  an  áóbacc  t>o  cocaipe  M  Coppóarima 
bul  05  buain  a  íhna  ap  riiannapa  mapdin  oon  cpuaócopac  6 
Léanuig  moip,  ec  ní  buó  pócubaipcige  íonná  pm  oul  05  á  peic 
50  pópppiunnlaigóe  pé  sualaboip  na  5ai^™e  aP  Slapbonn 
Salpaip,  gupab  ariilaió  pin  t>o  caill  an  cpuaócopac  a  céile ; 
^ióeaó  ní  neariiaice  lioin  péin  pm 

íonnd  an  bulabdipín  b 

bo  pin  do  cillín 

tiannpaoi  Cúipín  : 

6  an  beaca  um  ap  bdpuigeaó 

bpeapal  6  bpéigín 

ní  coolann  ó  Cndntiín 

poipb  ^an  ptJipín  : 

an  c-eapbo^  mdp  cpíopcaióe 

coganap  cpupcaoi 

íp  coprtiail  nac  ^ndcuigeann 

Caipeal  ^an  cpúipcín  : 

meapairn  nap  naoiTiioli^e 

é  i  bplaéap  hí  Dúnaoi 

t)d  mbpaaaó  6  Néibín 

macal  í  lilaoilín  : 

1  peaccaib  an  pdriiaióe 

le  ap  cpeacaó  na  cópcaoi 

ba6  beapbéa  ap  béipnín 

Caéal  6  Cuipnín  : 

xv,  1.  2  by,  tmnnacc,  M.     1.  3  ca^all,  M,  P. 
a  [B.]  rhanap,  P.  b  bula  báipin,  M. 


1  I  do  not  know  the  story  to  which  the  author  here  alludes. 

2  The  following  lines  are  written  in  that  ancient  '  rhetoric  '  measure,  \\  hich  is 
met  with  in  some  of  the  earliest  Irish  stories.  It  is  called  in  Irish  ]iichleap5, 
pecopic  (LU.  91a  43),  pechopic  (LL.  124  b  27),  pichaipec  (Fél.  Oeng., 
p.  172),  pichoips  (Lism.  312,  34),  all  which  words  are  derived  from  the  Latin 
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xv 

To  her  my  eyes  are  turning  at  this  very  moment, 

Such  is  now  my  boldness, 
Touching  gentle  maidens  with  a  scroll  beguiling, 

How  merry  is  my  frolic  : — 

[B.]  However,  it  was  no  merry  frolic,1  methinks,  for  O  Corr- 
dhamna's  cook  to  go  and  drag  his  wife  roughly  and  scurvily  from  the 
Cruadhchosach  [i.e.  Hardfoot]  of  Léana  Mór  [i.e.  Great  Alede],  and, 
what  is  far  more  reprehensible  still,  to  go  then  and  sell  her  to  a 
collier  for  a  grey  groat  of  Salfás,  whence  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
Cruadhchosach  lost  his  spouse  ;  yet  to  me  not  less  merry  it  seemeth2 

Than  the  state  of  confusion 
Caused  in  a  churchyard 
Ey  Henry  Cúisín : 
Ever  since  murdered 
Was  Ereasal  Ó  Bréigín, 
O  Cnáimhín  can't  snugly 
Sleep  without  blankets : 
If  the  bishop  's  a  Christian, 
Who  munches  crusts  only, 
Being  flaskless,  I  reckon, 
He  goes  seldom  to  Caiseal3: 
There's  no  law  methinks  sacred 
In  the  realm  of  O  Dúnaoi,4 
If  the  cloak  of  O  Maoilin5 
Was  stolen  from  Néidín6 : 
By  the  laws  of  the  pirate, 
Who  plundered  the  sea-coasts, 
Cathal  0  Cuirnin 
Would  be  surer  of  payment : 

'rhetorica.'  The  references  and  allusions  contained  in  these  rather  obscure  lines 
are  to  events  of  a  local  and  ephemeral  character,  for  the  most  part  not  rememhered 
nowadays. 

3  Cashel,  Co.  Tipperai  y. 

4  0' Downey. 

5  O'Moylan. 

6  Xéidin,  the  town  of  Kenmare,  Co.  Kerry. 

H  2 
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níop  aice  le  hogrhnaoi 
Dpuimpmne  a  Dpúccín 
D'paicpm  í  n^dipOín 
maioean  1  ocúp  lílaoi  : 
íonnd  linne  na  cópoaoi 
ap  pcpo^cib  na  pciuippióe 
leap  camaó  na  cdpcaoi 
an  conaib  na  scúi^ióe  : 
ní  hoipift  oo  óícpíoc 
beabaió  pé  oiuicíb : 
í  ^Copcaig  bíD  bpípcí 
ay  gallaib  ar\  giuipbíp  : — 

XTI 

t)íp  pé  corhap  clú  do  heapbaó 

Ugna  ^]*  TDoimnic 
pciuip  ón  pig  do  pm  an  paipp^e 

oóib  cum  íomluic. 

XVII 

Oigpe  "Róipcig  pdca  luimnig 

laocoa  a  rheanma 
lin^pió  léini  bup  dipmeac  oipbeapc 

Idipeac  leanbóa. 

XVIII 

Lingpió  céim  50  ^ceab  oon  eaglaip, 

eaó  pón  oceaprnam, 
bpippió  beapna  ap  claó  na  peilge, 

blaó  oá  rheanmam. 

XIX 

^é  cd  piajjail  óige  ap  íoncaib 

aopca  an  ancain 
^up  Dual  í  Do  pcialla  1  pcopmaib 

^an  pian  palcaip. 

xvi,  1.  4  leg.  t)íb  ?        xviii,  1.  1  ccéat),  P;  cceat».  M.    1.  2  éaó,  P ;  pon,  P. 
1.  4  bláó,  P.  xix,  1.  1  íormcmb,  P,  M.     1.  2  ancvjinn,  M  ;  anacuinn,  P. 


1  On  May  morning  girls  discovered  the  colour  of  the  hair  of  their  future 
husbands  from  the  shade  of  colouring  of  the  first  t>púiccín  they  found  (Pinneen, 
Dictionary,  sub  voce  t>púiccín).  If  a  girl  wishes  to  retain  a  beautiful  com- 
plexion, she  must  wash  her  face  in  dew,  just  before  sunrise,  on  May  morning 
(Wood-Martin,  Elder  Faiths  of  Ireland,  vol.  11,  page  263). 
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No  girl  was  e'er  gladder 
To  see  in  a  garden 
The  sheen  of  her  dewdrop 
On  the  morning  of  May-day,1 
Than  I  to  see  ropes  round 
The  throats  of  the  scourgers, 
Who  by  card-juggling  cheated 
Our  provinces'  chieftains2: 
It  behoves  not  an  outcast 
With  dukes  to  be  fighting, 
In  Cork  there  are  breeches 
On  the  Justice's3  English  : — 

XVI 

Two  partners  with  the  tilling  of  fame  have  been  entrusted, 

Dominick  and  Ughna  ; 
May  the  King  of  Heaven,  maker  of  the  ocean, 

Guide  them  in  the  labour ! 

XVII 

He,  the  heir  of  Roches  from  the  rath  of  Luimneach,4 

With  heroic  spirit 
Will  leap  a  leap  exultant,  source  of  famous  exploits, 

Fruitful  and  prolific. 

XVIII 

Stepping  on  his  journey  with  the  church's  licence 

To  the  sacred  precincts. 
Opening  an  entrance  in  the  churchyard  rampart,5 

Sample  of  his  daring. 

XIX 

Though  the  law  of  chasteness  has  to  be  respected, 

Ancient  is  the  damage, 
Such  a  stormy  rending  is  approved  by  nature, 

Without  a  stain  remaining. 

2  The  reference  is  to  the  Confederate  War,  1641-1652. 

3  The  Lord  Justice,  Governor  of  Ireland. 

*  The  castle  of  Dominick  Roche's  father  was  at  Newcastle,  near  the  fort  or 
city  of  Limerick. 

5  The  metaphor  alludes  to  an  ancient  custom  at  funerals  cf  not  carrying  the 
corpse  into  the  graveyard  by  the  ordinary  entrance,  but  lifting  it  over  the  wall  or 
making  an  entrance  through  the  fence. 
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XX 

Ciocpa  an  ópianpuil  cpío  'na  conngail, 

cpaocpaió  caippéig, 
ciocpa  a  cpóóacc  cearm  'p  a  cal^goil 

pean^  ó  an  aipmglic. 

XXI 

Opoibéal  Diamap  lé  Od  bpionna, 

pé  nac  Deacaó, 
gan  a  lann  i  bppaoc  'p  1  bpulan^, 

paoc  nac  peacaó. 

XXII 

lomóa  gleann  Dd  gné  t>o  coilleaó, 

cpéacc  gan  cpopaó, 
béin  pan  mbpuac  pin  ní  pdé  popupail, 

^nác  a  lopa. 

XXIII 

Cleap  Con  ^Culainn  an  gaoi  bul^a 

na  mbeapc  lonnbaoé, 
a  pian  pan  ^cpíc  pe  ní  cneaó  mapbcac 

6  ceap  Connlaoc. 

XXIV 

t)'pd5  do  buaóaib  éi^in  aipe 

O'éip  a  gona, 
gup  b'é  pém  1  nDiaio  a  liopca 

liai§  íp  pona  : — 

[C]  6c  liaig  pona  paoipbéapac  Odp  ba  comainm  Caéal  6 
Cém  Oo  buail  Oia  50  popcúnac  cum  mic  Gocaóa  peace  n-aill," 
ec  íp  amlaió  Oo  bí  mac  6ocaóa  an  can  pin  1  a  cop  bpipce  ai^e, 
lap  mbeié  bliaóam  1  paca  -\  mi  a\\  aon  leabaio  -|  maice  ledga 
na  coi^e  ullcaige  uile  ina  pappaó,6  ec  po  bd  paocap  5-an 
capbaó  oóibpion  pin,  óip  ní  edipni^*  leo  cop  meic  Gocaóa  Oo 

xx,  1.  1,  3  ciocpaó,  P,  M.  1.  3  a  cnoóacc,  M;  an  cpoóacc.  P. 
xxi,  1.  2  ná  t>eacai&,  P.     1.  4  ntí,  P,  M.  xxui,  1.  1  Coinsculamn,  M. 

[C]  "nail,  P.  b  pappaib,  P.  e  cáippnió,  P;  cáipni<5,  M. 

1  Brian,  king  of  Ireland,  a.d.  1001-1014,  from  whom  Dominick  was  descended 
through  his  mother,  Mór  ni  Bhriain. 

2  Connlaech  was  son  of  Cú  Chulainn  and  Scathach,  the  famous  military  tutoress 
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xx 

Then  like  surging  billows  cometh  Brian's1  spirit 

To  subdue  the  haughty, 
Cometh  steadfast  courage  and  pride  of  valour  subtle 

From  the  arm-skilled  hero. 

XXI 

Hardship  unfamiliar  should  she  then  discover, 

Not  yet  by  her  encountered  ; 
Let  her  not  by  coldness,  in  doing  and  enduring, 

Try  to  shun  her  trouble. 

XXII 

Many  other  valleys,  likewise,  have  been  plundered, 

Wounding  unforbidden ; 
To  strike  across  that  frontier  is  no  cause  for  scruple, 

Plentiful  its  profits. 

XXIII 

The  exploit  of  Cú  Chulainn  with  his  gapped  spear,  famous 

For  its  feats  of  frenzy, 
Leaveth  in  this  country  no  trace  of  fatal  wounding, 

Since  the  fall  of  Connlaech.2 

XXIV 

It  left  a  weighty  burthen  of  certain  magic  virtues, 

After  he  was  wounded  ; 
Hence  it  is  at  present  of  the  pain  it  causeth 

The  pleasantest  physician  : — 

[C]  Moreover,3  a  pleasant  and  high-minded  physician,  whose  name 
wras  Cathal  O  Céin,  was  once  upon  a  time  luckily  sent  by  God  to  Mac 
Eochadha.  Now  the  state  Mac  Eochadha  was  in  at  that  time  was  as 
follows  : — He  had  broken  one  of  his  legs,  and  had  been  confined  for  a 
year  and  a  quarter  and  a  month  to  his  bed,  without  a  change,  and  the 
leading  physicians  of  the  whole  of  the  Ultonian  province  had  been  in 
attendance  upon  him,  but  all  their  labour  had  been  in  vain,  for  they 

in  the  island  of  Skye.  On  his  return  to  Ireland  he  engaged  in  a  fight  with 
Cú  Chulainn,  whom  he  did  not  recognize,  and  was  hy  him  unwittingly  killed  on 
the  shore  near  Dundalk.  The  original  story  in  verse  was  published  in  Miss 
Bourke's  Reliques  of  Irish  Poetry. 

3  I  have  not  met  with  the  following  story  elsewhere. 
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lei§eap.  t)o  labaip  mac  Gocaóa  iap  pin  ec  íp  eao  aOubaipc: 
íp  maic  an  can  pá  Ocdnjaip,  a  Cacail  (a]\  pé)  óip  Ouic  acd  1 
nodn  mo  cop  Oo  lei^eap,  ec  cpéaO  í  an  curha  pippip  opm  t>á 
cionn  ?  Ni  pipeam  (ap  Cacal)  ace  an  leaccuma  acd  íonnac  Oo 
lei^ean  Oioc.  Cd  leaccuma  pin  (ap  mac  6oca6a).  lp  ^ndc 
leacpa  (ap  Cacal)  cpí  Oeoca  O'ól  pul  n-ibe  aon  Ouine  Od  mbi  i 
c'nappaoa  aon  Oeoc,  ec  Od  léige  cú  pin  Oíoc,  leigippió6  mipe  Oo 
cop,  ec  muna  gcoiriiliona  cú  Oo  geallariiam  Oam,  bpippió  me  Oo 
ód  coip  apíp  ec  ní  leigippiOip  ledga  na  bpiannc  cu,  5106  íaO  Oo 
cuippeaó  ceicped  copa'  na  caopac  pinne  ptín  ^caoipe  nouib. 
Jupab  uime  pin  cug  mac  Gocaoa  a  mallacc  Oon  cé  Oo  óéanaó 
leaccuma  na  oige  ap  óuine  ap  bic  50  bpdc  ec  pop  Oor  ceagaipc 
^an  dimpéip  an  cé  o'péaOaó9  cneapugaóna  ^cpéacc  gcoppapóa 
Oo  óéanam,  ec  ó  acd  an  cpeanpia&ail  péapúnca  pin  pip  ní 
paicim  pdc  ó  an  oigpio^ain  acd  1  mbaogal  Oon  cup  po  gan 
óigpéip  a  pipigióe  pém  Oo  óéanarii,  map  íp  peapp  péaOpap  : — 

XXV 

péaOaió  Qmíp  íngean  Qnna 

innioll  a  cpoca 
pip  na  hioónaib  íp  Oual  O'pulan^, 

ní  cuap  goca. 

XXVI 

Ó  acá  1  nodn  Oon  paoilinn  íonmuin 

uió  a]\  apmgoil, 
cpeanaó  a  gnuip  &lé  gan  ^aip^e 

pé  50  hon^buió. 

XXVII 

Oeipm  pé  ViQignéip  map  blap  béapla 

5an  bap  pcdca 
Oo  cup  ap  cluain  Oo  ceap  lépca 

na  peapc  pdca  : — 

"  pappait),  P.        b  léisipió,  P,  M.         c  bpiomi,  P,  M.         d  ceicpe,  M. 
«  copa,  P.       /bo  om.  P.        9  bpéabpaó,  P. 

1  Ainís  seems  an  Irish  adaptation  of  Agnes  (cf.  It.  xxvii).  the  name  by  which 
Ughna  was  known  in  English. 
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succeeded  not  in  curing  Mac  Eochadha's  leg.  Thereupon  Mac 
Eochadha  spake  and  said  :  "  'Tis  a  lucky  moment,  0  Cathal,  that  thou 
hast  come,"  quoth  he,  "for  it  is  thou  who  art  destined  to  cure  my 
leg,  and  tell  me,  what  is  the  fee  for  which  thou  wilt  cure  it?"  "  I 
shall  only  ask  of  thee  one  thing,"  says  Cathal,  "  and  that  is,  to  give 
up  that  unfair  dealing  which  thou  practisest:"  "  What  unfair  dealing 
is  that?"  quoth  Mac  Eochadha.  "Thou  art  accustomed,"  says 
Cathal,  "to  drink  three  drinks,  before  any  one  of  those  in  thy 
company  has  time  to  drink  one  drink,  and  if  thou  give  up  that, 
I  will  cure  thy  leg,  but  if  thou  do  not  fulfil  thy  promise  to  me, 
I  shall  come  and  break  thy  two  legs,  and  all  the  physicians  of  the 
Fenians  would  not  be  able  to  cure  thee,  though  it  is  they  who  would 
take  the  four  legs  of  a  white  sheep  and  put  them  on  a  black  sheep." 

That  is  the  reason  why  Mac  Eochadha  pronounced  his  curse  upon 
any  person  whoever  dealt  unfairly  with  anyone  in  the  matter  of 
drink,  and  besides  this  is  the  way  in  which  he  taught  us  never  to 
disobey  the  person  who  is  able  to  perform  the  cure  of  our  bodily  ills. 
Now,  since  there  is  that  reasonable  old  rule  to  that  effect,  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  the  young  queen,  who  alone  runs  a  risk  on  this 
present  occasion,   should  not   yield  implicit   obedience  to   her  own 

physician,  as  best  she  may  : — 

xxv 
Aim's,1  Anna's  daughter,  may  now  begin  preparing 

All  her  charming  beauty 
To  meet  the  painful  labours,  by  law  of  nature  suffered, 
Auguring  no  sorrow. 

xxvi 
Since  the  darling  seamew  hath  by  fate  been  destined 

To  advance  to  arm-strife, 
Let  her  turn  serenely  her  face  without  reluctance 
To  it  opportunely. 

XXVII 

I  now  say  to  Agnes,  though  that  smacks  of  English,2 

That  she  let  no  shyness 
Hinder  ways  beguiling  by  the  law  established 

Of  fond  loves'  satiation  :  — 

2  See  preceding  note. 
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[D.]  Gc  pdc  lon^ancac  bo  íceaó  baobdn  bomnleacain  .1. 
mapc  'pan  mbéile,  ec  an  can  bo  cuip  TTlolaipe  bo  bpeic 
n-aicpi^e  ap  Colum  Cille  éine  b'pdsbdil  ba  haclaoc  amneapc- 
map  éaocpeopac  an  baobdn  po,  1  bo  cuaió  le  Colum  Cille  1 
n-Qlbain.  há  n-aon  t)á  paib  an  naomcléipeac  a  hionnmup  a 
mópumlacca  05  ollmugaó  ppomne  bon  meicil  bo  bí  05  buam 
apba  na  manac  1  ^an  ína  pappaó"  ace  an  c-aclaoc  b'piappai^ 
an  cléipeac  be,  cpéab  ba  pdc  óo  an  can  ba  hó^laoc  é. 
Qbubaipcpion  50  n-iceaó  mapc  pan  mbéile.  TTIaipeaó  (ap 
Colum  Cille)  íp  0615  nac  puapaip  ppcinn  aombéile  1  mbliaftain 
ann  po.  Gcc  ceana  bo  bá  mapc  50  nuacaoin6  íp  an  gcoipe  05 
d  bpuic  bon  meicil  ec  coipbipeap  Colum  Cille  50  huile  bon 
aclaoc  é,  50  ndp  ^dgaib  pdc  an  copprhíl  ^an  íceaó  óe  ace  a 
cndma.  Cpuinni^eap  ar\  cléipeac  na  cndriia  1  canap  naomópdib 
óp  a  gcionn  ec  cmpeap  íp  an  gcoipe  gcéabna  íab.  Com  luac 
pin  -]  5iolla  05  ceacc  ón  meicil  X)á  piappai^e  an  bd  huplam  a 
bppoinn.  péac  leac  (ap  an  cléipeac).  tTpeac  -j  íp  ariilaióc 
puaip  na  cndriia  bo  cuipeaó  cpeiómce  cpeaclom  ip  an  gcoipe* 
pd  cpomualac  peola  ec  poppacap*  05  ceacc  ap,  íonnup  5-up 
biacaó  an  meiceal7  1  na  manaig  50  pdpca  bíob.  Gc  póp  ní 
hole  bo  cuaió  bon  cponnlaoc  Colum  Cille  bo  pine  a  láiriie  bo, 
óip  b'ionnapb  an  Ion*7  cpaoip  ap  a  cliab  íonnup  nac  iceao  pdc 
mic  miopa  b'aonppoinn  6  pin  50  ham  a  éa^a,  map  ndp  an*  aipc 
nd  ampla  ioca  nd  anmian  ann  b'éip  Idime  an  naoimcleipig  bo 
pine  óó,  ec  pop  niop  lugaibe  peoil  nd  poppacap  na  5-cndm 
péampdióce*  a  bcu^aó  bíob  cpé  oineac  bon  aclaoc.     Gc  íp  map 


[D.]  «  pappaib,  P.  b  50T1  uacaom,  M,  P.  e  amla,  P,  M. 

d  ccuipe,  M.  «poppcaip,  M.  /rheicciol,  P.  9  Ion,  P  ;  Ion,  M. 

h  pan,  P.        •  peirhptíióce,  M,  P. 

1  The  following  story  is  narrated  at  length  and  in  very  similar  language  by 
Maghnus  0  Domhnaill,  prince  of  Tir  Chonaill,  in  his  Irish  Life  of  St.  Colm  Cille. 
As  the  original  has  not  yet  been  published,  a  Latin  version  can  be  consulted  in 
Colgan's  Trias  Thaumaturga,  p.  411. 

2  He  is  called  Moelumha  filius  Baedain,  veteranus  et  emeritus  miles,  qui  genus 
suum  ab  Eugenio  Nielli  filio  ducebat,  Colgan,  I.e. 

3  In  Colgan's  translation,  in  three  places,  the  animal  is  called  by  mistake  ovem 
and  ove,  the  correct  rendering,  bove,  occurring  only  once. 

4  St.  Molaise  mac  Nadfraich,  abbot  of  Daimhinis,  Devenish,  in  Loch  Erne, 
whose  death  is  recorded  by  the  Four  Masters  under  the  year  563. 
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[D.]  And1  astounding  was  the  satiation  which  Baedán2  Boinnleathan 
(i.e.  Ba?dan  the  broad-soled)  was  accustomed  to,  viz.  an  ox3  at  a  meal, 
and  at  the  time  when  Molaise4  imposed  the  penance  of  exile  from 
Erin5  on  Colum  Cille,  the  aforesaid  Baedán  was  a  feeble,  decrepit  old 
man,6  but,  all  the  same,  he  went  with  Colum  Cille  to  Alba  [Scotland], 
One  day  when  the  holy  cleric  [i.e.  Colum  Cille],  in  the  excess  of  his 
great  humility,  was  preparing  dinner  for  the  band  of  reapers  who 
were  mowing  the  monks'  corn,  and  when  there  was  no  one  near  him 
but  the  old  man,  he  [Colum  Cille]  asked  him  [Baedan],  how  much  it 
used  to  take  to  satiate  him  when  he  was  a  vigorous  youth.  He 
replied  that  he  used  to  eat  an  ox  at  a  meal.  "  Well,  then,"  quoth 
Colum  Cille,  "lam  sure  thou  hast  not  got  one  full  meal  in  a  whole 
year's  dinners  in  this  place."7  Howbeit,  there  happened  to  be  an  ox, 
fresh  and  tender,  in  the  caldron,  being  boiled  for  the  band  of 
reapers,  and  Colum  Cille  offered  the  whole  of  it  to  the  old  man,  with 
the  result  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  bones,  he  did  not  leave  as 
much  of  it  uneaten  as  would  have  satiated  a  midge.  The  cleric 
collected  the  bones,  and  recited  a  holy  prayer  over  them,  and  then 
put  them  back  into  the  same  caldron  as  before.  No  sooner  had  he 
done  so  than  a  messenger  came  from  the  band  of  reapers  to  find  out  if 
the  dinner  was  ready  for  them.  "  Take  a  look  thyself,"  said  the 
cleric.  He  looked,  and  this  is  what  he  found  :  the  bones  which  had 
been  put  into  the  caldron,  gnawed  clean  and  picked  bare,  were  now 
covered  over  by  an  enormous  load  of  flesh,  with  fat  and  grease  oozing 
out  of  it,  whence  it  came  to  pass  that  both  mowers  and  monks  were 
feasted  to  their  complete  satisfaction  thereon.  Moreover,  the  decrepit 
old  man  fared  not  ill  from  Colum  Cille' s  having  raised  his  hand  over 
him,  for  he  [Colum  Cille]  banished  the  demon  of  gluttony  from  his 
[Baedan's]  breast,  so  that  from  that  moment  till  the  hour  of  his  death 
he  used  not  to  eat  at  any  one  meal  as  much  as  would  do  a  child  a 

5  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  penance,  said  by  O'Donnell  and  others  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  St.  Colum  Cille's  undertaking  the  mission  to  Scotland,  but  wbich  is 
passed  over  in  silence  by  St.  Adamnan  in  his  Life  of  St.  Colum  Cille;  vid.  Reeves, 
Adamnan,  pp.  247-255. 

6  Gclaoc,  literally  an  ex-layman,  that  is  a  layman  who  entered  a  monastery 
generally  late  in  life,  and  as  a  lay  brother.  Colgan  renders  the  word  veteranus 
miles  and  senex.  Perhaps  the  nearest  Latin  word  would  be  conversus  in  its  monastic 
signification. 

:  The  monastery  of  Iona. 


108  íomóa  seéirii  or  cur  y\q  cluaNa  [x 

pin  géabap  an  c-ói^peap  uapal  upptíncapa  .1.  t)oiTninic  t>e 
Róipce  cola  1  cpomualac  coice  ec  cpéancondi5  i  bpolarh  ^aca 
haipce  eallaig  nó  éaOaig  nó  íonnrhupa  t>d  Ociubpaió  uaió  a  lop 
oinig  ec  ean^nariia."  6c  póp  ní  bá  hole  éipeocap  o'aomneac 
t>á  noeáplaicpe  ní,  óip  ní  anpaó  ceapacc  1  ^cléipeac  nd  éa^nac 
í  n-ollarii,  cpaop  1  ^ceappbac  ná  ^puaim  1  n^eocac,  aipc  1 
n-aclaoc  ná  amuiOe  1  n-óinpig,  pucal  1  bpualdn  nd  ampla  1 
n-éiOcpeopac,  aéc  biaiO  poipb  poióíola  O'éip  a  oeagldiriie,  óip 
tií  anpa  émpéic  amihéinne  íonnca  ariiail  nap  an  cpaop  nd  cucac 
nd  cíocpap  1  n^aipbniaóaib  na  Nopuegia  cum  na  héineann  ón 
cpdc  pdp  pínpiuO  na  paopcoónaig,  ó  ap  cmn  Oo  caoib  a 
óeagrhdcap,  a  Idriia  laocoa  láncalnia  óóib  : — 

xxvii  r 

Ldrii  50  ^ualamn  1  n^leo  Loclann 
pdp  lia  leaccpom 

cugpaO  pínpip  an  oomn  Oaccaom, 
ndp  coill  ceapccoll. 

XXIX 

Cu^  bpian  puaft  na  puacap  gcpóóa 

cuapOaib  ciana, 
cap  ppuic  poip  ^up  leac  a  líonca, 

meac  níop  piaOa. 

XXX 

lomóa  uaió  50  hacaip  lilóipe 

lTlacplaic  ^píobóa, 
t>o  gab  ceannap  an  pomn  uame 

^an  cuin^  mbíoóba. 

a  easnarha,  P.  xxix,  1.  2  cuaptx  .  .  .  >,  M. 


1  Here  follows  a  list  of  the  orders  or  classes  who  looked  to  the  nobles  and 
gentry  for  support.     The  cléireach  or  clerk  was  a  litterateur,  usually  a  poet. 

2  See  p.  15,  note  2. 

3  See  p.  97,  note  3. 

4  The  geocach  was  a  travelling  juggler  or  showman. 

5  Old  man  :   aclaoc,  for  which  vide  p.  107,  note  6. 

6  The  Danes  and  Norwegians,  who  were  finally  defeated  by  King  Brian — from 
whom  Dominick  was  descended  maternally — at  Clontarf,  on  Good  Friday,  23rd 
April,  1014. 

7  Hazel :  chieftain  or  lord. 

8  Brian  Ruadh,  ancestor  of  the  O'Brien's  of  Ara,  in  the  counties  of  Limerick 
and  Tipperary,  was  son  of  Conchobarna  Siudaine.  Brian  Ruadh,  who  wus  eighth  in 
descent  from  King  Brian,  was  killed  at  the  castle  of  Bunratty  by  Thomas  le  Clare. 
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month  old,  for  neither  voracity  nor  ravenousness,  thirst  nor  inordinate 
desire  remained  in  him  after  the  hand  of  the  holy  cleric  had  been 
raised  over  him  ;  and  "besides,  neither  the  flesh  nor  the  fat  of  the 
aforesaid  bones  was  in  any  way  lessened  by  what  had  been  given  to 
the  old  man  in  a  spirit  of  hospitable  charity.  And,  similarly,  this 
noble  and  admirable  youth,  Dominick  de  Róiste  [Roche],  will  get  an 
enormous  quantity  and  all  he  can  desire  of  wealth  and  riches  and 
resources  to  fill  the  void  caused  by  every  gift  of  cattle,  or  raiment,  or 
riches,  which  he  will  ever  give  away  in  a  spirit  of  hospitulity  and 
generosity;  and  moreover,  no  one  to  whom  he  will  ever  grant  anything 
will  ever  fare  ill,  for  there  will  not  remain  a  complaint  in  a  clerk,1 
nor  a  grumble  in  an  ollamh,2  gluttony  in  a  cearrbhach,3  nor  a  frown 
on  a  geocach,4  hunger  in  an  old  man,5  nor  folly  in  a  fool,  silliness  in  a 
simpleton,  nor  craving  in  an  invalid,  but  they  will  all  be  happy  and 
contented  after  the  charity  of  his  kind  hand;  for  there  will  not 
remain  a  single  sinew  of  disorderly  desire  in  any  of  them,  just  a& 
neither  ravenousness,  nor  rage,  nor  rapacity  remained  in  the  rough 
champions  of  Norvegia6  towards  Erin  from  the  time  when  the  noble 
chief tuins,  from  whom  he  hath  sprung  on  his  mother's  side,  stretched 
forth  their  valiant,  warlike  hands  against  them  : — 

XXVIII 

Wrestling  hand  to  shoulder  in  strife  against  the  Norsemen, 

Tyrannical  oppressors, 
Fought  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  soft-hued  chieftain, 

Who  spoiled  no  righteous  hazel.7 

XXIX 

So  did  ruddy  Brian8  of  the  bloody  routings 

Go  on  distant  ventures, 
Till  o'er  the  river9  eastwards  he  spread  his  mustered  levies, 

Knowing  failure  never. 

XXX 

Since  him  have  been  many  youthful  griffin  princes 

Down  to  Mór's10  dear  father, 
Who  maintained  the  lordship  of  this  green-clad  country 

Free  from  yoke  of  foemen. 

9  The  Shannon. 

10  Mór   ni    Bhriain,   mother  of  Dominick  Roche,    was   of  the  family  of  the 
O'Briens  of  Ara. 


no  íomóa  scénh  cm  cur  ua  cLuawa  [x 

XXXI 

Leanpa  "Ooimnic  lop^  na  lonnpan 

a  lop  mdéap 
'p  í  leic  acap  pian  na  Róipceac, 

piann  50  ngnáégal. 

XXXII 

Ciocpait)  peaóga  na  pann  móppa, 

pann  mall  meaópac, 
cuippio  a  clú  1  gcéin  óp  típoaib, 

^éim  bap  ^peaónac  : — 

[E.]  6c  an  jpeaónac  glaipín  glanpuap  slionnOpac  ípi  aeá  05 
pnise"  pé  pliopbpuacaib  Óaile  an  gappóa6  ó  ^Conaill  ó  an  am 
pdp  pcaoil  TTI05  puic  pi  na  nbpuaó  an  glap  ^innclióe  do  50pm- 
linncib  Leice  TTIosa,  1  bo  lean  an  popainm  5peanmapc  pin  bon 
glaipín  po  ón  am  pin  anall  50  haimpip  Capcaoin  Óouil  00 
£abdil  plaéaip  1  poplamaip  an  baile  péariipdióce,  -\  bo  bíoó  an 
ppuédinín  puapac  pin  bo  spéapd  05  ppióionnlacab  peoip  -] 
píoóba  ~\  píopuipce  Od  connó^aib  copéaca  caobuaine  00 
tmoinib  1  Oo  ceacpaib  a  caoimceanncap  gan  cpopcdil,  ec  póp 
íp  móp  o'pognaó  a  biolap  billeo^ac  bldéúp  ec  a  poélacca 
peaodnac  píopbo^  ap  boccdnaib  a  bpuac  gaca  cpuaióbliaóain, 
^ióeaó  íp  eagal  50  Ociocpa  t>d  bpuil  O'ion^ancap  ínncleacca  -j 
b'appaccap  acpuinne  1  O'éa^paíhlacc  ealaóan  05  an  ^capcaom 
t)d  caiéiom  pé  ^eappaó  a  gpinnill  1  pé  hionnapbaó  a  húipe  pé 
pcannpaó  a  pcdcbpuac  1  pé  popcab  a  puaipppeab  1  n-agaió  a 
nOúccaip  05  d  scpuinnio^aóinna  ^cnocdnaib  cpuinnecpiaóamla 

xxxi,  1.  4  pian  50  ngnáééuil,  P.  xxxn,  1.  1  ciocpa,  P. 

[E.]  ■  pníóe,  P,  M.  b  gappaoi,  P,  M.  c  an  p.  5.,  P.  <*  om.  P ; 

5peap,  M. 

1  Jordan  Roche,  for  whom  vid.  supra,  p.  89.  The  Roches  of  Limerick  claimed 
kinship  with  the  Fermoy  family.     Cf.  R.  xxxviii. 

2  That  is,  races  or  families. 

3  Pronounced  Grinagh. 

4  Ballingarry,  a  town  in  the  harony  of  Connello  Upper,  co.  Limerick.  For 
Ui  Chonaill,  vid.  supra,  p.  96,  n.  l. 

5  Mogh  Ruith,  the  great  Munster  druid,  who  worsted  the  druids  of  King 
Cormac  mac  Airt  at  the  siege  of  Druim  Damhghaiie,  Knocklong,  in  co.  Limerick. 
He  is  said  to  have  studied  under  Simon  Magus  himself,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Mogh  Ruith  nourished  a  century  and  a  half  later  than  Simon.     For  some  account 
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XXXI 

Doniinick  will  follow  the  footsteps  of  those  gallauts 

Of  his  mother's  kindred 
And  the  Roche's  traces,  kinsmen  of  his  father,1 

Ever  warlike  heroes. 

XXXII 

Thus  will  come  the  vigour  of  those  grand  divisions,2 

Calm  and  cheering  bulwark, 
And  raise  his  reputation  far  above  the  highest — 

Joyful  cry  of  triumph  : — 

[E."|  Now  the  Greadhnach3  [the  Joyful]  is  a  clear,  cool,  sprightly 
streamlet,  which  flows  by  the  sloping  sides  of  Baile  an  Gharrdha,  in 
TJi  Chonaill,4  since  the  time  when  Mogh  Ruith,5  king  of  the  druids, 
opened  the  magic  lock,  which  had  been  on  the  azure  waters  of  Leath 
Mogha,6  and  that  pleasant  nickname  hath  cleaved  to  this  streamlet 
from  that  time  down  to  the  time  when  Captain  Odell7  succeeded  to 
the  sovereignty  and  chieftaincy  of  the  aforesaid  town,  and  that 
diminutive  little  brook  used  to  be  continually  ministering  grass  and 
branches  and  spring-water  from  its  fertilizing  green-sided  wavelets  to 
the  people  and  the  cattle  of  that  charming  region,  without  hindrance 
or  restraint ;  and,  moreover,  great  were  the  benefits  which  its  leafy, 
fresh,  flowery  watercresses,  and  its  soft,  hollow,  reed- like  water 
parsnips  used  to  confer  every  hard  year  upon  the  poor  along  its 
banks,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  all  the  wonderful  genius,  and  all  the 
resourceful  energy,  and  all  the  scientific  ingenuity,  which  the  Captain 
possesses,  will  come  and  expend  themselves  upon  narrowing  its  bed, 
and  removing  its  limpidity,  and  startling  its  shady  banks,  and  damming 
up  its  cooling  streams  against  their  natural  tendency,  thus  collecting 

of  his  art  and  his  exploits,   vid.  0' Curry,  Manners  and   Customs,  vol.  n,  pp. 
213-215,  278-282. 

6  The  southern  half  of  Ireland:  vid.  supra,  p.  43,  n.  9,  and  p.  56,  n.  l. 

7  Odeli :  The  Odells  came  into  possession  of  large  properties  around  Ballingarry 
at  some  time  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Who  the  Captain  Odell  referred  to 
here  is  I  do  not  know  for  certain.  John  Odell  was  captain  of  a  force  of  militia  and 
dragoons  posted  at  Athlacca,  some  four  miles  south  of  Croom,  during  the  second 
siege  of  Limerick,  1691.  Among  the  sixty-eight  gentlemen  of  the  county  and  city 
of  Limerick  attainted  in  King  James's  Parliament  was  Charles  Odell  of  Castle- 
townmaciniry,  gent.  The  account  of  the  family  of  Odell  of  Ballingarry,  preserved 
in  the  Smith  Mss.  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  relates  to  the  eighteenth  century. 


112  íomóa  scéiiii  arc  cum  no  cluaNa  [x 

1  ínna  locaib  luccrhapa  Idnmópa  05  beaéugaó  n-anmcmn 
n-anaicnió,"  nac  biaió  pi  Don  pobal  comcoicceann  com  capbac 
1  Oo  bí  pí  piarh,  muna  lingit)  longa  ndiD  luaébaipc  le  copcup- 
caib  cpoma  cdióbpeaca6  éi^in  a  cíopéaib  ímciana  Oo  pocap  na 
hdpDoibpec  pi,  ní  nac  paoilceap  : — 

XXXIII 

Gmail  lingpio  50  Dún  t)oimnic 

Dull  nac  Deapmaio 
ceacc  Don  Ópianpuil  uapail  puipm^lic 

O'puapcail  Deap^bpuiD. 

xxxiv 
Lin^piO  luacbaipc  pd  na  peolcaib 

ap  ppuié  Sionna 
puap  le  píonccnb  50  mac  TTIóipe 

ndp  £lac  mionna. 

XX  XT 

píon  nd  peolmac  Od  pia  a  baile 

^an  a  mbponnaó, 
OócaiDe  liom  é  pé  ana 

a  clé  pe  Cpomaó  : — 

[F.]  6c  Cpomaó"  péin  pppéacbailcín  pppiunnlaigce6  acd  aj) 
bpnac  na  TTláige  eipean,  ec  ní  bpíogmap  beoip  an  bailcín  pm 
acc  50  gcluinim  ^up  placcmap  peannOa  poóla  05  minipcip 
maié  an  baile  í.  51DeaD  n*  hionmain  liompa  an  biocdille  pin, 
acd  O'olcup  péaDaim  mo  óean5ac  Oo  cuibpio^aó  Docum  an 
gaillbeapla  Oo  labaipc  50  líoméa,  ^upab  Oom  leic  clípd5baimd 
cea&lac  an  cpagaipc  pin  ^ac  uaip  gabaim  ína  50ipe  : — 

xxxv,  1.  2  bponna,  P,  M.     1.  4  Cpoma,  P,  M. 

■  anaicTiit),  P,  M.  b  cáibpeaca,  P,  M.  e  na  hoibpe,  P. 

[F.]  a  Cpoma,  P,  M.  h  pppiunnlaice,  P,  M.  c  ceansaó,  P,  M. 

dptí5baim,  M. 


1  Dún  Doiminic,  Dominick's  Castle,  here  referred  to,  seems  not  to  be  New- 
castle, his  father's  castle  near  Limerick  city,  or  Cahiravabilla.  some  three  miles 
west  of  Limerick,  hut  rather  some  castle  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarbert, 
co.  Kerry,  just  on   the  borders   of  co.   Limerick.     The  title  said  to  have  been 
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them  in  round,  loamy  mounds  and  extensive,  capacious  reservoirs,  to 

feed  weird  forms  of  life,  with  the  consequence  that  it  will  not  be  as 

free,  and  as  common,  and  as  profitable  to  all  the  people  in  general  as 

it  hath  been  hitherto,  unless  ships  or  swift  barks  hasten  across  the 

main  with  valuable,  rare,  and  special  commodities  from  far  foreign 

lands  for  the  success  of  this  great  undertaking — a  thing  which  is  not 

likely  : — 

xxxnr 

Like  as  they  will  hasten  unto  Dominick's  castle1 

With  unforgetting  yearning, 

AVill  come  the  blood  of  Brian,  finely  formed  and  noble, 

To  free  from  bleeding  thraldom. 

xxxiv 
Then  will  speed  the  schooners  under  full  sail  flying 

Up  the  stream  of  Shannon 
With  rich  wines  heavy  laden  for  Dior's2  son,  who  rejected 

Every  false  oath  offered. 

XXXV 

If  any  wine  or  fleshmeat  ever  reach  his  homestead 

And  not  be  freely  lavished, 
I  think  he  would  more  likely  secure  success  by  leaving 

Cromadh3  on  his  left-hand  : — 

[F.]  Xow  Cromadh  itself  is  a  miserly,  scattered,  little  town,  which 
is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Máigh,4  and  the  beer  of  that  village 
has  no  strength  in  it,  except,  indeed,  that  I  hear  that  the  good 
minister  of  the  place  has  a  fine  old  brew  which  is  delightful  to  drink. 
However,  I  do  not  fancy  that  beer,  such  is  the  difficulty  which  I 
experience  in  endeavouring  to  fetter  my  tongue  for  fluent  speech  in 
the  language  of  the  foreigner,  so  that  I  always  leave  that  manse  on 
my  left  hand  every  time  I  go  near  it : — 


conferred   on    Dominick   ftoche   by   James  II    is    Baron    Tarbert   and   Viscount 
Cahiravahilla. 

2  Mór  ní  Bhriain,  of  the  O'Briens  of  Ara,  was,  as  already  stated,  the  mother  of 
Dominick  Koche. 

3  Cromadh,  Croom,  a  town  in  the  barony  of  Coshma,  co.  Limerick. 

4  Máigh,  the  river  Maigue,  which  rises  near  Charleville,  and  flows  north  wards 
through  the  county  of  Limerick,  which  it  divides  into  two  parts,  almost  equal. 

VOL.   i  I 
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xxxvi 
501Pe  o'  6ocaill  íonnd  D'  Clpmnn 

inif  íapcac 
oogeib  laoc  cap  leap  1  Lormoain 

bean  gan  ciapac. 

XXXVII 

Níop  íapp  Oonnnic  oul  oo  gaillcpeib, 

glic  nac  génneann, 
lonióa  banó^  $an  t)ír  oeigbeapc 

1  ^cpíc  éipeann. 

XXXVIII 

lomóa  bíocunc  1  ocpeap  cp  01116a, 

ndp  ceib  cóipppeac, 
od  cme  péin  Oo  ppíc  píociiiap 

mm  epic  "Róipceac. 

XXXIX 

Jé  cdio  o'mniiie  an  65dm  úipjil 

poodm  tíille 
1  njlacaib  ^all  o'peapcaib  póppa 

1  nibeapcaib  báipe. 

XL 

Cd  ó  an  niaóplaic  00  nóp  cípe, 

5a  ceo  cuacal, 
popba  copcac  paippm^  péap^lap 

aipling  uacihap. 

xxxvi.  1.   2  mpcac.   P.  xxxvii,  1.  3   íap,  P,   M.      1.  2  5lec,  V 

xxxviii,  1.  2  cóippbeac.  P,  M. 


1  The  meaning  of  these  lines  is  :  that  in  London,  which  city  is  nearer  to 
Youghal  than  it  is  to  the  Aran  Islands  in  Galway  Bay,  any  Irish  nohleman,  like 
Dominicic  Roche,  could,  if  he  wished,  find  without  any  difficulty  plenty  of  foreign 
— that  is.  English— women  anxious  to  marry  him,  but  that  he  wisely  preferred  to 
marry  an  Irish  girl. 
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XXXVI 

Nearer  unto  EochailL  than  to  Aran  island 

In  the  western  ocean, 
A  warrior  can  find  him  o'er  the  sea  in  London 

A  wife  without  a  breeching.1 

XXXVII 

But  Dominick  would  never  go  to  seek  an  alien, 

Wisely  grief  escaping ; 
Many  little  maidens  with  faultless  manners  flourish 

In  the  land  of  Erin  ; 

XXXVIII 

Many  noble  viscounts,  powerful  in  battle, 

In  scornful  rout  unflinching, 
Of  his  tribe  and  nation,  who  proved  their  daring  fierceness, 

Defending  Roche's  country.2 

XXXIX 

Although  of  the  possessions  of  the  fair  young  noble 

Lands  of  charming  beauty 
Are  held  in  grasp  of  aliens,3  by  dint  of  ruthless  power, 

Won  by  tricks  of  warfare. 

XL 

The  knightly  wand4  is  robbed  of  enough  to  form  a  nation, 

What  wrong  could  be  more  cruel ! 
Inheritance  extensive,  grass-green  fields  productive, 

Awe-inspiring  vision  ! 

2  Ciíoch.  Róisteach,  or  Roche's  country,  was  the  territory  now  comprehended  in 
the  barony  of  Fermoy,  co.  Cork.  The  two  Triocha  Céd  of  Fer  Moighe  are  said  to 
have  been  given  to  Mogh  Ruith  (vid.  supra,  p.  110,  note  5)  by  Fiacha  Muilleathan, 
king  of  Munster  (vid.  Fr.  Hogan,  Onomasticon,  sub  voce  Crích  llóisteacb).  The 
Viscounty  of  Fermoy  has  been  extinct  for  over  a  century,  and  though  the  exact 
relationship  is  not  certain,  the  Roches  of  Limerick  claimed  connexion  with  them, 
as  is  evident  from  the  present  text  as  well  as  from  other  sources. 

3  The  estates  of  Jordan  Roche  and  his  son,  Dominick,  were  confiscated  under 
Cromwell. 

4  Dominick  Roche. 
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XII 

lomóa  mag  ip  móin  ip  maoilmn 

Tnonj  ip  niaolpop 
uapdn  loca  linn  ip  luacaip 

cill  ip  cpaobóop  : 

XL1I 

loniba  lubgopc  íonidpo  ablac 

íonnpuap  aoibinn 
íp  cpdcc  éipceap  gan  leon  lúéa 

ceol  6  paoilinn  : 

XLIII 

lonióa  caipledn  beannac  bltíicgeal 

bpoc  íp  baoéóam 
éi5iie  ballac  copc  íp  cpaóna 

niolc  íp  méiéihapc  : 

XLIV 

1  ngopc  geallca  an  gille  óéiogil, 

oia  Dd  coihall, 
ip  móp  ocpeabcac  pd  cpiap  Ugna 

biap  05  pojnaih.  Giuen. 

XLV 

TTIdp  a  leaccluain  libpe  an  laoiópi 

Imne  íp  íomóa 
b'dl^up  beagbeapc  an  cuain  ceannpa 

nac  cuap  oíomóa. 

XLii.  This  rann  om.  P.         xliii,  1.  3  cptígnG,  P,  M.  xlv.  The  following 

two  ranns,  entitled  ppeaspa  an  anma  -j  a  cuipp,  come  on  the  next  page  of  C, 
between  this  poem  and  another  of  6  Bruadair's  Cuippeab  cluain.  They  are 
evidently  not  by  O  Bruadair,  and  are  given  here  because  they  are  referred  to  in 
the  introduction  to  poem  >'o.  xi,  Ní  beo  éipe,  q.  v. 

On  Copp :       a  cntJ  clipce  péim  pa  púm  51I  mo  cléib 
an  bpaice  cu  me  anoip  bo  compdnac 
ba  curiiyia  bo  béal  ba  múmce  bo  riiém 
ip  Dubac  liom  beic  ic  éasmaip  'p  ip  boldpac. 

(In  c-Gnam:  Q  cpúró  liopba  baoc  5an  lonnpa  bon  céill 
pú^paim  bor.  baol  cu  50  lá  an  bpdca 
t>o  5nuip  ip  bo  cpaop  ip  ciormcac  learn  péin 
nt  trnbac  liom  bo  cpéisin  a  ciopdnaig.     Pimp. 
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XLI 

Many  plains  and  boglands,  many  bleak,  bare  mountains, 

Moors  and  treeless  beadlands, 
Lakes  of  cooling  water,  pools  and  rushy  places, 
Churcbes,  brandling  busbes, 

XLII 

Many  fertile  gardens,  stately  apple  orchards, 

Pleasant  and  refreshing, 
Many  tracts,  which  listen  without  a  strain  or  effort 

To  the  seagull's  music, 


Many  towered  castles,  fair  as  blooming  flowers, 

Badgers,  witless  oxen, 
Many  spotted  salmon,  many  boars  and  landrails, 

"Wethers,  fattened  bullocks 

XLIV 

Form  the  pledged  possession  of  the  white-toothed  owner- 
God  secure  it  ever ! 

Many  too  the  tribesmen  under  sway  of  Ughna, 

Who  will  serve  her  faithful.  Amen. 


Should  to  you  these  verses  seem  a  cluain l  imperfect, 

I  think  them  sufficient 
B  y  the  courteous  favour  of  this  kind  assembly, 

Which  showeth  no  displeasure.2 


1  Cluain  :  vid.  supra,  p.  93,  note  l. 

2  The  two  ranns,  given  in  the  note  on  the  preceding  page,  form  portion  of 
dialogue  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  and  may  be  translated  as  follows  :  — 

The  Body :    0  subtle,  artful  dear,  bright  secret  of  my  breast, 
Dost  thou  see  me  now  thy  fond  companion  ? 
Fragrant  were  thy  lips,  and  gentle  was  thy  mind ; 
'Tis  dark  and  sad  for  me  to  be  without  thee. 

The  Soul :     0  silly,  tedious  wretch,  without  an  ounce  of  sense, 
I  doom  thee  to  the  worm  till  day  of  judgment ; 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  greed  are  guilty  of  ray  pain  ; 
It  is  not  sad  for  me  to  leave  tht-e,  tyrant. 
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xi,— ní  beo  erne 

[Mss.:  Murphy i(m);  R.I. A.  23  0  26(C),  23 H  15(H);  23G  24(G);  Stowe  F  vi 
2  (F).  Headings:  Ddibi  6  bpuabaip  ccc.  (H)bon  rhac  Cápéais  (m,G)  ;  an 
P5pibneoip  annpa  05  ppeaspa  bon  cé  abubaipc  sup  maips  b"eipmu 
bo  bi  beo  cap  éip  Donncaib  bo  claoclob  (C).  These  words  of  C,  unless 
slavishly  copied  hy  the  scribe  from  a  Ms.  of  David  0  Bruadair's,  would  prove  that 
the  section  in  which  this  poem  occurs — viz.  pp.  51-60,  and  which  belongs  to  adifFerent 
Ms,  though  now  bound  up  in  C — is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  author  of  the  poem. 
The  contents  of  this  section  seem  to  point  to  the  same  fact,  as  they  are  almost 
exclusively  poems  of  David's.  But  there  is  a  difficulty  against  accepting  this 
conclusion.  On  page  60  of  C  there  are  a  few  lines  of  an  anonymous  dialogue 
between  the  soul  and  the  body,  inscribed  ppeaspa  an  anma  asup  a  cuipp, 
and  beginning  Cnuc  clipce  peib  pa  pun  51I  mo  cléib,  vid.  supra,  p.  116, 
note  xlv.  The  lines  with  some  variations  form  lines  1-4  and  9-12  of  a  longer 
poem,  beginning  Q  cnug  bailee  cléib  ap  a  pium  geil  na  naob,  which  is 
introduced  as  follows  in  23  H  15,  p.  119:  lompsaparhum  an  cuipp  asup  an 
anama:  eogan  an  méipín  asup  Uilliam  puab  mac  Coicip  cecinerunt. 
If  these  two  poets  did  not  merely  incorporate  in  their  joint  production  and 
develop  these  earlier  verses,  this  section  C  must  have  been  written  considerably 
later  than  the  time  of  David  0  Bruadair.  For  Uilliam  puab  was  head  of  the 
Munster  Bardic  School  from  the  death  of  Uilliam  an  buna,  in  1724,  till  his 
own  death  in  1738  (vid.  Cabs  6  Donncaba:  Oánca  Seám  ui  lllupcaba  na 
TCáicíneac,    pp.   xxii,    xxiii ;   Gaelic  League,    Dublin,  1907).     The  title  in  0 


I 
Ni  beo  éipe  cap  éip  Oonncaió, 

001I15  mapcain  b'aoin  map  i, 
cpeab  na  n-aolcloc  nbpuineac  nbualaió 

aonloc  uilc  íp  uabaip  i. 

11 
t)'aicle  Copbmaic  ní  cúip  maccnann 

meanma  an  macaoim  bo  beic  pann, 
coónac  cpuaib  a  clu*  00  copnam, 

bocuaió  cú  na  jcopcap  ann. 

1, 1.  2  beaca  baon,  G  ;  beaca  baoin,  m  ;  mapcain,  C.   1.  3  nbpuimneab, 
m,  G  ;  nbualac,  G  ;  nbual-,  m,  G.     1.  4  íonnloc,  G;  íonnl-,  m.  11,  I.  1 

Copmuic,  m,  G  ;  maócnam ,  m,  G.     1.3  a  clú,  m,  G. 
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explains  also  the  opening  words  of  the  poem.  Some  one  had  said  that  it  was 
sad  for  Erin  to  he  alive  after  Donncliadh  had  died,  whereupon  David  replies  that 
Erin  has  died  in  his  death,  for  her  life  now  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  life. 
The  poem,  then,  is  a  lament  on  the  state  of  Erin  after  the  deaths  of  Donogh  and 
Cormac  MacCarthy.  The  reference  is  to  Donogh  MacCarthy,  Lord  Muskerry, 
who  took  an  active  part  in  the  eleven  years'  war  in  Ireland,  1641-1652.  He 
surrendered  Ross  Castle  to  Ludlow  on  the  27th  of  June,  1652;  and  after  having 
been  created  Earl  of  Clancarty  by  Charles  II  in  1658,  died,  aged  seventy-one 
years,  in  London,  in  August,  1665.  His  son  Cormac  (R.  n.),  called  Lord 
Muskerry,  was  killed,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  in  a  naval  battle  off  Harwich, 
between  James,  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Dutch,  in  June,  1665 ;  and  his  body  was 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  poem  will  thus  have  been  written  shortly 
after  those  events. 

The  metre  of  Rr.  i— v  is  SéabpaÓ  móp,  otherwise  called  Séabnao,  of  which 
the  scheme  is  2  (82  +  11)2  +  i,  i.e.  the  first  and  third  lines  are  octosyllahic  with 
disyllabic  endings,  the  second  and  fourth  lines  are  heptasyllabic  with  monosyllabic 
endings,  the  latter  rhyming  together.  In  the  last  lea  cm  cm  n  or  couplet  of  each 
rann  the  last  word  of  the  third  line  rhymes  internally  with  a  word  in  the  fourth 
line;  and  usually  there  are  two  other  similar  rhymes  between  words  of  the  third 
and  fourth  lines.  The  last  rann  of  the  poem  is  Gmpcm,  thus  : 
_     a     _     ú     _     ci     _     1     _     iki    _.] 

I 
Erin  lives  not  after  Donogh1  ; 

Sad  is  life  to  one  like  her ; 
Home  of  white  forts  leaf-embroidered, 

Pool  of  sin  and  pride  is  she. 

ii 
After  Cormac' s2  loss  no  wonder 

The  maiden's3  mind  should  now  be  faint, — 
Champion  stern  to  guard  her  honour, 

Hound  of  carnage — gone  in  him  ! 


1  Donogh  MacCarthy,  hist  Eatl  of  Clancarty,  uieated  1058  by  Charles  II 
vide  Introduction  to  this  poem. 

2  Cormac,  al.  Charles  Mac  Carthv,  son  of  Donogh,  tir&t  Earl   of  Clancarty 
vide  Introduction  to  this  poem. 

:{  Erin's. 
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in 

lomóa  oarhna  1  nbiaió  ap  oile 

puaip  an  cpíoc  po  Óuipc  map  é, 
CU5  a  cláp  ^an  ic  $an  ana, 

pdl  ap  cpié  ?;an  capa  a  ^né. 


Ní  beo  íopcaó  Oiliolla  Ólinni, 
úp  ní  paicrni  cuilc  í  Cumn, 

Tnóioe  cntjó  na  cuippe  péipi 
ptín  a  cnilpe  a^  péipi  1  piiiin. 


v 

QcThap  ocpap  mnpi  Cuacail, 

ceapc  a  owlle,  oúp  a  bldic, 
ní  pml  aeoip  ^an  ouil  'na  ballaib, 

beoip  a  cpiun  le  clannaib  cdió. 

VI 

Le  clannaib  cdic  t>o  cáibleaó  imp  Cuacail 
$an  ceat)  bon  Cdpcpnil  dppaió  puipnuiapail, 
gac  plaé  bon  pdp  do  cdilpeaó  uipce  puapclao 
í  bpeapcaib  pdip,  mo  lá,  ^o  bpnil  an  uaip  pi. 


in,  1.  2  cpicpi,  C.  iv,  1.  1  iopt)a<5,  C;  íopbais,  m,  G.  1.  2  úip,  m; 
uipp,  G  ;  cuilc,  m,  G.  1.  3  cnúc,  ra,  G.  1.  4  a  om.  before  puim,  m.  v,  1.  1 
blát,  C.  1.  3  bpuil,  m,  C.  1.  4  cdc,  m,  G.  vi,  1.  I  cdc,  m,  G.  1.  2  óápc- 
puil,  m;  appaig,  C.  1.  3  plac,  m,  G;  plat,  C.  1.  4  na  bpeapcaib,  in,  G; 
pá  píop,  add.  G  injine. 

1  Core,  king  of  Munster,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  commission  of  nine  who, 
in  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  a.d.  438,  revised  the  native  code  of  laws,  and  brought 
them  into  harmony  with  the  doctrine  and  organization  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
For  reasons  to  prove  that  Core  may  have  been  alive  in  the  year  438,  and  that  he 
may,  even  though  he  still  remained  a  pagan,  have  been  one  of  the  commissioners, 
vide  O'Curry,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish,  vol.  n,  pp.  G3  to  68. 
Tórna  Eigeas  was  the  tutor  of  Core  and  of  Niall  Naoighiallach,  king  of  Ireland, 
a.d.  379-405,  and  it  was  a  poem  ascribed  to  him,  in  which  he  advised  Core 
to  submit  to   ISiall  at  Bearnán  Éile,  which  occasioned  the  celebrated  but  still 
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in 


Many  heirs  in  long  succession 

Like  to  him  Core's1  land  possessed, 
Whose  death  her  plain  left  cornless,  wealthless, 


Fragile  fence  and  friendless  face. 


IV 

Oilioll  Olom's2  home  is  lifeless  ; 

O  Cuinn's3  cloak  looks  not  fresh  nor  green  ; 
With  greater  envy  grief  assails  her, 

When  her  heart-pulse  strains  enchant. 


Tuathal's  isle4  with  sickness  swollen, 
Rare  her  leaves,  her  flowers  parched, 

3To  drop  undrained  in  all  her  members, 
Her  heroes'  ale  by  upstarts5  quaffed. 


To  every  upstart  clan  hath  Tuathal's  i^le  been  cabled, 
Despite  the  ancient  Cárrthach-blood6  so  nobly  moulded, 
That  race's  chiefs,  who  would  to  her  redress  have  yielded, 
At  present  lie,  ah  me!  in  graves  deserted,  helpless. 


unpublished    lomapbtíiÓ    na    mbapb,   or   Contention  of  the   Bards,   in    the 
seventeenth  century. 

2  Oilioll  Olom,  king  of  Minister,  married  Sadhbh,  daughter  of  Conn  Céad- 
chathach,  king  of  Ireland  (a.d.  123-157,  Four  Masters).  He  was  father  of 
Eoghan  Mór,  al.  Mogh  Nuadhat  (vide  supra,  p.  43,  n.  9),  and  Cormac  Cas, 
ancestors  of  the  Eoghanacht  Mumhan  and  Dal  gCais  respectively  ;  vide  Keating, 
History,  vol.  n,  pp.  272  et  seqq. 

3  0  Cuinn,  grandson  of  Conn,  that  is  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland  (a.d.  227-266, 
Four  Masters),  son  of  Art  Aenfhear,  king  of  Ireland  (a.d.  166-195,  Four  Masters), 
son  of  Conn  Ceadchathach,  king  of  Ireland  (a.d.  123-157,  Four  Masters). 

4  Tuathal's  isle,  Ireland,  so  called  from  Tuathal  Teachtmhar,  king  of  Ireland 
(a.d.  76-106,  Four  Masters). 

5  The  Ciomwellians. 

*  The  MacCarthys,  descendants  of  Cárthach  Caisil,  for  whom  vide  supra, 
p.  28,  n.2. 
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xii.— íoNSNat)  an  íomcnó  si 

[Ms.  R.  I.  A.  23  C  25,  p.  137  sqq.  (C),  written  by  ^eapailc  mac  ^eapailc. 
1711.  I  have  not  met  with  any  other  copy  of  this  poem.  Eámond  O'Reilly  bad 
another  copy  of  it;  but  the  dispersion  of  his  Irish  Mss.  after  his  death  makes  it 
impossible  to  trace  that  Ms.,  or  even  to  say  whether  it  be  still  preserved  or  not.  In 
C  the  title  is  simply  DdibiD  ó  bpnabaip  ccc,  which  statement  is  confirmed  by 
the  poem  itself :  cicci  t>ot>  capciit»  5cm  rheabal  5cm  rhipuairrmeap :  Ddibir 
beapbca  bealb  ó  bíonbpuabaip  (R.  xiv).  The  poem  is  a  defence  of  Muiiis 
do  Faoit,  i.e.  Maurice  White,  a  friend  of  David's  (R.  xivj,  who  had  been  severely 
attacked  in  verse  by  some  person  here  unnamed.  The  hostile  poet  seems  to  have 
been  Seaman  Liapa;  for  a  few  pages  further  on  in  this  same  Ms.,  after  an 
irrelevant  poem  by  Cao<5  mac  Cdpcais,  is  an  anonymous  poem  in  defence  of 
the  same  Maurice  "White,  where  the  assailant  is  called  Seaman  Liapa. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  I  have  added  this  anonymous  poem,  as  well  as 
two  separate  ranns  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  one  by  Oorhnall  mac  Cápcaig, 
and  the  other  by  Oiapmaib  mac  Capcaig,  senior.  I  may  note  in  passing  that 
the  ran n  by  Oorhnall  mac  Cápcai<5  13  interesting,  as  showing  that  there  was 
then  a  bardic  court  in  existence  in  East  Minister,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  of 
which  David  O  Bruadair  may  have  been  a  member.  From  these  poems  we  learn 
that  Maurice  White  had  deserved  nothing  but  respect,  6  honsao  t>on  cill  a  call 
(R.  v)  ;  that  he  had  fought  bravely  and  been  frequently  wounded  in  the  late 
disastrous  wars  (R.  vi) ;  that  he  was  a  skilled  musician  and  harpist,  who  used  to 


lon^naó  an  íomaió  pi  clumnii  íp  í  '11a  gdip 

05  pucaib  nac  pit>ip  an  bpuilib  nó  ap  0ÍC15  báp 

pe  bume  bo  gineab  1  bpmig  nac  ípeal  cape 

íp  bo  hoileab  1  n-iomab  bo  mcib  bub  pnaibm  ap  cedpb. 


lp  upapa  a  cuijpm  gup  cuppaiceac  <cim>  a  gcdp 
$an  pimibe  gliocaip  ace  piucaipe  íp  puigle  pdip, 
íp  laigibe  an  uppann  ó  pile  a\\  bic  bligceap  bdib, 
le  cupba  cime  nac  cnipib  a  gcinn  cum  clciip. 


1,  1.   1  [p]  1011511a.     1.  2  opuilmt).     1.  :5  a  bpiiii^  supplied  by  corrector  in 
margin.  11,  1.  1  some  syllable  with  í  is  omitted.     1.  4  a  ccein.  n.  1.  4 

piulla        iv,  1.  1  ciijiac.     1.  4  limnjjpini. 
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accompany  his  playing  by  the  singing  of  his  own  lays  in  a  voice  equal  to  that  of 
the  best  artists  (Rr.  vn,  xvn,  xvm). 

David,  in  his  defence  of  Maurice,  tells  him  not  to  he  troubled  at  an  attack 
proceeding  from  such  a  quarter;  for  his  assailants  are  but  as  the  swine  wallowing  in 
the  mire  (R.  in),  and  darkness  has  ever  been  an  enemy  of  light  (R.  xi).  It  is 
the  slanderers  who  ought  to  tremble;  for  if  Maurice  reply,  death  will  be  more 
tolerable  to  them  than  life  (R.  xin).  Then  he  concludes  by  begging  that  these 
verses  may  be  acceptable  to  Maurice,  not  so  much  for  their  poetical  skill  and 
musical  rhythm  as  for  the  good  intention  and  deep  affection  from  which  they 
proceed  (R.  xiv).  I  have  met  with  no  other  references  to  this  Maurice  White. 
There  was  a  Capuchin  friar  of  that  name  in  Clonmel,  who  came  thence  and  said 
first  mass  in  the  new  church,  which  the  Capuchin  fathers  built  and  opened  in 
Irishtown,  Limerick,  in  the  year  1688.  As  to  the  date,  the  only  reference  in  the 
poems,  which  gives  us  anything  definite  to  argue  from,  is  that  to  the  death  of  the  earl, 
under  whom  presumably  Maurice  White  had  fought  during  the  wars.  This  earl 
was  very  likely  DormcaÓ  mac  Cdpcaig,  first  Earl  of  Clancarty,  who  died 
August,  1665,  shortly  after  which  time  this  poem  may  have  been  written. 

All  the  poems  are  written  in  the  metre  Grhpdn,  with  a  variety,  however,  in  the 
vowel-sequeuce.  In  the  first  portion  (Rr.  i-xii)  of  David's  poem  the  metre  is 
rather  difficult,  owing  to  the  sequence  of  so  many  short  accented  vowels. 

Rr.  i-xii  l      __.i__i__.i_a. 

Rr.  xin-xiv      _     d     _     (i     _     _     (i     _    _     í     u (i     _. 

Rr.  xv-xvn      (_)     _    a    _    _    _    a    _     _    _    _    d    ía    _. 

R.  xvm  (_)     (i    _    ii     _    i'i     _    u     _    _    i. 

R.  xix  (_)     é     _     ii     _     ú     _     n     _    _    i. 

R.  xx  _    l    _    _    l    _    í    _    a    _    _    a.J 

i 
Strange  is  this  envious  wrangling  I  hear,  which  comes  loud  as  a  roar 
From    contemptible    wretches,  whose  lives  and  whose   deaths   pas* 

unnoticed  by  all, 
Against  one,  who  begotten  and  born  of  a  tribe  of  no  lowly  repute, 
Was  fostered  and  trained  in  the  manifold  branches  of  intricate  art. 

ii 
Easy  it  is  understanding  how  scurvy  a  plight  they  are  in — 
No  sparkling  of   talent   or  skill,   nought   but   bubbling  and  empty 

harangues ; 
And  it  lessens  still  more  the  respect  which  a  poet  should  unto  them 

show, 
That,  enjoying  a  respite  from  terror,  they  put  not  together  their  heads. 
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in 

lp  íongnaó  cui^e  nac  cuipib  ap  pcpíbinn  pcdc 
'p  naó  innipib  sinealac  pingil  a  plomnce  ap  dip, 
ace  íonnap  na  mince  pa  pionna  ndp  ppíé  le  pdió, 
ulpaipe  i  gcoinne  ^ac  piolla  bd  pínit>  cdc. 


IV 

Ní  éuigiTn  511P  cnbaió  bo  cupaó  bon  epic  pi  a  bcdmi 
nd  b'mgin  upcapaig  uppain  bo  cpaoib  50  gcdil 
nd  b'pilió  bo  picpeaó  1  pligcib  na  paoiée  pdrii 
cuirmlc  pe  hingpeiiii  TTIiiipip  t>o  paoic  50  bpdé. 


v 

IThocal  bap  linne  ní  cuillib  a  gníoriia  acc  spáb, 

geaó  milip  le  miopcaip  beic  pioprnac  pe  paoibeacc  cdic, 

íp  connail  bo  con^aib  ó  hon^ab  bon  cill  a  cdil 

'p  íp  mioóaip  a  cinnann  pe  cumnigée  an  caoib  a  bed. 


VI 

1  n-ionbaió  ímeapca  an  clinóe  eug  pinn  50  cldc 
ba  cupaca  an  cibeal  t>ó  éusabap  caoipig  pedic, 
íp  ínmpib  íonab  506  pinne  íona  clí  t>o  cáió 
6  mneall  an  C01I5  nac  bpmbeaó  pe  linn  am  dip. 


VII 

lp  curhaccac  a  cumap  ap  cpuicipeacc  caoin  gan  cdin 
1  bpuijim  ndp  pionnab  le  hincinn  aom  t>on  cdin, 
íp  pileaca  ppiocnarhac  cuipeap  an  laoib  'na  hdic 
'p  íp  puippe  a  ppiocal  1  ^cumaió  na  buióne  íp  pedpp. 


v,  1.  I  cuilluit).     1.  4  a  cumann  added  by  scribe  in  margin.  vi,  1.  1  an 

íonrhuió  ;  cluimce  with  rh  crossed  out.     1.  2  cirjel.     1.  4  could  read  C01I15  or 
coirtlis  ;  t>put>ea&.  vn,  1.  3  ppiuónarhac  ;  laoi.     1.  4  Ms.  seems  to  have 

Sop  puippe. 
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in 
Strange,  too,  it  is  that  they  place  not  a  screen  of  defence  round  their 

script, 
Nor  disclose  to  us  frankly  their  family  pedigrees,  wretched  and  poor  • 
But  each,  like  the  pig  in  the  story,  whose  bristles  the  seer  could  not 

find, 
Keeps  grunting  and  growling  at  every  syllable  said  by  the  rest. 

IV 

I  cannot  imagine  how  any  brave  knight  of  this  land,  where  I  live,. 
Or  highminded  lady,  the  stay  of  a  tribe  of  illustrious  fame, 
Or  poet,  who  wishes  to  run  in  the  paths  of  the  gentle  and  sage, 
Could  ever  with  decency  venture  to  persecute  Muiris  de  Faoit. 

v 

All  his  noble  achievements,  methinks,  deserve  not  resentment  but  love,. 
Though  jealousy  dearly  delights  in  disputing  the  tulents  of  all; 
Since  assigned  to  the  Church  by  anointing,1  discreetly  he  guardeth 

his  fame, 
And  meek  is  his  charity  towards  the  people,  who  dwell  where  he  lives. 

VI 

At  the  time  when  the  game2  was  a-playing,  which  caused  all  our 

present  distress, 
The  title  of  knight,  bold  and  brave,  he  received  from  the  heads  of  the 

state, 
And  the  traces  of  every  spear,  which  hath  left  in  his  bosom  its  mark, 
Tell  that  from  sword-points  arrayed  he  at  slaughter-time  never  drew 

back. 

VII 

Sublime  his  command  of  the  harp's  gentle  music,  and  blameless  his 

skill 
In  a  manner  entirely  unknown  to  the  brains  of  the  whole  of  that  herd; 
With  poetic  exactness  and  care  he  assigns  the  lay's  words  to  their 

notes, 
And  perfect  his  voice,  when  compared  with  the  artists  of  highest  repute. 


1  The  unction  referred  to  is  that  of  baptism. 

2  The  Confederate  war,  1641-1652. 
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VIII 

Cupcap  na  nice  pi,  a  TÍlmpip,  bo  cím  50  hdpb, 
íp  nice  na  bpuca  po  1  bpulac  1  n-aoimiieaió  lú, 
nice  na  bpuca  oá  bcusaib  an  bíoma  ap  lap 
1  nicib  a  piopnia  le  TTIuipip  bá  Im^pe  íp  ndp. 


IX 

Na  cuile  po  an  gucaió  nac  ppuiiiann  bo  cpaoib  50  mbldc 
íp  curnup  an  oume  cap  onnapuip  pí  na  ^cedpb, 
pe  TTIuipip  ^an  ciriieal  t)d  oci^ib  do  óíon  a  n^ldp, 
na  ciomaipce  cpuipe  pi  cincpib  a  pip  'na  ^cdp. 

x 

"Ní  hui^e  'p  a  spumne  50  n-ionihap  ^pmn  íp  gpáp 
b'ea^la  bileanaib  cupa  na  nbaoice  05  cdl, 
aéc  cui^eallac  cuipbce  pilce  ^an  pníoih  ap  apt), 
neac  gomeap  1  ^copiiialacc  t>pipi  na  opaoibe  a  Idn. 


XI 

Sipim  nac  ^oilleaó  ap  lÍHnpip  a  gcumncinn  pindil 
ip  cuiseaó  nac  cul^  íona  íonmiiup  coióce  a  ngldnii, 
íp  pupaibe  pulang  a  puime,  5100  paoi  bo  cdin, 
an  buibe  bon  ^ile  map  oilceap  ^up  bíoóba  gndc. 


XII 

t)o  pmneaó  óo  1  mbpiopcapnaig  buipb  §an  bpíg  $an  bldp 
cumapc  map  clumim  $an  cuma  ^an  cíopaó  1  bcpdc, 
nidp  pmln^nió  pmcaió  an  c-oibe  pena  aoip  5011  pác, 
picnn  ód  luibipne  an  ^cuippi  cum  line  a  Idn'i. 


ix,  1.  3  ba  ccisit)  added  in  margin;  a  ii5ltíi\  1.  4  cuicpuib;  ccáp. 
x,  1.  1  pa  gpuirme  50  niomiiap  gpeimi  if  spápt).  1.  2  bea^la  bi  added  by- 
second  hand  in  a  blank  or  an  erasure.  1.  3  cuipbce.  1.  4  5oinneap.  xi,  1.  2 
caoibce.  1.  4  biobbaió  ^nác.  xn,  1.  1  bpí.  1.  2  cíopa.  1.  3  caoibe 
with  a  deleted. 
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vi  i  r 
Let  these  words,  0  Maurice,  which  clearly  I  see  to  be  true  beyond 

doubt, 
With  the  words  of  these  wretches  be  secretly  placed  in  a  scale  any 

•lay, 

Then,  if  the  words  of  the  wretches  depress  to  the  counter  the  beam, 
Shame  unto  him,  who  will  venture  for  Maurice  to  enter  the  lists. 

IX 

These  gadflies,  who  harass  the  singer,  and  like  not  his  beating'  the 

palm 
Nor  the  way  he  controls  the  resources  of  Him  who  is  King  of  the 

arts, — 
Should  they  against  blemishless  Maurice  their  bowlings  attempt  to 

defend, 

Their  worthless  collections  of  trash  will  be  thrust  back  again  down 

their  throats. 

x 

'Tis  no  weft  in  a  loom  interwoven  with  sallies  of  wit  and  of  grace, 

"Which  flows  from  the  cowardly  chiefs  of  these  stupid  insensible  dolts,1 

But  a  vile,  corrupt  bundle  of  tow  from  a  distaff  extracted  unspun, 

Whirh  wounds  many  people,  unnoticed,  just  like  to  a  thorn  in  the 

mud. 

XI 

Let  Maurice,  I  pray,  not  be  vexed  at  this  filthy  contention  of  theirs, 
But  let  him  reflect  that  their  howl  can  no  wound  on  his  fame  e'er 

inflict ; 
It  is  easy,  besides,  to  put  up  with  their  views,  though  they  censure  a 

sage, 
For  black  unto  white  hath  been  ever  a  constant  and  natural  fon. 

XII 

Against  him  with  insolent  crackling  a  medley,  I  hear,  was  composed, 

Devoid  both  of  meaning  and  beauty,  chaotic,  untimely,  unkempt, 

If  this  artist  in  truth  is  a  champion  fierce,  when  lampooned  without 

cause, 
Let  me  see  if  he'll  put  forth  his  hand  to  compose  e'en  one  slovenly  line. 

1  The  text  of  this  line  is  obscure,  possibly  corrupt. 
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XIII 

Q  Idm  od  bpaicit)  ím  aice  a  bpuil  u'píopuaiplib 
pe  pndómaó  cpaipe  t>o  ceal^aó  an  laoié  luaióim, 
tíí  bdil  liom  eapcaine,  acc  aiplinsnn  paoi  um  puanaift 
50  maó  pedpp  a  niapb  íonnd  beaca  'p  a  óíol  uaóa. 

XIV 

G  pip  cdió  bap  ceapap  an  ealaóain  píopsuasac, 
a  cdil  pi  ^lacaió  1  leabaió  a  caoinuanica, 
acd  bob  capait»  ^an  riieabail  ^an  íhípuanhneap, 
t)dibic  beapbca  bealb  6  bíonúpuabaip.     pinic. 


sop  lasrcac. 

[Ní  peatjap  cia  po  can.] 
xv 
Sop  lappac  ón  niallaccac  bo  bá  it>  ciapaig 
tíó  íp  beoc  meapbail  bo  glacaip,  a  Seagdin  liapa, 
do  ppop  c'aigTie  cum  capcuipne  bon  cpdriiciallac 
'p  gup  clop  a  ea^na  50  oeaccuigóe  'p  50c  die  b'iaó  Cuipc. 

XVI 

peap  meanmnac  1  nibacaille  ndp  gpdóuig  liaipne 
eip  eac  acpuinneac  buó  óalma  cum  ndiha  pcialla, 
cpeac  Óanba  ^up  mapb  acd  an  c-iapla 
'p  Od  maipeaó  eip  a  n-abpaim  t>o  bd  piaóain. 

XVII 

TTIo  ceagapc  buic  Od  nslacaippe  eip  gpdó  bia  'noip, 
pcup  peapca  bo  c'ainbpiop,  a  Seagám  liapa, 
Oéin  aicpeacap  map  canaip  bo  pmdilcbpiaépaib 
eip  pcapaipe  na  mbalpanipopc  ba  bpedga  piannpa. 


xiii,  1.  2  bo  cealóa.     1.  4  50  mo;  mbeaca  with  ni  deleted.  xiv,  1.  1 

cáib;  ealacain  piopjuagac.      1.  2  a  leabaib.  xv,  1.  2  meapbcuil. 

1.  4  beaccuice,  might  also  be  read  beapuice.  xvi,  1.  1  a  mbaicaille  nap 

5pa6  liaipne.     1.   2  eip  is  written  throughout  this  poem  for  ap,   aip  ;  bus 
calma.     1.  3  banaba.     1.  4  maipig;  bu  bá  piajuin.  xvn,  1.  1  jpd. 
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XIII 

Even  if  all  of  the  powerful,  genuine  nobles  around  me 

Tried  their  hands  at  the  weaving  of  trash  to  deceive  the  bold  hero  I 

mention, 
Cursing  I  like  not,  but  under  my  blanket  I  see  as  in  vision 
It  were  better  for  them  to  be  dead  than  to  live  to  have  payment 

exacted. 

XIV 

0  chaste  one,  for  whom  I  this  lav  have  composed  with  an  art  truly 

trivial, 
Accept  thou  its  kindly  intention  in  lieu  of  harmonious  rhyming ; 
'Tis  from  thy  friend  without  guile,  without  treacherous  calm,  that  it 

cometh, 
Whose  name   is   none   other  than   poor  faithful   David    O   Bruadair 
protective. 

A  LIGHTED  WISP 
[Anonymous] 
XV 
A  lighted  wisp  must  have  been  held  behind  thee  by  the  mischief, 
Or  some  frenzy-causing  draught  thou  must  have  drunk,  Seaghán  Liara,1 
Which  spurred  thy  mind  to  thus  insult  a  sage  so  meek  and  gentle, 
Whose  wisdom  hath  been  heard  in  song  in  every  part  of  Core's  land.2 

XVI 

A  man  in  battle  bold  was  lie,  who  loathed  a  lazy  lounger, 
And  on  a  dashing  steed  was  brave  to  hack  and  hew  down  foemen; 
'Tis  Erin's  woful  ruin  that  the  Earl3  is  dead  and  buried, 
For  witness  he  would  bear  to  all  I  say,  if  he  were  living. 

XVII 

This  advice  I  give  thee  now,  and  do  for  God's  sake  take  it, 

That  thou,  Seaghán  Liara,  shouldst  henceforth  give  up  thy  senseless 

ranting 
And  penance  do  for  all  the  low  defiling  words  thou  sangest 
Against  the  player  brave  of  balmy  airs  of  finest  music. 

1  Seaghan  Liara,  some  minstrel  or  poet,  otnerwise  unknown. 

2  Core's  land,  Munster,  from  Core,  king  of  Minister;  vide  supra,  p.  120,  n. l. 

3  Probably  Donnchadh  mac  Cárthaigh,   first  earl  of  Clancarty  ;    vide  supra, 
p.  29,  n.  7. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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XVIII 

Cpap  bo  glúme  puc  map  uppaim  bon  blijje, 
annp  50c  clJip  bi  uriial  t>o  llluipip  bo  paoic, 
peap  map  pionn  bap  liom  nó  Opcap  1  ngniom, 
noc  ceapap  cumpa-cium  'p  a  bppiocalaib  laoió. 

XIX 

Dorhnall  mac  Cápcai§  ccc.  : 
típ  pcéal  cap  cpiucaib  cu&ac,  a  llluipip  t>o  paoic, 
aon  bap  ^cííipc  ntíp  pmum  an  ppiocal  bocím, 
'p  ^ibé  bo  lilumam  bo  cúm  an  ^lio^ap  ^an  cli, 
bogéana  mún  'na  cpiup  nó  picpió  cap  comn. 

xx 

Diapmaib  mac  Capcaig  Senior  : 
Q  giopcaipe  an  cuill  íp  beirhin  5-up  peappa  buic  bdp 
ná  llluipip  bo  paoic  an  cpaoi  bo  pppeaga  leb  pldp, 
a  ppiocaipe  an  mil  beib  paoice  banba  lb  óeágaió 
íp  pcpioppaib  le  haoip  cu  píop  ób  bacap  50  páil. 

xm.— is  mams  ^ac  puiL 

[Mss.  :  Murphy  ii,  xciv  (m)  ;  E.I. A.  23  G  24  (G),  23  N  15  (X) ;  Stowe,  £v2 
(E),  Fii  3  (F2),  F  vi2  (F  6) 

Dáib-i  ó  bpuabaip  ccc.  (m,  G,  N,  &c).  The  poet  laments  his  heing  forced 
by  necessity  to  live  among  ignorant  boors,  who  despise  all  learned  accomplish- 
ments, and  esteem  nothing  but  vulgar  affectation  and  display.  The  poem  seems 
to  have  been  written  after  the  Cromwellian  plantations ;  but  it  contains  nothing  to 
fix  the  date  accurately.  It  may  have  been  written  after  the  year  1674,  when 
David  had  fallen  into  poverty:  cf.  lp  maips  náp  cpean,  infra,  May  16th,  1674. 
As  the  poem  stands  the  metre  is  very  irregular.  I  think  the  poet  intended  to 
write  it  in  Qe  ppeiplise,  of  which  the  scheme  would  be  2  {73  4-  72}<1*3)  +(2  +  4), 
i.e.  four  heptasyllabic  lines  ending  alternately  in  trisyllables  and  disyllables,  in 
which  the  first  line  rhymes  with  the  third,  and  the  second  with  the  fourth.  But 
lines  one,  five,  and  nine  contain  eight  syllables,  and  line  fifteen  contains  nine.  Of 
course  a  little  manipulation  would  enable  us  to  reduce  the  octosyllabic  lines  to 

I 
lp  maip5  nac  puil  'na  óubcuaca, 

cé  hole  buine  'na  cuaca, 
íonndp  50  mbemn  md^cuapba 
lbip  na  baomib  buapca. 

xviii,  1.  3  up5up.     1.  4  cubapca;  laoi.  xix,  1.  1  cpiocaib-  cvjsac. 

1.  4  c-o&eana.  xx,  below  "  Senior  "  the  Ms.  has  "  ne  leoi  "  for  na  laoi, 

i.e.  '  of  the  lays,'  or  '  of  the  (river)  Lee  '  ? 
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XVIII 

Bend  thy  knees  down  low  in  homage  due  by  law, 
In  every  case  obey  and  honour  Maurice  White, 
A  man,  methinks,  like  Fionn,  an  Oscar  he  in  deeds, 
Who  fitteth  to  their  words  of  song  the  fragrant  tunes. 

XIX 

Domlmall  Mac  Cárthaigh  cecinit : 

This  is  our  message  to  thee  across  country,  0  Muiris  do  Eaoit, 

That  no  one  in  this  court  of  ours  ever  dreamt  of  such  words  as  I  hear; 

And  whoe'er  in  the  province  of  Munster  hath  fashioned  such  spiritless 

bosh 
Shall  be  soon  made  to  shiver  with  fear  or  to  run  and  escape  beyond  sea. 

xx 

Diarmaid  Mac  Cárthaigh  na  Laoi,  Senior: 
Thou  leaky  old  meddler,  'twere  better  for  thee  to  be  dead 
Than  with  lying  discourse  to  provoke  learned  Muiris  do  Eaoit, 
Thou  gadfly,  who  prickest  the  lion,  all  Banbha's  sages  will  be 
Full  hot  on  thy  tracks,  and  will  blast  thee  from  poll  down  to  heel. 
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seven  syllables;  but  I  have  preferred  to  print  the  poem  as  it  is  in  the  Mss.     The 
last  rann  is  Grhpán  :     _ua_a__a__uau_ 

At  the  end  of  the  poem  I  print  another  poem  by  a  different  poet  on  a  similar 
subject  in  the  above-mentioned  metre,  Ge  ppeiplige,  from  the  Mss. :  S.I.A. 
23  G  25  (G),  and  Stowe,  F  ii  3  (F).  Though  it  follows  our  poem  lp  maips  nac 
puil  with  the  title  an  peap  céabna  ccc.  in  F,  yet  in  G  the  same  scribe, 
lTlíceál  óg  ó  Longám,  says  more  truly,  Ni  peaoap  cia  po  can  an  buain  pi 
ace  pílim  sup  peangall  é.  Internal  evidence  proves  that  it  was  not  written 
by  David  0  Bruadair,  for  the  nobles  referred  to  in  it  are  not  those  of  the 
counties  of  Cork  and  Limerick,  the  Fitzgeralds,  Barrys,  and  MacCarthys, 
but  different  families  of  Butlers,  resident  in  the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and 
Tipperary  (Rr.  v,  vi,  vn,  vm).  If  the  Sir  Walter  mentioned  in  R.  vm  be  Sir 
AValter  Butler  of  Kilcash,  the  poem  will  have  been  written  before  the  year 
1614,  when  he  became  eleventh  Earl  of  Ormonde.  I  give  it  here  merely  on  account 
of  its  interesting  references  to  the  costumes  of  the  period.] 

I 
Woe  to  those  who  are  not  gloomy  boors ; 

Though  bad  it  be  for  one  to  be  a  boor, 
Yet  better  were  it  than  that  I  should  live 

With  sullen  men  around  on  every  side. 

1.  1  gipcuipe  ;  oirhm.  1,  1.  3  a  noóic  50,  N. 

K    2 
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ir 
lp  main  5  nac  puil  'na  cpuOaipe 

eaOpuibpe  a  óaoine  maice, 
óp  íaO  íp  peapp  cu^aibpe 

a  ópeam  ^an  ml  ^an  aiéne. 

in 
t)á  bpagairm  peap  mo  malapca 

pip  t>o  peacpamn  an  puaipceap, 
bobéapamn  luac  pallumne 

íDip  é  a^up  an  ouaipceap. 

IV 

Ip  mó  cion  peap  bea^culaic 

nd  a  cion  ó  beic  cpéiceac, 
mo  cpuag  ap  caiciop  pe  liealaóam 

gan  é  umam  ma  éaoac 

v 
Óp  puaipc  labapéa  ip  beapca  ^ac  búipgiupca 
gan  uaim  ^an  aiciop  'na  labaipc  ná  puaónúcap, 
mo  cpuag  a^  cpeanap  le  ceannappaic  cpuaióppionnea 
ó  buaic  mo  beaca  nap  caiceap  pe  cuacumlacc. 

mallacc  orc  a  suaiceaNcais 

Yid.  introductory  note  to  preceding  poem 

TI 

THallacc  ope,  a  puaiceancaip, 

cum  a  leuc  cia  ap  a  bpinle  ; 
peanpocal  po  buamleancap  : 

"  an  c-éaoac  ip  é  an  úume." 

VII 

Cu^am  'na  pede  niaiíióaca 

map  oocim  clanna  booac, 
paoilim  gup  O'puil  íaplacca, 

nó  50  ^clumim  a  plonnaó. 

in,  1.  2  pacpuinn,  X.         iv,  1.  2  cpéisteac,  N.  v,  1.  2  puaúrmócap, 

N.    1.  3  cecmnappac,  X;  ceannaipic,  in,  G.        vi,  1.  1  puancaip. 
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ii 
Woe  to  him,  good  folk,  wlio  lives  with  yon, 
Unless  he  stammer  dully  like  yourselves, 
Eor  such  are  welcomed,  more  than  all,  by  you, 

0  people  destitute  of  sense  and  wit. 

in 
Could  I  only  find  a  bargainee, 

To  him  my  pleasant  wit  I'd  freely  sell ; 
I  thus  would  interpose  a  mantle's  price 

Between  him  and  obtuse  stolidity. 

IV 

Eine  clothes  procure  a  man  far  more  respect 

Than  all  the  fame  refinement  wins  for  him, 
Alas,  that  all  I  spent  in  learning's  quest 
Is  not  upon  me  in  the  shape  of  dress. 
v 
Since  nought  bnt  the  speech  and  the  actions  of  stolid  boors  favour 

finds  now, 
Though  devoid  of  all  harmony,  humour,  and  freshness  of  wit  is  their 

talk, 
Would  that  the  money,  I  wasted  in  struggling  with  difficult  print, 
Prom  the  start  of  ray  life  had  been  spent  on  acquiring  the  rudeness  of 
boors. 

BLAZONRY,  MY   CURSE  OX  THEE 
[Anonymous] 
VI 
Blazonry,  my  curse  on  thee ! 

Thou  mindest  not  on  wliora  thou  art. 
An  old  saw  this,  still  proven  true, 

"  It  is  the  eoat  that  makes  the  man." 

VII 

Drawing  nigh  in  brilliant  state 
I  behold  the  bodach1  clans  ; 

1  think  them  sprung  from  blood  of  earls, 

Until  their  name  T  chance  to  hear. 

1  Bodach  is  almost  invariably  used  in  the  contemptuous  sense  of  an  ignorant 
farmer  or  churl. 
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Tin 
Gbeip  mac  an  peibini£, 

mac  an  bobaig  nó  an  bpugab  : 
"  "Romaic  bac  an  cpeipcmpi 

acá  ap  biocumc  Ulab." 

IX 

C15  bo  caob  na  bícóéille 

bo  mac  booaig  an  ppiocaó 
b'iappaió  bac  na  libpéipi 

beic  ó  piopab  50  piopab. 

x 

Gbeip  an  peap  céabnapm 

pé  biocumc  lhóca  501péat)  : 
tc  mtjm  bam  fój)X)  an  éabaigpm 

báp  cumaó  buicpi  coiléap." 

XI 

"Ní  lei^pe  be  an  oipeaccpan, 

bá  méab  coipeonap  b'piacaib, 
biaió  leip  lá  an  oipeaccap 

leicéib  haca  mic  piapaip. 

XII 

Jibé  íp  clóca  caigealca 

05  cpiaic  oipóeipc  Oúin  lapcaig, 

lá  oibpe  íp  é  an  paipeanpo 

bap  mionca  ap  mac  an  biaócaig. 

XIII 

Qbeip  bpnga  boi^beolac 

05  coimmeap  pe  Sip  Óáiceap  : 
"btjinne  bá  méab  coipeonap, 

maic  an  ceann  po  ap  bo  pdipeap." 

viii,  1.  1  abeap,  and  so  throughout.  ix,  1.  2  an  ppiocaó.     1.  3  t)iapui5 

bait.     1.   4  piopaó.  x,   1.   4   coileip.     xn,   1.   2  íapsuió.     1.   4   bá]*~ 

xin,  1.  1  boga  bealac. 


1  A  contemptuous  coined  name,  the  exact  meaning  of  which  is  uncertain. 

2  Bin ghaidh  is  treated  as  equivalent  to  the  feudal  villein  in  old  ecclesiastical 
documents. 

3  A  title  in  the  family  of  the  Butlers  in  co.  Kilkenny. 
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VIII 

Mac  an  Pheidinigh1  doth  say, — 

The  bodach  or  the  brughaidh's2  son, — 

"  That  jerkin's  hne  is  very  fine 
Which  the  Yiscount  Ulster  wears." 

IX 

Then  from  silly  folly  comes 

A  pricking  to  the  bodach' s  son, 
A  coloured  uniform,  like  that, 

To  run  and  seek  from  shop  to  shop. 

x 

That  selfsame  man  doth  then  address 
The  Viscount  of  Mountgarret3  thus  : 

"  Tell  me  what's  that  sort  of  cloth 
Of  which  thy  collar  hath  been  made." 

XI 

Never  will  such  folk  desist, 

Whatever  debt  they  may  incur : 
Their  hats  shall  be  on  meeting-days 

As  broad-brimmed  as  MacPearse's4  hat. 

XII 

The  cloak  Dun  Iascach's5  famous  lord 
With  care  in  wardrobe,  storing,  spares : 

That  fashion  will  be  oftenest  donned 
By  biadhtach's6  son  on  working  days. 

XIII 

A  brughaidh  blubber-lipped,  in  vain 

Vying  with  Sir  Walter,7  says  : 
"  Let  it  cost  me  what  it  may, 

I  like  that  rapier  hilt  of  thine." 


4  MacPiarais  was  the  Irish  family  name  adopted  by  the  Butlers. 

5  Cathair  Dúna  Iascaigh:  Cahir,  a  town  in  co.  Tipperary,  former!  \  known  in 
English  as  Caherdowne-easky. 

6  Biadhtach,  a  hospitaller;  that  is,  a  farmer,  who  held  his  lands  subject  to  certain 
dues  or  exactions,  chierly  lodging  and  entertainment. 

7  Seemingly  Sir  AValter  Butler  of  Kilcash;  vid.  supra,  p.  131. 
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XIV 

Gbeip  bean  an  booaigpm  : 

"móp  mo  ppéip  7  mbpóig  bonncaoil ; 

oem  oaiiipa  an  cumapo 

pán  ^ceap  oipeap  oon  conncaoip." 

XV 

"Ní  háil  lé  gan  Idmpiléab 

oíon  a  bpollaig  t>on  cdimbpic, 
bea^  a  cion  a^  paippinéab 

cu^  a  peal  cia  6  bcdinic. 

XVI 

"Uc,  t>a  maó  é,  (aoéapcdpa), 
map  bíop,  pd  caob  ^ac  caile  "  : 

ceicpe  placa  o'aonldpa 

pd  bpollac  nap  leop  cnaipe. 

XVII 

Cíop  caorh  do  cnáiii  íomói^e 

biap  05  in§m  506  bobaig  ; 
t»d  bpaiceaó  a  píoppcdile, 

pd  lóp  cíop  o'aóapc  gobaip. 

XVIII 

t)aé  puaiénió  ap  baraille 

pdn  gceicipn  íp  blác  bpéi^e, 
acc  5011  a  ngoit)  agamne, 

pmn  1  n-aibía  a  céile. 

XIX 

íoóa  óip  le  pcpabaille 

05  clannaib  oaome  gcoiiicponi  ; 
ní  bia  an  c-op  ^an  amaille. 

a  óe,  nd  lia^ap  opom. 
xx 
Qn  oac  íp  bldié  baocaióbpeac 

rap  ceacpaib  cpíce  Colla, 
ní  paca  piaiii  í  n-aonannpip, 

maó  lia  ná  caoipig  50pm  a . 

xv.    1.    1    láinpiléaó.      1.    -   bpolla.     1.    3   paipfinec.     L    4    cranny. 
xvi.  1.  2  eaob.  xviii,  1.  1  t»air.  xix,  1.  3  ciinaiUe.  xx,  1.  1  ocuc; 

blcuc  baocaióibpeac.     1.  4  1  r\á  lia  na  caoifie. 
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XIV 

Then  that  bodach's  wife  doth  say  : 

"  Oh,  how  I  do  love  narrow  shoes  ! 
Make  a  pair  like  that  for  me 

On  last  which  fits  the  countess'  foot." 

XV 

A  cambric  blouse  to  shield  her  breast 

She  hates,  except  with  flowing  folds ; 
She  little  values  sarsinet — 

'Tis  out  of  date,  whence  e'er  it  came, 
xvr 
11  Alas,  that  things  should  come  to  this 

With  every  slut,"  thou  might'st  well  say  : — 
Pour  yards  of  finest  lace  upon 

A  breast  a  button  would  suffice  ! 

XVII 

A  handsome  comb  of  ivory  bone 

Every  bodach's  daughter  has  ; 
To  judge  her  by  her  real  looks, 

A  goats-horn  comb  would  be  enough  ! 

XVIII 

Battle's  blazoned  colours  are 

Flowers  forged,  when  worn  by  kern  ; 

Had  we  not  been  robbed  of  them, 
We  were  in  each  other's  clothes ! 

XIX 

Chains  of  gold  and  wealth  profuse 

The  children  of  the  low  display  ; 
That  gold  shall  not  escape  ill  luck, 

Blame  me  not,  O  God,  for  that ! 
xx 
Colours  flowered,  vainly  vast, 

Beyond  the  wealth  of  Colla's  land,1 
1  never  yet  have  known  to  be 

More  plentiful  than  blue-fleeced  sheep. 


1  Colla's  land,  hero  used  for  Ireland.  The  three  Collas  in  the  fourth  century 
drove  the  Ulidians,  or  old  inhabitants  of  Ulster,  eastward  from  the  counti-  s  of 
Monaghan  and  Armagh,  and  confined  them  to  the  counties  of  Down  and  South 
Antrim  ;  cf.  F.M.  327,  331  a.d.,  and  Keating,  Hist.,  vol.  n,  pp.  356-364. 
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[Mss.  :  R.I.A.  23  L  37  (L),  23  M  44  (M).  There  is  a  lacuna  from  page  62  to 
page  65  in  L,  so  that  ranns  xxyi-li  are  wanting.  Fortunately  this  can  be  supplied 
from  M,  which  is,  however,  itself  defective,  ending  with  R.  lxxix.  L  is  therefore 
our  only  authority  for  Rr.  lxxx-xcix;  and  in  it  some  letters  are  illegible  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lines  of  R.  lxxxi.  Rr.  c-cv  are  found  in  L;  but  they  occur 
separately  in  23  C  19  (C),  and  Murphy  xii  (m).  The  last  rann  of  all,  R.  cy,  is  also 
in  23  0  39  (0).  Titles:  Oáioi  6  bpuarjaip  ccc  (in  all  Mss.)-b'éamont> 
mac  ^eorpailc  (M)— ap  báp  Sup  écmioinn  mic  Gomáip  Cairn  ci^eapna 
na  Claonglaipe  (L).  The  additional  titles  above  Rr.  xcii-xcix  and  Rr.  c-cv  will 
be  found  in  the  text  below.  This  is  the  first  in  date  of  a  long  series  of  poems 
addressed  to  the  Fitzgerald?,  lords  of  Claonghlais,  residing  at  (5°PC  ^0  ciobpat) 
al.  Springfield,  two  miles  north-west  of  Dronicolliher,  Co.  Limerick.  It  is  an  elegy 
on  the  death  of  Edmond,  lord  of  Claonghlais,  who  died  l  meaóón  a  aoipe  (R.  xix), 
and  was  buried  on  Monday  at  Eas  Geibhtine  (R.  xvn).  The  address  to  his  son 
Sir  John,  then  at  Xantes  in  France  (R.  c),  mentions  the  year  1666;  but  as  David 
in  dating  his  poems  followed  the  unreformed  calendar,  then  officially  used  in 
Ireland,  and  as  the  death  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  it  may  be  that  the 
year  intended  is  1667.      An  account  of  this  family,  as  far  as  is  necessary  to 

T 

tXippan  éa^  éamoinn  lilic  §^arai^c 
'p  a  óul  1  n-úip  1  bcííip  an  eappaig, 
bumnedn  'p  a  cmedl  5cm  ca^al 
íp  piaócuóe  na  bpialgnioih  bo  captain. 

11 
Cobnac  ba  cobapcac  ap  capaib 
ip  ba  ban  a  ap  ndihaib  bo  lea^ab, 
biabcac  an  íapéaip  nap  peapab 
an  am  bdirhe  an  dpaip  b'ppeapcal. 

111 
Caciiiíleaó  cpuaib  ndp  cuap  caelum n 
íp  nac  CI15  cuac  nd  cpuag  ^an  eallac, 
nap  cuip  bpón  ap  coitiaiple  peabaip 
íp  ndp  éap  an  éi^pe  pd  aipce. 


1, 1.  2  an  imp,  L;  eapais,  L,  M.     1.  3  beangan,  M.    1.  4  pi  05m  be,  M  ; 
pia05mrje,  L  ;  captainn,  L,  M.  11,  1.  2  t>á  leaga,  L.     1.  3  nap,  L,  M  : 

náp  peapab  .1.  barj  peapac,  M.  1.  4  anani  or  an  am  reading  doubtful  in 

L,  M  ;  íp  dpvjp,  M.  m,  1.  1  ruUnirm,  L.     1.  2  pndic  CUC15I1,  M. 


(b)  Rr.  xcii-kcix  : 

(-) 

(c)  Rr.  c-civ : 

_ 

(d)  R.  cv : 

(-) 
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illustrate  the  references  in  these  poems,  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  edition.  The 
Fitzgeralds  of  Claonghlais  had,  in  common  with  other  Irish  Royalists,  suffered  from 
the  Cromwellian  confiscations;  and  it  M-as  not  until  four  years  after  the  death  of 
Sir  Edmond  that  his  son  Sir  John  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  restoration  of  some 
3,000  acres  in  Co.  Limerick,  including  <5°PC  ^0  ciobpab,  a.d.  1670.  The 
anxious  suspense  of  these  years  appears  in  the  hope  expressed  in  R.  xxv  that  the 
royal  favour  might  be  shown  to  the  despoiled  proprietors  by  mitigating  the  unjust 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  in  their  regard. 

Two  species  of  metre  occur  in  the  poem,  Caomeaft  and  Gitipdn. 

(1)  Caomeao,  Rr.  i-lxxxviii  regular  in  structure,  the  two  distinctive  final 
syllables  being     a     _ . 

(2)  Grhpdn  (a)  Rr.  lxxxix-xci,  in  which,  however,  the  final  accented  syllable 
varies  in  alternate  lines  thus  :  — 

u     _  é  é  _  _  n     (i     í. 

1.1     _  é  é  _  _  u     d     in. 

a  _  _  _  a  _    _    _     a     la     _. 

d  _  l  _  _  i     _     _     6     _     _. 

ó  _  é  é  _  _     (i     _     d     _.] 


Woful  is  the  death  of  Éamonn  Cam1  Hac  Gearailt, 
Unto  churchyard  clay  consigned  at  spring's  commencement, 
Sapling  of  a  tribe,  where  cockle  never  sprouted, 
Hunter,  who  kind  deeds  pursued  with  loving  ardour. 

ir 
Trusty  champion,  who  to  friends  was  ever  helpful, 
Who  prompt  and  fearless  was  in  smiting  low  a  foeman ; 
In  western  regions  hospitality's  exemplar, 
"When  entertaining  the  retainers  of  the  castle. 

in 
Doughty  battle-chief,  who  never  augured  insult, 
Nor  robbed  the  peasant  nor  the  needy  of  their  cattle, 
Who  gave  no  cause  for  sorrow  to  St.  Peter's  council,2 
~Nor  ever  turned  away  a  poet  unrewarded. 

1  I  have  here  added  the  epithet  Cam  to  the  name  of  Sir  Eamonn.     It  is  applied 
to  him,  infra,  R.  xxn,  1,  1.    His  father,  too,  was  generally  known  as  Tomás  Cam. 

2  St.    Peter's   Council :    the    Papal    Court   and   also,    as    here,   the    Catholic 
Episcopate. 
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JV 

Leo£cm  lonn  ndp  cpom  ap  ceallaib 
ip  cpeopaióe  gan  cpólige  'na  capnarii, 
cpiac  tílumn  déapac  paippin^ 
bo  baineaó  piap  íp  ^iall  t>o  gallaib  : 

v 

tTtíppaccacc  Idirfte  a^up  leacan, 
b'eolap  íp  t>'6ipnib  a  peappan, 
b'éipiocc  ip  t>'péile  ip  b'acpuinn, 
b'puabap  íp  b'uaiple  gan  eapbaió. 

YI 

Saobceapba  baocdm  ní  paca 
ná  cinnpiol  puimpe  'na  beapcaib, 
mneoin  bo  b'onóipeac  amup 
ip  cpeicill  coglac  cponióa  caiclioc. 

VII 

"Ní  map  rhaoiónti  mnpim  ^up  peacain 
puaibpeop  na  bpuapnóp  ^an  caéa^, 
íp  ndp  cuirimig  a  inncleacc  ^up  b'eagal 
diiipnp  a  cpú  nd  clú  a  caipce. 

VIII 

peap  iniial  ^an  cnúc  5cm  caca 
déapac  cdóbaccac  cpeaéan, 
an  cníi  curiipa  nap  curiibaig  ceal^ 
pip  gac  bdil  ba  pedpp  1  bpeapaib. 

IX 

"Re  maoérhac  Óléimem  níop  capiriail 
an  nidi  do  gndé  cluiáce  íílappa, 
níop  éaobaig  Venus  nd  Bacchus 
cap  piaóam  piagalba  an  peacca. 

iv,  1.  2   cpóiólige  bá  ccapnarh,   M.     1.  3  pcnppins,  L.     1.  4  giall  ip 
piap,  M.  v,  1.   1  bápaccac,   M.     1.   2   bóipne,   M;    bóipnifr,    L. 

vi,  1.  1  paca,  L,  M.     1.  3  onópac,  M.     1.  4  íp,  L  ;  an,  M.  vn,  1.  1 

ThaoiÓim,  M;    íriaoióirh,  L  ;    ninpinn,  M;    peacumn,    M.       1.    2   ntí,    M. 
1.  3  a  om.  M.     1.  4  ná  a  clú,  L.  vin,  1.  1  iniiall,  L  ;    50    niuil,    M; 
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IV 

Fierce  though  as  a  lion,  lie  oppressed  not  churches, 
But  as  guide  and  leader  guarded  them  uninjured; 
Comely,  open-handed  lord  of  joyful  triumphs, 
Exacting  from  the  Galls1  obedience  and  submission. 

v 

In  mighty  deeds  of  hand  and  daring  gaze  of  visage, 

In  erudition  and  in  personal  adornments, 

In  hospitality,  in  energy  and  vigour, 

In  high  and  noble  aims,  he  never  was  deficient. 

VI 

I  ne'er  have  seen  vain,  perverse  arts  of  idle  folly 
Nor  taint  of  pompous  arrogance  in  his  behaviour  ; 
Anvil  too  of  honour  he,  whene'er  encountered, 
A  devastating  hero,  calm,  serene,  determined. 

VII 

It  is  not  as  a  boast  I  say  that  he  avoided 

The  hollow  haughtiness  of  cold,  repellent  manners, 

Nor  feared  his  mind  that  thus  to  act  would  render  doubtful 

His  blood's  nobility  or  fame  confirmed  by  charter. 

VIII 

A  humble  man  was  he,  who  knew  not  want  nor  envy, 
Prosperous,  exultant,  influential,  mighty ; 
Eragrant  nut,  which  kept  no  guile  within  it  hidden, 
Einest  man  of  all  mankind  for  any  venture. 

IX 

Quite  unlike  the  soft  and  weakly  son  of  Clement,2 
This  prince  was  ever  to  the  game  of  Mars  accustomed ; 
Nor  did  he  indulge  in  Venus  or  in  Bacchus 
Against  the  witness  of  the  Law's  directive  ruling. 

cnúic,  L;  caca,  M.     1.  2  cpeabcan,  L.     1.  3  cuppca,  L;  cumapca,  M. 

1.  4  an  mál  (deleted)  pip  50c  bu6  peapa  bpeapaib,  L.  ix,  1.  1 

clémen,  L;    cléimém,  M.    1.  2  cluirhce,  L;    cluice,    M.  1.    3   nl 
caobaó,  M.    1.  4  planum,  L,  M. 

1  Galls:   vide  supra,  p.  31,  note  l. 

2  1  do  not  know  to  whom  the  poet  refers. 
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lp  ^lan  bo  pcpúbpan  cúppa  an  aipm 
íp  cpéiée  ceaccaigée  an  cpeabéai^, 
níop  rhó  leac  córhéeacc  na  mapa 
ná  cigeapnap  a  pliapaibe  ap  capall. 


C115  b'ionnpacap  a  uióe  íp  a  aipe 

íp  CU5  bon  baonnacc  caopcaó  a  caicnnh, 

00  cuip  búil  í  lúó  na  leanb 

íp  CU5  bon  cpábaó  dip  'na  calumn. 

XII 

t)o  có^aib  ópguil  na  n-arhup, 
bo  caomuin  cpéme  a^up  caipe, 
ba  t)á  pcaoil  a  laoió  'p  a  leabaip, 
bponncac  bóllaig  óip  íp  eappaó. 


bponncac  pcéab  gan  ppéip  1  ppapumn, 
bponncac  bpíogmap  bíó  50  mbpacaib, 
bponncac  puaill  na  puaó  t>o  meallaó, 
bponncac  cpéacc  ón  éaccgum  eapcaip. 


Ceannuigceoip  píoba  íp  píona  íp  peapainn, 
ceannuigéeoip  cliap  ndp  íaóab  uim  sanguiO, 
ceannuigeeoip  bána  íp  Odilceac  Oeabca, 
ceannuigéeoip  ceoil  íp  0Ó15  na  n-amal. 

xv 

Seapc  na  niaó  íp  niaiti  na  n-amneap, 
peapc  na  nopuaó  íp  uaill  na  n-ambeap, 
peapc  a  gaoil  íp  ppíorii  a  pleacca 
íp  peapc  a  nairiao  O'aip  íp  o'aicciop. 


xi,  1.  1  Ú15  asap  aipe,  M.  1.  3  lúic,  M.  1.  4  na  caluinn,  L;  na  calluinn, 
M.  xii,  1.  1  cogaib  opftuil,  L;  cósaib  ópjjol,  M;  na  namup,  M.  1.  2  baó 
cú  pcaoil,  M  ;  laoi,  L,  M  ;  bollais,  L  ;  bólaig,  M.  xiii,  1.  2  bióe,  L ; 
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x 

"With  vision  clear  he  studied  military  tactics 
And  all  a  skilled  landowner's  suitable  acquirements; 
Nor  grander  seemed  the  concourse  of  the  tidal  currents 
Than  his  lordly  pose  and  seat  astride  on  horseback. 

xr 

He  gave  to  justice  his  career  and  his  attention, 
And  placed  his  cheerfulness  at  charity's  disposal ; 
He  took  delight  in  looking  at  the  sports  of  children, 
And  in  his  calendar  left  room  for  true  religion. 

XII 

He  satisfied  the  thirst  for  gold  of  hireling  soldiers, 

And  equally  both  strong  and  weak  lie  guarded  and  protected  ; 

Lays  and  books  of  learning  was  the  style  he  favoured, 

A  granter  free  was  he  of  gold  and  wares  and  cattle. 

XIII 

A  granter  he  of  steeds,  though  he  disliked  contention, 
A  granter  beneficial  too  of  food  and  mantles, 
A  granter  who  beguiled  the  needs  of  learned  sages, 
A  granter  who  the  wounds  received  in  war  rewarded. 


Purchaser  of  lands  and  wines  and  silken  fabrics, 
Purchaser  of  clerks,  who  was  not  closed  through  meanness, 
Purchaser  of  song,  composer  of  contention, 
Purchaser  of  music,  solace  of  the  simple. 

XV 

The  love  of  heroes  he,  the  dazzling  charm  of  maidens, 
The  love  of  druids  and  the  pride  of  the  distressful, 
The  love  of  all  his  kin,  the  chieftain  of  his  nation, 
Love  beloved  of  foemen,  willing  or  unwilling. 

big,  M.     1.  4  an  eaccftoirh,  M.  xiv,  1.  2  and  1.  3  are  inverted  in  M  ; 

1.  2  mis,  M.     1.  4  boim  na  namal,  L;  oóic  na  nainneun,  M.        xv,  1.  1 
main  na  namall,  M.    1.  2  namgeap,  L.     1.  4  oaicceuj1,  M. 
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XVI 

Leonaó  laoc  an  caoin  lep  ceapcaó 

cnuap  an  coill  comnlig  ó  Callumn, 

ní  puil  pceol  t>on  póiplioc  againn 

ace  sun  rcmp  a  géibeann  ^éa^  bon  gaipce. 


XVII 

Ó  ^luaip^aó  an  cuaille  capcaip 
50  hGap  5ei^cine  an  eileacponn  apcac, 
ap  puan  ap  buaiópeaó  nd  ap  bainip 
t>ap  ^an  é  ní  péacaim  a  aicjjm. 

XVIII 

TClaó  píoc  1  ^cpíocaib  nó  calm, 
íp  uai^neac  ball  ^an  ann  a  pamail, 
íoloánac  puppánca  peaccnac 
copancac  ceannpa  mearnpac  maiéiiieac. 

xvi,  1.  2  6,  om.  L.  1.  3  poiplioc  or  popplioc,  L;  óplaó,  M.  1.  4  psup,  L  ; 
^éag,  L.  xvii,  1.  2  hdicpseibcme,  M.  1.  4  hcmarh,  L,  M.  xviii,  1.  1  na 
ccallcmi,  M.  1.  2  parhuill,  L  ;  peaparn,  M.  1.  3  pupánca  peapaó,  M. 
1.  4  meabpac,  L,  M  ;  maicpeac,  L. 

1  John  of  Calkinu :  John  fitz  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  ancestor  of  the  Fitzgeralds 
of  Claonghlais.  In  a.d.  1261  his  forces,  along  with  those  of  William  Denn,  the 
Justiciary,  Walter  de  Burgo,  Earl  of  Ulster,  Walter  de  Riddlesford,  Baron  of 
Leinster,  and  Domhnall  Ruadh,  son  of  Cormac  Fionn  Mac  Cárthaigh,  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  Finghin  Mac  Cárthaigh,  known  as  Finghin 
Reanna  Bóin,  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Callainn  Gleanna  0  Ruachtain,  about  five 
miles  east  of  Kenmare,  in  the  parish  of  Kilgarvan,  and  barony  of  Glenarought, 
CO.  Kerry.  John  fitz  Thomas  Fitzgerald  and  his  son  Maurice,  together  with 
Barrymore,  eight  Norman  barons,  and  fifteen  knights,  were  slain  in  the  battle. 
From  this  battle  John  fitz  Thomas  Fitzgerald  is  known  in  Irish  history  as  Seán 
na  Callainne,  John  of  Callainn.  By  him  the  monastery  and  convent  of  Tralee  were 
founded  (Four  Masters,  a.d.  1261,  and  O'Donovan's  note,  ibid.).  By  some  writers 
the  scene  of  this  famous  battle  has  been  wrongly  placed  at  Callan,  a  town  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny. 

2  Ape-renowned  :  apcac,  literally  '  of  the  ape,'  here  used  in  the  sense  of 
Geraldine,  or  belonging  to  the  Fitzgeralds.  The  explanation  of  this  curious 
epithet    is    found    in    the    story    of    Tómas    an   apadh   (Thomas   of    the    ape) 
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XVI 

Hero-wounding  is  the  stroke,  which  thus  hath  severed 
The  cluster  of  that  torch-bright  hazel,  John  of  Callainn  ; * 
I  have  not  here  to  tell  that  fearless  hero's  story, 
Except  to  say  his  bonds  unbound  a  shoot  of  valour. 


xvir 

Since  he,  the  mace  of  victory,  hath  forth  been  carried 
Upon  a  mournful  bier  to  ape-renowned2  Askeaton,3 
In  time  of  peace  or  trouble  or  of  festive  marriage, 
By  his  loss  I  swear,  I  cannot  see  his  equal. 


Be  there  in  the  nations  calm  or  be  there  fury, 
Every  spot  is  lonesome,  since  his  like  exists  not, 
Resolute  and  bold,  ingenious,  just  and  righteous, 
Protective,  meek  and  gentle,  thoughtful  and  forgiving. 

Fitzgerald,  heir  of  that  Maurice  Fitzgerald  who  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Callainn 
(vide  preceding  note).  Thomas  was  only  nine  months  old  when  his  father  and 
grandfather  were  killed  at  Callainn,  and  the  news  of  their  deaths  was  brought  to 
Tralee,  where  he  was  being  nursed.  The  nurses,  in  their  first  astonishment,  ran 
out  of  the  house,  leaving  the  child  in  the  cradle,  when  an  ape,  which  was  kept  in 
the  family,  seized  the  child  and  carried  it  to  the  top  of  the  steeple  of  the  friary, 
or,  according  to  others,  to  the  top  of  the  castle,  and  after  carrying  it  around  the 
battlements  and  showing  it  for  some  time  to  the  astonished  spectators,  brought  it 
down  safe  and  laid  it  in  the  cradle  (Lodge,  Peerage,  vol.  I,  p.  62,  note,  Dublin, 
1789;  and  Russell's  Relation  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  Journal  of  the  Kilkenny  Arch. 
Soc,  1869,  p.  363). 

3  Askeaton,  Gap  <5ei^clTie>  a  town  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Connello,  where  the 
Fitgeralds  had  a  magnificent  castle.  In  1579  Garrett  the  great  Earl  of  Desmond 
garrisoned  the  castle  against  Queen  Elizabeth's  forces  under  Sir  Nicholas  Malby. 
It  was  attacked  by  Sir  George  Carew  in  April,  1580;  but  the  garrison  retired 
during  the  night,  leaving  a  train  of  gunpowder,  which  blew  up  part  of  the  fortress, 
and  the  English  took  possession  of  the  remainder  of  the  castle.  It  was  the  last 
castle  which  held  out  for  the  powerful  Earl.  The  ruins  of  the  once  stately  castle 
are  boldly  situated  on  a  rock  of  limestone  in  the  river  Deel,  and  near  it  are  those  of 
the  banqueting-house,  a  very  spacious  and  elegant  building,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  roof,  still  in  a  very  perfect  state.  Askeaton  Castle  and  Abbey  are 
described  in  detail  by  T.  J.  Westropp,  Journal  R.S.A.I.,  1903-4. 
VOL.  I  L 
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XIX 

lp  muna  mbíoó  éab  riiic  bé  50  beapb 
pe  póipnib  póDla  na  paille, 
1  meaóón  a  aoipe  1  nbíopc  ní  pacaó 
an  ^aoóal  spéa^ac  slépnuigce  ^apca. 

xx 
pál  na  bpann  íp  ceannca  a  bcacaip, 
ceann  a  bcpeopa  íp  cóp  a  bcaipcil, 
cuaipc  na  ^cliap  íp  cliaé  a  bcaipce 
íp  cúil  bíbin  na  naoióean  a\\  pcaéluinn. 

XXI 

lp  Tiió  ná  méala  an  cpé  bo  cailleaó, 
piogguailleab  b'píopcuaine  plaéa, 
colamam  lóin  íp  cóirhóe  mm  ceaépaib, 
ci^eapna  búiée  ip  cúin^e  caca. 

XXII 

t)'peapaib  Úine  íp  bána  an  mapéain, 

an  méib  bá  n-iappma  a  mbliaóna  maipeap, 

beié  beo  íap  nóóul  1  bcalam 

b'éamonn  cam  ndp  cpannba  1  ^caipmeapc. 

XXIII 

'S  6  cuaib  ^pianga  an  íapla  1  bcalarh, 
'p  a  pap  ^an  áipeam  a  bpeaécap, 
na  póipip  §an  peol  $an  peapam, 
^upab  é  an  pionn  pa  a  bcúp  'p  a  bsaca. 

xix.  1.  1  00  beapb,  L  50;  beapb,  M.  1.  2  póipnib,  L;  poipne,  M. 
xx,  1.  1  cearmca  cacuip,  M.  1.  2  cóip,  M.  1.  4  bíóin,  L;  t»íona,  M; 
na,  om.  M;  p^aclin^,  L;  psaelorm,  M.  xxi,  1.  1  rnéalaó,  L.     1.  3 

coimge,  L;  coinge,  M.   1.  4  cuirhge,  L;  cuinse,  M.        xxn,  1.  2  niappmaó, 
M.     1.  3  nt)ó  óul,  L.  xxiii,  1.  1  spicmóa,  M.     1.  2  bpeaccaip,  L.    1.  3 

cum  peapairh,  L. 

1  Fódla  :  Ireland,  vide  supra,  p.  45,  note  8. 

2  Greco- Gael :  Grecian  is  a  standing  epithet  of  the  Fitzgeralds  in  Irish  poetry. 
Its  origin  is  as  follows  : — The  Fitzgeralds  were  called  by  Latin  writers  Geraldini. 
An  Italian  family  named  Gherardini  lived  in  Florence.  Similarity  of  name  was 
taken  to  indicate  similarity  of  family.  So  the  Fitzgeralds  were  of  Italian  origin, 
were  in  fact  of  the  same  family  as  the  Dukes  of  Tuscany.  Now  it  was  a  canon  of 
the  medieval  continental  genealogists  that  the  noble  families  of  Italy  were  of 
Trojan  origin.  Vergil  had  settled  all  that  long  ago.  Hence  the  Fitzgeralds  had 
a  Trojan  ancestor,  who  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Troy.     After  the  sack  of  that 
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XIX 

And  had  it  not  been  for  the  Son  of  God's  resentment 
Against  the  tribes  and  people  of  neglectful  Fódla,1 
The  Greco-Gael2  of  features  fair,  alert  and  stately, 
In  flower  of  age  had  not  been  thus  reduced  to  nothing. 

xx 
Fence  around  the  weak,  their  firm  support  in  struggles, 
End  of  all  their  tours  and  start  of  all  their  travels, 
Rendezvous  of  clerks  and  rampart  of  their  treasures, 
2sook  of  refuge  for  the  sheltering  of  maidens. 

XXI 

Too  great  for  grief  or  sorrow  is  this  dust  departed, 
Koyal  shoulder  of  a  trueborn  race  of  princes, 
Pillar  of  provision,  lord  most  rich  in  cattle, 
Ruler  of  his  country,  potent  prop  of  battle. 

XXII 

Presumptuous  in  Aine's3  heroes  is  existence, 
Such  remnant  of  them  as  is  left  this  year  surviving, 
Still  in  life  remaining,  since  the  late  interment 
Of  Eamonn  Cam,  who  never  was  in  fray  decrepit. 

XXIII 

Since  the  splendour  of  the  Earl*  in  earth  is  hidden 
And  his  tribe  in  weakness  lies,  their  deeds  forgotten, 
The  minors5  now  have  none  to  strengthen  or  to  guide  them, 
For  this  fair  prince6  was  ever  their  support  and  tower, 

city  by  the  Greeks,  he  was  one  of  those  who  accompanied  iEneas  in  his  wander- 
ings to  Italy.  When  JEneas  had  killed  King  Turnus  in  battle  and  married  Lavinia, 
daughter  of  King  Latinus,  he  apportioned  the  various  regions  of  Italy  among  his 
followers.  In  this  division  the  ancestors  of  the  Fitzgeralds  obtained  that  part  of 
Tuscany  where  Florence  is.  There  they  remained,  until  Otho,  the  first  historical 
person  on  their  pedigree,  is  said  to  have  migrated  to  Xormandy  and  thence  to 
England,  where  he  was  settled  as  early  as  a.d.  1057,  and  possessed  of  lands  in 
Surrey,  Bucks,  Berks,  kc,  as  set  forth  in  the  Doomsday  Book.  Trojan  would 
have  been,  no  doubt,  a  more  accurate  epithet;  but  ethnological  minutiai  were  not 
much  attended  to  by  believers  in  such  legends. 

3  Aine  :  vide  supra,  p.  29,  note  5. 

i  Garrett  Fitzgerald,  the  great  Earl  of  Desmond,  who,  after  years  of  warfare, 
was  murdered  in  Gleanu  an  Ghinntigh  about  five  miles  east  of  Tralee,  a.d.  1583. 

5  The  Fitzgeralds  of  Claonghlais  were  a  junior  branch  of  the  Desmond  family. 

c  Sir  Eamonn  Fitzgerald,  the  subject  of  this  elegy. 

L  2 
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XXIV 

Q  bcapb  cdna  a  gcnáiii  'p  a  gcaéaip 
a  pciac  a  pciamcuip  'p  a  pcabal 
a  péilcean  íúil  a  mionn  'p  a  mbpacac 
a  péat>  'p  a  pcéaoaipe  paicce. 

xxv 
lp  od  naoiiiaó  péala  na  Sacpan 
pábap  a  bpdcap  'p  a  mbailce 
bon  béiogeal  t>onn  ndp  cpom  ap  cpeapaib. 
ní  paib  íapla  úiap  nac  leanpaó  : 

XXTI 

1  méit)  í  maopóacc  'p  í  maipe 

í  n-iul  í  n-iomcap  'p  í  gcaireaih 

í  n^aoip  í  n^níoiiiapcaib  'p  í  n5pat>ani 

í  5cóip  í  5cpóóacc  'p  í  5ceannap. 

XXTII 

Tllo  nuaip  an  gpuaim  peo  t»o  gpeavnuig 
an  póa  cpé  tófiam  na  maione, 
a\\  cpuicneacc  Conallac  ocap^lan  acrhap 
píol  puigille  ní  ba  hannaiii. 

XXTIII 

lomóa  pcpíob  pá  pcíp  ón  pcacaiii, 
íonióa  ^péac  í  mbéal  'p  i  mbapaib, 
íonióa  bondn  biombdóac  Deapcpliuc 
peaó  lTlurhan  bá  curhab  'na  pppeapaib 

XXIX 

panncaipe  áp  mbanplac  oo  meapcaó, 
an  oá  lildipe  mn  cape  an  appaio, 
meapciall  na  mbamcpiae  ní  maccnam, 
mdcaip  ip  cánaipce  an  cpeabai^. 

xxiv,  1.  2  -p5iaiiicúp,  M.     1.  3  peilcetm,  L;  paeUcearm,  M;  bpacac.  M. 
1.  4  préaDuine,   M.  xxv,  1.   2  bpáicpe.   M;    bailee,   L:    mbailce, 

M.  1.  3  náp  cpóin,  L;  cleapaib,  M;  cpeapaib,  L.  1.  4  lecmóaó,  L. 
xxvi.  Owing  to  a  lacuna  in  L,  pp.  62-65,  M  is  the  only  Ms.  available  for  ranns 
xxvi-m,  inclusive.  1.  4  ccéanap.  xxvu.  1.  2  cóparh  na  rnainDe.  I.  4 
íiíó  baó.  xxvni,  1.  1  p5píob;  póacanii.     1.  3  tnombác.  xxix,  1.  3 

meapcial.        1.  4  mdicip. 
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XXIV 

Their  bull,1  the  leader  of  the  herd,  their  bone,  their  city, 
Their  shield,  their  mainstay  and  their  bosom's  armour, 
The  liege,  by  whom  they  swore,  their  guiding- star,  their  standard, 
Their  cavalier  on  battle  plain,  their  dearest  treasure. 

XXV 

If  only  England's  seal2  had  ratified  and  sanctioned 

The  faithful  favour  of  his  brethren  and  their  cities, 

The  white-toothed  prince,  who  never  stooped  to  tricks  deceptive, 

Had  left  behind  each  western  earl  to  follow  vanquished, 

XXVI 

In  gravity,  in  stateliness,  and  in  charm  of  beauty, 
In  knowledge,  noble  bearing  and  in  lavish  bounty, 
In  tactfulness,  in  dignity,  and  deeds  of  valour, 
In  intrepidity,  authority,  and  justice. 

XXVII 

Ah,  woe  is  me !  a  dismal  gloom  hath  overtaken 
The  country  owing  to  this  morning's  sad  procession, 
While  Ui  Chonaill's3  wheat  from  sickness  wan  and  swollen 
Produces  nought — a  rare  event — but  dreggy  seedlings. 

XXVIII 

Many  bounds  are  fretful  at  the  separation, 

Many  lips  are  screaming,  many  hands  a-beatiug, 

Many  luckless  wights  with  fearful  eyes  dejected 

In  Munster  are,  through  grief  for  him,  inert  and  helpless. 

XXIX 

Our  princesses,  the  Marys  twain,  have  been  bewildered 
In  fainting  weakness  at  the  death-news  of  the  noble; 
You  need  not  wonder  at  the  frenzy  of  the  ladies — 
The  mother  and  the  tanist4  of  the  hawklike  hero. 

1  There  is  an  allusion  here  to  the  famous  Oorm  Cuailsne:  vide  supra,  p.  54, 
note  :i. 

2  The  reference  is  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  a.d.  16G2,  and  its  various  amend- 
ments; see  the  introduction  to  this  poem,  supra,  p.  139. 

3  Conallaigh  or  Ui  Chonaill :  the  ancient  barony  of  Connello ;  vide  supra, 
p.  96,  note  l. 

4  Tanist,  cánaipce,  literally  '  second,'  hence  second  in  dignity,  heir  presump- 
tive. Here  it  seems  to  mean  the  wife  of  Sir  Éanionn,  whose  name  was  Mary,  as 
we  learn  from  another  poem,  in  which  Sir  John  Fitzgerald  is  referred  to  as 
mac  eamoinn  ip  llldipe.     Sir  Eamonn's  mother  was  also  named  Mary. 
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XXX 

t)on  Claongluip  cpaobaig  ní  óeacaió 
50  póill  beic  bpeoióce  paoi  pcamail, 
íp  r»í  piaoaim  cpian^ul  a  ngalaip 
D'aicle  an  bdip  00  bdió  dp  bplaiceap. 

XXXI 

D'aiéle  an  pcóip  Do  cóió  ap  eacaib 
oióce  luam  5an  luapcaó  na  alraib 
pd  ceopainn  na  ^cóipneac  naealb 
"p  5011  pílioccain  aoin  pe  na  aipi^. 

XXXII 

Ip  óuipc  an  $dip  peo  1  noeagaió  an  rhaipb 
coip  Daoile  íp  cimceall  a^  Seanaio  ; 
00  cuaió  nuagoirii  a  puacca  ip  a  aipcip 
i  gcndih  ap  Ctípcacaib  Caipil. 

XXXIII 

Oo  cuaió  a  liac  50  aiacpac  Deapg 

map  mdl  1  mbpandnaib  Qpaó, 

íapla  an  Cláip  ní  ndp  ^up  gaipio 

'p  a  niéiD  i  gcpiaió  Dtíp  cpiall  od  aicme. 

xxx.  1.  1  cpaobac.    1.  4  báis  ap  bplacup.  xxxi,  1.  4  píg  lioccain. 

xxx::.  1.  2  ciomcuU.     1.  3  nuaigirh.         xxxiii,  1.  4  ccpiaó. 


1  Claonghlais  :  now  Clenlish,  a  mountainous  district  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
Connello,  Co.  Limerick,  on  the  borders  of  tbe  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry.  It 
was  formerly  part  of  the  possessions  of  0  Cuileáin:  but  it  passed,  like  the  surround- 
ing country,  into  the  hands  of  the  Fitzgeralds  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

2  A  monastery  was  founded  by  James  Fitzgerald,  seventh  Earl  of  Desmond,  in 
the  year  1420,  at  Askeaton  (vide  supra,  p.  145,  note  3),  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river  Deel.  for  the  Conventual  Franciscans.  In  1490  it  adopted  the  reform  of  the 
Observantine  Friars.  In  1564  a  provincial  chapter  of  the  Franciscan  Order  was 
held  in  it;  but  soon  afterwards  the  friars  were  expelled,  and  some  were  put  to 
death  by  the  English  forces.  The  Confederate  Catholics  took  possession  of  the 
abbey  in  1648,  and  commenced  repairing  and  restoring  it.  The  abbey,  which 
ranks  as  one  of  the  fines:  ecclesiastical  structures  of  Ireland,  is  still  venerable  in  its 
ruins.  "It  is  built  entirely  of  dark  grey  marble ;  the  cloisters  are  nearly  entire 
and  of  beautiful  character ;  on  each  side  of  the  quadrangle  are  twelve  lofty 
pointed  arches,  supported  by  cylindrical  columns  with  richly  moulded  capitals, 
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XXX 

Leafy  Claonghlais  *  never  yet  was  disappointed 

In  being  overwhelmed  beneath  a  cloud  of  sorrow  ; 

Nor  can  I  e'en  bewail  a  third  of  its  affliction 

And  sorrow  at  the  death,  which  thus  hath  quenched  our  princedom. 

XXXI 

At  the  treasure  borne  on  Monday  night  by  horses, 
Without  a  stir  or  sign  of  life  in  all  his  members, 
To  the  confines  of  the  humble  tonsured  friars.2 
While  no  mind  could  conceive  of  any  compensation. 

XXXII 

Eitter  is  the  cry  which  for  the  dead  man  sounded 

Beside  the  river  Daoil3  and  all  around  by  Seanaid  ;4 

The  fresh  pang  of  his  coldness  and  his  final  journey 

Hath  pierced  the  bones  of  those  who  spring  from  Cárthach  Caisil.5 

XXXIII 

Grief  for  him  hath  spread  with  violent  lamenting, 
As  for  a  prince,  among  the  raven-chief  of  Ara  ;6 
No  shame  then  that  the  Earl  of  Clare7  assisted  sadly, 
Since  of  his  tribe  so  great  a  part  to  dust  hath  travelled. 


and  in  the  centre  of  the  square  is  an  ancient  thorn  of  stately  growth.  The  church, 
with  the  exception  of  the  roof,  is  partly  standing  ;  the  eastern  gable  with  its  lofty 
window  has  some  beautiful  details  in  the  later  English  style ;  the  other  portions 
are  much  decayed,  and  large  masses  of  the  walls  lie  scattered  around,  as  if  detached 
by  the  force  of  gunpowder.  These  ruins  are  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river  and  are 
almost  washed  by  every  tide.  Silver  chalices,  crosiers,  and  a  great  number  of 
coins  have  been  found  near  the  abbey  and  the  castle"  (Lewis:  Topographical 
Dictionary  of  Ireland,  London,  1837). 

3  Daoil :  the  river  Deel,  which  rises  on  the  borders  of  Co.  Cork,  and  flows 
northwards  through  the  east  of  Co.  Limerick  by  the  towns  of  Newcastle, 
Eathkeale,  and  Askeaton. 

4  Seanaid:   vide  supra,  p.  29,  note6. 

5  Cárthach  Caisil :  vide  supra,  p.  28,  note  2. 

6  Ara  :  Ara  Tire,  now  the  barony  of  Arra  or  Duharra,  in  the  north-west  of 
Co.  Tipperary.  It  was  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  Brian  Ruadh  0  Briain, 
vide  supra,  p.  108,  note7.  There  was  also  a  district  Ara  Clinch  in  the  territory 
of  Cliu  (gen.  sing.  Cliach)  in  the  east  of  Co.  Limerick,  from  which  the  district  of 
Aine  Cliach  (vide  supra,  p.  29,  note  5)  was  also  called. 

7  That  is  the  Yiscount  of  Clare,  created  1662. 
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XXXIV 

t)ayi  mo  cúip  a  ^curiia  ní  maccnam, 
aiji  a  ^aolca  pé  map  gabaib, 
íp  bíob  ápnuió  á]\X)  Cill  bapa 
lapla  Siuipe  an  biuic  'p  a  peanca. 


lp  bíob  búpcaig  bpúnaig  íp  bappaig, 
íp  bíob  "Róipcig  bómig  ip  baipcinnig, 
íp  bíob  "Rianaig  Ciapaig  ip  Ceallaig 
íp  píol  Qoóa  an  cpaogail  bo  pcaipeaó. 

XXXVI 

lp  bíob  na  t)éipi£  éile  íp  Galla 
bpeipne  uí  "Ruaipc  íp  cuaéa  Ceabéa 
bail  piacpac  pialGpuióe  Ceapa 
Guaéalaig  Cuanaig  ip  bpanai^. 


xxxiv,  1.  1  óúip  for  cubaip?  ccurhaÓ.  xxxv,  1.  3  piannaig.     1    4 

pcaipe.  xxxvi,  1.  1  Gala.     1.  3  piaópaó:  ceapaó. 

1  The  Earl  of  Kildare. 

2  James,  Duke  of  Ormonde.  His  estates  lay  principally  along  the  river  Siuir 
(Suir),  in  Co.  Tipperary,  and  his  chief  castle  was  at  Carrick-on-Suir. 

3  "Reanca  :  literally  satellites,  and  hence  relations  (?). 

4  Bóinigh:  Dal  mBuainthe  descendants  of  Buan  (Bón)  mac  Scannlán,  inhabited 
Dalboyne,  the  territory  on  the  north  and  the  south  sides  of  the  river  Lagan  in 
the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down,  corresponding  to  the  modern  deaneries  of  Lisburn 
and  Hillsborough.  For  more  accurate  and  detailed  information  respecting  the 
tribal  and  local  names  which  follow,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Onomasticon 
Goidelicum  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Hogan,  s.j.,  Dublin,  1910. 

5  Baiscinnigh  :  Dal  mBaiscinn,  al.  Corco  Baiscinn,  in  the  baronies  of  Clondera- 
law,  Moyarta,  and  Ibrickan,  Co.  Clare. 

6  Rianaigh  :  the  Ryans  in  Co.  Tipperary. 

7  Ciaraigh:  Ui  Ciardha,  from  whom  Cairbre  ua  cCiardha,  now  the  barony  of 
Carbury,  Co.  Kildare,  is  called.     Their  territory  was  formerly  more  extensive. 

8  Ceallaigh:  seemingly  some  one  of  the  numerous  tribes,  Ui  Ceallaigb, 
O'Kelly. 

9  Maicne  Aodha  :  Siol  Aodha,  the  tribal  name  of  Ui  Seachnasaigh  in  Co.  Gaiway, 
and  of  Mic  Conmara  in  Co.  Clare. 
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Upon  my  conscience,  'tis  no  reason  for  surprise  and  wonder 
That  sorrow  for  him  should  have  seized  upon  his  kindred, 
Amongst  whom  are  Cill  DaraV  stern  unbending  noble 
And  the  Earl  of  Siuir,2  the  Duke  and  his  relations.3 


XXXV 

Amongst  them  numbered  are  the  Bourkes,  the  Brownes,  the  Barrys, 
The  Roches,  and  the  races  sprung  from  Bón4  and  Baiscinn  ;5 
Amongst  them  are  the  Rianaigh,6  Ciaraigh7  and  the  Ceallaigh,8 
The  race  of  Aedh,9  dispensers  of  a  world  of  riches, 


The  Déisigh10  and  the  tribes  of  Éile11  and  of  Ealla,1'- 
Breifne13  of  Ó  Buairc,  the  families  of  Teathbha,14 
The  Dáil  Fhiachra,15  hospitable  Aradha,16  Ceara,17 
Together  with  the  Cuanaigh,18  Tuathalaigh19  and  Hranaigh.20 


10  Déisigh:  a  tribe  expelled  by  Cormac  mac  Airt,  a.d.  265  (Four  Masters),  from 
the  barony  of  Deece,  Co.  Meath,  who  settled  in  Co.  Waterford,  where  they  gave 
their  name  to  the  two  baronies  of  Decies-within-Drum  and  Decies-without- 
Drum. 

11  Eile  :  vide  supra,  p.  59,  n.  10. 

12  Ealla:  barony  of  Duhallow,  Co.  Cork. 

13  Breifne  ui  Ruairc:  vide  supra,  p.  58,  n.  2,  and  p.  59,  n.8. 

14  Teathbha  :  North  Teathbha,  or  Anghaile,  now  Co.  Longford,  O'Farreils' 
country;   South  Teathbha  included  the  western  portion  of  Co.  "Westmeath. 

15  Dál  Fhiachrach,  now  Tireragh,  O'Dowds'  country,  Co.  Sligo,  but  formerly 
more  extensive. 

16  Aradha:  so  Aruidhe  of  the  Ms.  should  be  read  here,  as  the  Dál  n-Araidhe 
are  mentioned,  infra,  R.  xxxviii.  The  two  Aradha  are  Ara  Tire,  now  the  barony 
of  Arra  or  Duharra  in  the  north-west  of  Co.  Tipperary  and  Ara  Cliach  in  the  east 
of  Co.  Limerick. 

17  Ceara,  now  the  barony  of  Carra,  Co.  Mayo. 

:s  Cuanaigh:  seemingly  Ui  Cuanach,  the  barony  of  Coonagh,  Co.  Limerick,  but 
formeiiy  extending  to  Cuillean  ó  gCuanach,  now  Cullen,  and  to  Cnamhchoill,  now 
Cleghill,  in  Co.  Tipperary. 

19  Tuathalaigh,  Ui  Thuathail :  O'Tooles  of  North  AVicklow. 

20  Bianaigh,  Ui  Bhroin  :   O'Bvrn.  s  of  Co.  Wicklow. 
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XXXVII 

lp  t>íob  paepaig  méapgeala  ó  lhacain 
"Numnpionnais  nirhneaéa  íp  bpeacnai^ 
pip  Cualann  Uaiéne  ip  aoib  TTIeacaip 
Cinnpiolaig  íp  glinn  ó  ^Caébaó. 


XXXVIII 

Gapnaióe  TíluTiian  Urn  all  ip  Garham 
'p  an  ean^  po  cimcealleap  Cearhaip 
t)apcpai$e  odil  n-Qpaióe  íp  t>áil  n-Oiépe 
peap  TTliiige  peap  luigne  íp  peap  fflanac. 


Coéluige  an  ciuil  ip  Cúppaig  ceapca 
Copca  t)uibne  ip  píogpaó  "Raiéleann 
oeala  "fipó]*  píol  TC615  íp  Caéail 
íp  píol  ciomapcac  Cumulcaig  ón  ^Cappai^. 


xxxvn,  I.  4  5I11111,  qu.  sein  ?        xxxviii,  1.  1  earhunn.     1.  3  rjapcpuibe. 
xxxix,  1.  4  ccaipicc. 


1  Poerigh  :   the  Powers  of  Co.  Waterford. 

2  Machain  :  the  river  Mahon,  which  rises  in  the  Comeragh  Mountains,  flows 
by  Kilmacthomas,  and  enters  the  sea  at  Bunmahon,  Co.  Waterford. 

3  Nuinnsionaigh :  the  Nugents  of  Co.  "Westmeath. 

4  Breathnaigh:  the  Branaghs,  or  "Welshes,  settled  in  various  districts  throughout 
Ireland. 

5  Fir  Chualann,  occupying  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Dublin  from  Arklow 
to  the  Liffey. 

tí  Uaitlme :  the  baronies  of  Owney,  Co.  Tipperary,  and  Owneybeg,  Co. 
Limerick. 

7  Ui  Mheachair:  the  O'Meaghers  of  Ikerrin,  Co.  Tipperary. 

8  Ui  Chinnsiollaigh,  inhabiting  the  whole  of  Co.  Wexford,  and  portions  of 
Cos.  "Wicklow  and  Carlow. 

9  The  reading  of  ^11111  *s  doubtful.  Perhaps  the  reference  is  to  those  who 
lived  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Abha  ó  gCathbhadh,  the  Nenagh  river,  Co. 
Tipperary. 

10  Earnuidhe  Mumhan,  al.  Eaina  Deaghadh  or  Clann  Deaghadh  of  Munster, 
principally  in  the  south  and  south-west  of  that  province. 

11  Umhall :  the  haronies  of  Burrishoole  and  Murrisk,  Co.  Mayo. 

12  Eamhain,  al.  Eamhain  Macha,  now  Navan  fort,  two  miles  west  of  Armagh, 
the  earliest  seat  of  the  Ulster  kings. 
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XXXYII 

Amongst  them  are  white-fingered  Paerigh1  from  the  Machain,2 
The  resolute  and  daring  jSuinnsionnaigh3  and  Breathnaigh,4 
The  men  of  Cuala5  and  the  Uaithne6  and  Ui  Meachair,7 
The  Cinnsiolaigh8  and  those  who  live  in  Gleann  O  gCathbhadh,9 


XXXVIII 

The  Munster  Earnuidhe,10  tribes  of  Umhall11  and  of  Eamhain,12 
And  all  the  region  which  encircles  royal  Tara,13 
The  Dartraighe14  and  the  Dál  n-Araidhe15  and  the  Dál  n-Aithre,16 
Together  with  Fir  Muighe,17  Fir  Luighne,18  and  Fir  Manach,19 

xxxix 
The  music-loving  Cothluighe20  and  the  just  de  Courcys,21 
Corca  Dhuibhne22  and  the  royal  stem  of  Raithle,23 
De  la  Grós,24  together  with  the  seed  of  Rógh25  and  Cathal,26 
And  the  mustered  host  of  Tumultach27  of  Carraig.28 

13  Tara,  in  the  barony  of  Skreen,  Co.  jVIeath,  the  seat  of  the  Irish  monarchy. 

14  Dartraighe,  Dartry,  a  harony  in  Co.  Monaghan. 

15  Dál  n-Araidhe,  in  the  Cos.  of  Antrim  and  Down,  from  Glenravel  to  Newry. 

16  Dal  n-Aithre,  not  identified. 

17  Fir  Muighe  inhabited  the  "baronies  of  Fermoy,  Condons  and  Clangihbons, 
Co.  Cork. 

18  Fir  Luighne,  in  the  baronies  of  Leyney,  Co.  Sligo,  and  Lune,  Co.  Meath. 

19  Fir  Manach,  now  Co.  Fermanagh. 

20  Cothluighe  :  two  parishes  separated  by  the  river  Eilean,  which  forms  the 
harbour  of  Baltimore,  Co.  Cork.  The  name  is  seemingly  a  modern  corruption  of 
Corco  Luighdhe,  O'Driscolls'  territory,  coextensive  with  the  diocese  of  Ross. 

21  Cursaigh  :  the  barony  of  Courceys,  Co.  Cork. 

22  Corca  Dhuibhne:  the  barony  of  Corcaguiny,  Co.  Kerry,  but  formerly  includ- 
ing also  those  of  Iveagh  and  Magunihy. 

23  Raithle,  in  the  barony  of  Kinalmeaky,  Co.  Cork,  near  Bandon. 

24  De  la  Grós,  the  Graces,  a  Norman  family,  descended  from  Raymond  le  Gros. 

25  Síol  Róigh  :  the  descendants  of  Fearghus  mac  Róigh,  some  of  whom  settled 
in  Corcomruadh,  Co.  Clare. 

26  Siol  Cathail:  either  Clann  Chathail,  near  Elphin,  Co.  Roscommon,  or  Ui 
Chatail  of  Cinéal  Aedha,  barony  of  Kiltartan,  Co.  Galway. 

27  Tumultach  na  Cairrge,  son  of  Conchobhar  mac  Diarmada.  His  son  Cormac 
Mac  Dermott,  Lord  of  Moylurg,  died  in  1244  a.d. 

28  Carraig  Locha  Cé,  Mac  Dermott's  Castle  in  Loch  Cé,  barony  of  Boyle,  Co. 
Roscommon. 
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Ooib  ^Cuinn  íb  bpiógeince  íp  íb  Cacao 
íb  TTlnpc  íb  mbpuin  ip  íb  TTIaine 
íb  nt)umn  íb  nt)íomapai5  íp  íb  Neacca 
ip  Oipgialla  le  piapam  náp  plabaó. 


XLI 

Q  cóip  ap  óáil  n-Gogan  níop  b'palarii 
'p  ap  óáil  Riaba  piam  ba  paémap, 
t>o  bí  pialpuil  Cianac  50  neapcriiap 
1  Ti^núip  an  laoic  ndp  cím  1  bcpeapaib. 


XLII 

Ní  cualan^  cuacacc  mo  ceaii^an 
ná  mo  cuiTtine  cpíon  gan  ceapaó 
nd  m'eolap  b'pógpap  beié  geappa 
aípbea^  a  noí^nic  b'aiépip. 


xl,  1.  1  bpi^eirtce.     1.  2  mbpuinn.     1.  3  nbíomapaó.     1,  4  óip^iall; 
plabac.  xi.i,  1.  1   bpallaih.     1.  4  laoicc.  xlii,  1.  1   cuallans. 

1.  3  seapaó.    1.  4  bípbeag  an  bísmc. 


1  Uí  Ckuinn:  the  O'Quinns,  of  whom  there  ate  many  different  septs  in  Ireland. 

2  Ui  Fidbgheinte:  the  inhabitants  of  the  central  plain  of  Co.  Limerick,  in  the 
baionies  of  Coshma  and  Conello. 

3  Ui  Eathach;  the  Magennises  of  Iveagh,  Co.  Down. 

4  Ui  Muse,  al.  Muscraighe:  the  descendants  of  Cairbre  Muse  in  various  parts  of 
Minister,  especially  in  the  baronies  of  East  and  "West  Muskerry,  Co.  Cork. 

5  Ui  Bruin:  the  O'Byrnes  of  County  "Wicklow  ;  but  the  mention  of  Ui  Maine 
in  this  line  may  show  that  Ui  Briuin  Chonnacht  are  intended. 

6  Ui  Maine:  the  O'Kellys  of  Connacht,  whose  territory  corresponds  to  the 
diocese  of  Clonfert. 

7  Ui  Duinn:  the  O'Dunnes  of  Leinster,  descendants  of  Cathaoir  Mór. 

8  Ui  Diomasaigh  :  the  O'Dempseys  of  King's  County  and  Queen's  County. 

9  Ui  Neachta:  perhaps  for  Ui  Neachtan  of  Meath. 

10  Oirghialla:  Oriel,  a  district  coextensive  with  the  ancient  diocese  of  Clogher, 
that  is,  including  also  Co.  Louth.  The  principal  chieftains  were  O'Carvill  (Louth), 
Mac  Mahon  (Monaghan),  and  Maguire  (Fermanagh). 
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XL 


The  races  of  Ui  Cuinn,1  TJi  Fidhgeinte,2  Ui  Eathach,3 
The  races  of  Ui  Muse,4  Ui  Bruin5  and  of  Ui  Maine,6 
The  races  of  Ui  Duinn,7  Ui  Diomasaigh,8  Ui  jNeachta,9 
And  the  Oirghialla,10  never  spoiled  by  Saxon  sheriff.11 


XLI 


Not  groundless  was  his  claim  to  kinship  with  Dál  n-Eoghain12 
Or  with  the  thriving,  ever  prosperous  Dál  Riada,13 
The  noble  blood  of  Cian14  with  mighty  stream  abounded 
In  the  visage  of  the  hero  bold  in  battles. 


Incompetent  is  the  uncouthness  of  my  language 

And  my  memory  effete  and  uninventive, 

And  my  lore,  which  warneth  me  my  speech  to  shorten, 

To  tell  how  he  looked  down  upon  their  stately  grandeur. 


11  The  Saxon  sheriff,  whose  appearance  was  the  herald  of  spoliations  and  depre- 
dations, did  not  enter  Oirghialla  till  about  a.d.  1575.  When  the  Lord  Deputy 
wished  to  send  a  sheriff  to  Fermanagh,  Maguire  wrote  to  him  : — "Your  sheriff 
will  be  welcome;  but  let  me  know  his  eric,  that  if  my  people  cut  off  his  head,  I 
nay  levy  it  on  the  country."  Another  instance  will  show  that  the  dread  of  the 
Saxon  sheriff  was  not  unfounded.  Hugh  Mac  Mahon,  chieftain  of  Oriel,  had 
given  a  present  of  600  cows  to  the  Lord  Deputy  to  recognize  his  rights.  Sir 
Henry  Bagnal,  disappointed  at  being  deprived  of  a  share  of  the  spoil,  had  Mac 
Mahon  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason.  A  jury  of  common  soldiers  was  empanelled 
to  try  the  case.  A  few  of  the  jurors  were  Irish,  and  they  were  locked  up  without 
food,  until  they  agreed  to  give  the  required  verdict  of  guilty ;  while  the  English 
jurors  were  left  at  liberty.  The  unfortunate  chieftain  was  hanged,  in  two  days 
;ifter  his  arrest,  at  his  own  door,  and  most  of  his  property  was  divided  amongst  his 
murderers. 

12  Dál  nEoghain:  there  was  a  tribe  of  this  name  in  Munster;  but  the  mention  of 
Dál  Riada  in  the  next  line  shows  that  the  Cinéal  Eoghain,  O'Neills,  &c,  of  Tyrone 
are  meant. 

13  Dal  Riada,  the  portion  of  Co.  Antrim  which  lies  north  of  Glenravel. 

u  Cianachta  Glinne  Geimhin,  the  inhabitants  of  the  barony  of  Keenaght, 
Co.  Derry,  descendants  of  Cian,  son  of  Queen  Meadhbh  and  Fearghus  mac  Róigh. 
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XLIII 


lp  muna  mbeaó  uarhan  uabaip  eaccpann 
coppóipeacc  Cpiopcópa  íp  Caéppaió 
05  cup  buaipe  mo  buaile  ^an  bleaccap, 
t)0  cuippinn  gné  ói  1  bppéirh  'p  1  bppacainn. 


XLIV 


"Ní  puil  caoipeac  ^ac  pío^puil  pacihap 
nd  uapal  cuallaccac  cpeacaé 
peaó  an  cláip  peo  a  ocáib  a  éaipe 
nac  paib  ^aol  éarrioinn  ína  pallumn. 


"Ní  beopab  pcóippip  ná  pcainneap 
'p  a  píogna  -míonla  §an  bamne 
t>o  beié  bpúióce  i  bpúip  'p  1  bpecmnaib 
b'éip  an  áip  ap  các  t>o  clannaó. 

XLVI 

lp  50  bpuil  cóipneac  eolcaipe  ap  eapaib 
íp  ciacbpuic  ciapa  mm  an  ngealaig 
na  héi^neaóa  cpéic  ^an  capacc 
íp  CU5  an  gpian  íappacc  náp  caiéi^. 

XLVII 

Cáib  péilce  na  ppéipe  05  ppappuinn 
íp  na  heom  pe  heonpacap  balb, 
CU5  an  rhóprriuip  glópac  &apb 
béim  naérhap  b'pua^aip  a  peapg. 


xLiii,  1.   3   buaille.  xliv,   1.    1   50c  leg.   ná?     1.   4   an   palluirm. 

xlv,   1.   2  ftcune.     1.    3  peanait».    1.   4   clanac.  xlvi,   1.    1    aip.     1.    3 

éi5iieaóca.     1.  4  lapacc.         xlvii,  1.  1  jiaellce. 


1  Christopher  and  Cuthfradh  are   otherwise  unknown.     They  may  have  heen 
bailiffs  or  government  agents  of  some  _kind.     Possibly,   however,  we  have    here 
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XLIII 

And  if  it  were  not  for  the  fear  of  haughty  strangers, 
The  aims  and  purposes  of  Christopher  and  Cathfradh,1 
Now  rendering  the  cattle  of  my  bnaile 2  milkless, 
I'd  give  a  specimen  of  that  in  letters  patent. 


No  captain  is  there  of  a  thriving  line  of*  princes, 
No  nobleman  renowned  for  forays  and  retainers, 
Throughout  the  plain  of  Erin,  where  his  bones  are  lying, 
But  Eamonn's  kinship  formed  for  them  a  shielding  mantle. 


It  is  not  strange  that  noble-minded  panic-striking  heroes 
And  their  gentle,  gracious  queens  now  rendered  milkless 
Should  thus  be  crushed  beneath  a  load  of  pain  and  sorrow 
By  this  calamity  to  all  of  them  begotten. 

XLVI 

From  cataracts  resounds  the  thundering  of  wailings  ; 
The  moon  hath  been  by  sombre  cloaks  of  mist  enveloped ; 
The  salmon,  spent  and  weak,  without  a  move  are  lying  ; 
The  sun  hath  entered  on  a  strange  unwonted  struggle  ; 

XLvir 

The  stars  of  heaven  in  confusion  are  contending, 
The  warbling  of  the  birds  is  hushed  in  songless  silence, 
The  mighty  hoarse- voiced  ocean  of  a  sudden  started, 
With  awful  bound  proclaiming  loud  its  wild  vexation. 


nothing  more  than  a  sarcastic  allusion  to  two  rival  poets.  In  this  latter 
supposition  the  expression  "  cattle  of  my  buaile  "  would  mean  "my  intellectual 
resources." 

2  Buaile  :  a  cattle-fold,  a  field  where  cows  are  milked,  anglicized  "  booley," 
also  the  camping-place  of  the  herdsmen  who  accompanied  their  cattle  up  to  the 
mountain  pastures  during  the  summer  months. 
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tá  Tfloppheup  copoóap  cla^ac 
t>o  píop  i  bpípib  od  basaip, 
cd  5^aucur  a^ca  'pari  scalaó 
íp  na  cpí  cpíp  05  paoi  50  paoa. 

XLIX 

Cdio  na  coillce  05  caomeaó  an  maipb 
na  hdipo  50  gáibéeac  bá  gaipm 
na  haibne  05  áiórhilleaó  an  eaéaip 
íp  na  cpeoin  1  póoaib  a  noallca. 

L 

popba  an  cpinnpip  cnaoice  1  ^ceapacc 

cpé  po^aip  na  pogla  bo  pala, 

1  maméap  Cinnéibe  'p  1  TTValla 

ip  lincpeac  a  lúb^opc  ap  nbea^ailc. 

LI 

Cd  Cpdig  bol^dn  bopbldn  bapcac 

íp  baile  an  poill  gan  níó  'na  nbeapcaib, 

TTIóin  ocpaó  ^an  popbapc  ealcan 

íp  Liop  na  coille  pd  conapaó  an  ceaéa. 

xLviii,  1.  1  cop  ógap.    1.  3  ccalluic.      xlix,  1.  1  a  riiaipb.    1.  3  tíijjriiille 
an  leaéaip.     1.  4  na  nt>allca.  l,  1.  3  pa  malaú.  li,  1.  1  bolasdn. 


1  Morpheus,  son  of  Sleep,  was  the  god  of  dreams.  The  name  means  the 
fashioner  or  moulder,  and  he  was  so  called  because  he  shaped  and  formed  dreams. 
He  is  represented  in  various  human  forms.  The  epithet  copoóap,  here  applied 
to  him,  alludes  to  the  spectral  appearance  of  visions  of  the  night. 

2  Glaucus,  originally  a  fisherman  and  diver  of  Anthedon  in  Boeotia  in  Greece, 
was  changed  into  a  sea-god  by  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  According  to  popular  belief, 
he  visited  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  every  year,  uttering 
oracles  and  lamenting  that  he  could  not  die.  Fishermen  and  sailors  paid  particular 
reverence  to  him.  He  was  represented  as  an  old  man  with  long  hair  and  beard, 
dripping  with  salt  water,  with  bristly  eyebrows,  his  breast  covered  with  seaweed, 
and  the  lower  part  of  his  body  ending  in  a  fish's  tail,  covered  with  sea-blue 
scales. 

3  The  thrice  three  goddesses  are  the  nine  Muses. 
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XLYIII 

With  noisy  clamour  Morpheus1  wan  and  weary-footed 
Ceaselessly  is  threatening  in  mystic  visions ; 
Glaucus2  rages  wildly  in  the  river  harbour, 
And  wearily  the  thrice  three  goddesses3  are  weeping. 

XLIX 

The  forests  at  his  death  a  mournful  dirge  are  chantiEg  ; 
The  hills  upon  his  name  are  querulously  calling  ; 
The  rivers  dash  their  wherries  utterly  to  pieces, 
And  regions  are  upon  the  way  to  dismal  blindness. 


His  estate  ancestral1  pines  away  in  anguish 
At  the  rumour  of  the  plunder,  which  hath  happened. 
In  the  Manor  of  Cinnéide5  and  in  Mallow6 
Broken  open  are  the  gate-bolts  of  their  gardens. 


Tráigh  Bolgán,7  proud  and  haughty,  with  its  crowded  shipping 
And  Baile  an  Phoill8  of  tears  their  eyes  have  wholly  emptied ; 
Móin  Otradh9  hath  no  increase  now  in  flocks  or  cattle, 
And  Lios  na  Coille10  lies  beneath  the  tempest's  fury. 

1  Estate  ancestral:  ponba  an  cpmnrin  seems  not  to  be  a  proper  name. 
What  follows  from  here  down  to  the  end  of  R.  lxxiii  is  principally  a  summary 
enumeration  of  the  estates  of  Sir  Eamonn  ;  cf.  infra,  R.  xcviii,  line  2.  As  nearly 
all  the  places  mentioned  are  in  Co.  Limerick,  I  shall  add  the  name  of  the  county 
only  where  the  places  to  be  identified  lie  beyond  the  borders  of  Co.  Limerick. 

5  Mainéar  Chinnéide:  perhaps  Ballykennedy,  in  parish  of  Cloncagh,  barony  of 
Connello  Upper. 

6  Ms.  lTlalaÓ,  seemingly  for  Magh  Ealla,  Mallow,  a  town  in  the  barony 
of  Fernioy,  Co.  Cork. 

"  Tráigh  Bolgán:  Trabolgan,  a  town  and  parish  in  the  barony  of  Imokilly,  Co. 
Coik. 

8  Baile  an  Phoill,  exact  location  uncertain.  According  to  the  Annals  of 
Innisfallen,  Toirdhealbhach  log  O  Biiain  defeated  the  Earl  oi  Desmond  at  Gh  aim 
Fogra  and  at  Baile  an  Phoill.  Gleann  Fogra  is  a  townland  and  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Small  County. 

9  Móin  Otradh,  not  identified. 

10  Lios  na  Coille:  Lisnacullia  in  parish  of  Clonagh,  baronyof  Connello  Lower. 
VOL.  I  M 
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LII 


"Rdc  na  paop  ní  p aoc  5011  aóbap 
íp  Cíp  na  heille  od  bcpeipe  5cm  acnarn, 
an  pobal  peac  peáó  ína  bpdpaib  pceaca 
íp  Comb  t)aoile  'na  bíogalcap  pala. 


Liir 


Gn  Cnocdn  puaó  po  cuap  05  peapcam 
íp  Cnoc  ptpirme  cíop  50  ppapac, 
aed  TCléin  05  pméibeab  ap  a  macaib 
t>d  nDúipeacc  b'ionnpmaó  a  bcpealam. 


LIV 


t)puim  an  piaió  pe  éiap  ím  aice 
pd  ceo  6  nóna  50  apaile, 
Cill  íbe  ap  líonaó  bo  niaips 
íp  Claonac  1  nbaopbpuiu  a  balca. 


Lii,  L  resumes.  1.  1  abap,  M.  1.  2  ccpéipe,  L;  50T1  cpeipe  5cm  anarii, 
M.  1.  3  pobal  péac  ína  bp.,  L;  p.  peaó  péaóa  a  bp.,  M.  1.  4  corm,  L; 
comb,  M;  5cm  bíogalca,  M.  liv,  1.  1  piaope,  L;  pia  peo,  M.    1.  2 

neona,  L. 


1  Ráth  na  Saor,  Rathnaseer,  in  the  parish,  of  Nantinan,  barony  of  Connello 
Lower,  containing  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church,  a  few  miles  south-east  of  Rath- 
keale  on  the  road  to  Ballingarry. 

2  Tir  na  hEille  :  Tyrnehelly,  forfeited  by  Ed.  Sheeby  in  1652,  according  to  the 
Cromwellian  Books  of  Survey  and  Distribution,  now  Teernahilla,  a  townland 
in  the  parish  of  Cloncah,  barony  of  Connello  Upper. 

3  An  Pobal  seach  Feádha:  not  identified,  unless  indeed  the  reference  be  to  the 
barony  of  Pubblebrien. 

4  Tomb  Daoile:  Tomdeely,  a  parish  and  two  townlands,  north  and  south,  in 
the  barony  of  Connello  Lower  ;  also  called  Tonn  Daoile  and  Druini  Daoile. 

5  An  Cnocán  Ruadh:  Knockanroe,  a  small  hill  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  church, 
in  the  demesne  of  Gort  na  Tiobrad,  Springfield,  barony  of  Glenquin. 
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LII 

Rath  na  Sier1  is  sickly,  not  without  a  reason  ; 

And  Tir  na  hEille's2  force  and  vigour  are  resultless; 

The  folk  beyond  the  Feadha,3  where  grow  the  hawthorn  bushes, 

And  Tomb  Daoile4  seek  for  vengeance  in  their  anger. 


LIII 

To  the  south  beside  me  Cnocán  Euadh5  is  raining 
And  to  the  north  Cnoc  Firinne6  is  drenched  in  showers  ; 
Méin7  continues  beckoning  to  all  her  children 
To  arouse  them  to  the  beating  of  their  weapons. 


LIV 

To  the  west  beyond  me  Druim  an  Fhiaidh8  is  shrouded 
In  mist-clouds  from  the  noon  of  one  day  till  the  other  ; 
Cill  Ide,9  too,  with  grief  and  woe  hath  been  replenished, 
Like  Claonach10  at  the  helpless  bondage  of  her  nursling. 


6  Cnoc  Firinne :  Knockfeerina,  a  celebrated  hill,  949  feet  high,  west  of  Ballin- 
garry,  barony  of  Connello  Upper. 

7  Méin:  Mayne,  a  townland  in  parish  of  Mahoonagh,  barony  of  Glenquin. 
Mayne  house  is  situated  about  halfway  between  Mahoonagh  and  Kilmeedy. 
"Mayne  South  lies  about  four  miles  from  Dromcolliher  on  the  road  to  Charlevilie. 
Mayne  North  extends  one  and  a  half  miles  to  the  north  of  this  road,  and  rises  to 
about  383  feet"  (information  received  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  "Wall,  ph.d.,  c.c, 
Dromcolliher). 

8  Druim  an  Fhiaidh  would  be  anglicized  Drotnanee ;  but  I  have  not  met  the 
name.  From  the  text  it  appears  that  it  is  a  hill  to  the  west  of  Gort  na  Tiobrad 
and  not  far  from  it. 

9  Cill  Ide:  Killeedy,  a  parish  containing  two  townlands  of  the  same  name, 
north  and  south,  in  the  barony  of  Glenquin. 

10  Claonach:  perhaps  Clonagh,  a  parish  and  townland  in  the  barony  of  Connello 
Lower.  "  The  name  occurs  as  Cluonech  in  the  Rev.  John  Begley's  History  of 
Limerick,  p.  112;  and  the  word  is  pronounced  with  a  stress- accent  on  the  last 
syllable"  (Rev.  Thomas  Wall,  ph.d.,  c.c,  Dromcolliher). 

M  2 
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LV 

Qcd  Cill  éióleac  céapca  05  cneabai^ 
ip  Cill  Connpac  cúlcluóap  cleaccac, 
Cill  Glacac  ap  beapmab  aicne 
ip  Cill  itlícíl  50  t)íoriiaoin  05  capann. 


LVI 

Qcd  Cluain  lom  gan  conn  5cm  cacaip 
ip  Imp  caom  pe  maoic  05  mannap, 
acd  an  Ráé  50  cdpriiap  05  aiiiapc 
ip  bo  cuiplms  onnpa  bon  Ceapaig. 

LVII 

Ni  puil  caob  "Rdc  cpaobdpb  ceanann 
bon  cull  a  bcúpa  gan  bainirii, 
cd  an  puab  ap  bpuac  Óaile  an  lan^aig 
ip  bócap  5peanuióe  05  ceapnaoi  a  ceana. 


lv,  1.  1  ealac,  L;  eiólioc,  M  ;  ceapca,  L,  M.    1.  2  cormpac,  L;  curmla, 
M.    1.  4  cacparm,  M;  capan,  L.  lyi,  1.  1  50m  lonn  5011  caicip,  M. 

1.  2  le,  M;    manap,  M.    1.  3  pdic,  M.     1.   4  unnpa,  M.  lvii,  1.   1 

c.  caobápb,  L.    1.  4  speanaoi  a  cceanaoi,  M. 


1  Cill  Éidhleach:  Killilagh  in  the  parish  of  Monagay.  ' '  The  name  is  pronounced 
Cill  ctile,  well-known  cross-roads  and  townland  one  mile  from  Broadford  on  the 
road  to  Ashford.  The  cross  is  the  boundary  of  the  [Catholic]  parish  of  Dromcol- 
liher"  (Dr.  "Wall).  The  spelling  of  the  two  Mss.  varies,  but  Cill  Éidhleach  seems 
the  correct  form  when  we  compare  the  medieval  forms:  Kilathla  (a.d.  1302), 
Kyllayleach  (1418),  Kylheylagh  (1586),  Killelaghe  (1591) :  vide  Westropp,  Ancient 
Churches  of  Co.  Limerick,  p.  404,  §  169,  Proc.  B.I.A.,  March,  1905. 

2  Cill  Chonnracb,  Kilcoorha,  in  the  parish  of  Killeedy,  barony  of  Glenquin. 
"One  and  a  half  miles  north-east  from  Cill  Eidhleach  on  the  road  to  Raheenagh, 
and  two  miles  from  Broadford  "  (Dr.  Wall).  The  two  Mss.  vary  in  the  spelling  of 
this  name:  Cill  Conrach  (L),  Cill  Chunla  (M).  The  former  spelling  is  confirmed 
by  the  forms  found  in  medieval  documents:  Kilkenro  (1298),  Kylkynre  (1452), 
Kilkonrough  (1522),  Kilconra  (1601),  Kilconroe  (1657):  vide  Westropp,  I.e.,  p.  417, 
§  232. 

3  Cill  Alatach,  not  identified,  but  compare  Clonelty,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of 
Glenquin. 
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LV 

Cill  Eidhleach1  tortured  groans  aloud  in  pain  and  anguish, 
Like  loved  Cill  Chonnrach2  in  its  snugly  sheltered  corner, 
Cill  Alatach3  is  quite  distracted  in  its  knowledge 
And  Cill  Mhíchíl4  keeps  in  vain  expostulating. 


Cluain  Lorn5  hath  been  bereft  of  vigilance  and  reason 
And  Inis  Chaoin6  is  giving  vent  to  anxious  sorrow, 
The  Rath7  in  sorry  plight  with  wistful  eyes  keeps  staring 
And  grief  and  anguish  have  descended  on  the  Ceapach.8 

LVII 

Nor  is  Ráth  Cheanann's9  wood-crowned  incline  unaffected 
At  the  sorrow  of  this  nook  where  I  am  standing, 
A  pall  of  death  enshroudeth  Baile  an  Langaigh's 10  border, 
And  Bóthar  Greanaidhe  ll  bitterly  bewails  its  darling. 


4  Cill  Mhíchíl,  Kilmihil,  in  the  parish  of  Ballingarry,  barony  of  Connello.  Upper. 

5  Cluain  Lorn,  not  identified.  If  the  adjective  lorn  is  to  he  taken  predicatively 
and  not  attributively,  the  place  referred  to  may  be  Clonshire,  a  parish  in  the 
bnrony  of  Connello  Lower. 

6  Inis  Chaoin:  Inishkeen,  in  the  parish  of  Mahoonagh,  barony  of  Glenquin. 

7  Rath,  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Newcastle,  barony  of  Connello  [in  the 
portion  called  Glenquin  now],  was  forfeited  by  Sir  Edmond  Fitzgerald,  1C52, 
according  to  the  Cromwellian  Books  of  Survey  and  Distribution. 

8  Ceapach :  Lower  Cappagh.  Among  the  lands  forfeited  by  Sir  Edmond 
Fitzgerald  in  1652  are  Coolelieve,  Lower  Cappagh,  and  Borracappagh,  in  the  parish 
of  Killeedy  (Book  of  Survey,  &c,  1652).  There  are  also  a  townland  and  a  parish  of 
Cappagh,  in  the  barony  of  Connello  Lower,  near  Rathkeale.  According  to 
Dr.  "Wall,  Borracappagh  (bappaceapac,  i.e.  báppceapaó)  is  the  Irish  name 
of  Mount  Plummer,  in  the  parish  of  Killagholehane,  barony  of  Glenquin. 

9  Rath  Cheanann  :  Rathcannon,  in  the  parish  of  Athlacca,  barony  of 
Coshma. 

10  Baile  an  Langaigh  :  Ballinlongig,  in  the  parish  of  Dromcolliher,  barony  of 
Connello  Upper.  According  to  the  Books  of  Survey  and  Distribution  it  was 
forfeited  by  Sir  Edmond  Fitzgerald  in  1652  ;  and  it  is  there  stated  to  be  in  the 
parish  of  Corcomohide  and  Clonereane  [read  Cloncreaue],  now  Cloncrew,  in  the 
barony  of  Connello  Upper. 

11  Bóthar  Greanuidhe,  not  identified.  There  is  a  Bóthar  Bradach,  Boherbrad- 
dagh,  in  the  parish  of  Clonshire,  bnrony  of  Connello  Lower. 
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Lvin 

Gcd  an  ceolbpug  cópac  cpaipcneac 
connaóac  caióleac  caióbpeac  ceapcac 
bpucriiap  biaórhap  piannac  pleaóac 
pd  pmtíic  íap  mugaó  a  niapcaig. 


Cpeab  cuanna  cuappuilleac  cleapac 
cpeab  lormpac  lon^popcac  leapac, 
cpeab  comnleac  cuibpeannac  clannac 
-peab  lóoac  lócpannac  leacan. 


LX 

Ceac  oaomeac  oíomapac  bacac, 
ceac  buaóac  buaballac  bpacac, 
ceac  peolcac  póbapéac  pleapcac, 
Jopc  na  ciobapat)  cuinisce  an  ceallaig. 


Jopc  ^ldiiiac  ^dipceac  5-paipneac 
col^pdpa  congdipeac  caicrheac 
pmipcpeac  peompac  pómplac  peanca 
bpocallac  bpuióneac  bíomac  beannac. 

LXII 

lopcaó  úp  tjpnaigceac  eapcpac, 
íopcaó  pdrii  pldnlupac  pleagac, 
íopcaó  oil  poglamóa  pailgeac, 
lopcaó  speaónac  gaópac  spea^ac. 


ltiii,  1.  1  cópnac,  L.  1.  2  connat>ac,  L  ;  conacac,  M.  1.  4  mugca,  M. 
lix,  1.  1  cuana,  L;  cuanac,  M;  cuappuilceac,  L;  cuapuilleac,  M. 
1.    2,   in   M   line   4   comes  here.        lx,   1.    2   buaóballac,   L.  lxi,    1.    1 

Sappiceac,  L  ;  sáipeac,  M.    1.  2  colópapa  consaipeac  c.,  L  ;  colstíppa, 
M.     1.  4   bptnjjneac,  L,    M.  lxii,   1.  1  etc.   iopt>a5,   L;    ior>t>a,    M. 

1.  2  plánlapac,  M.     1.  3  paillseac,  L;  pcnl^eac,  M  ;  1.  4  gpéasac,  L. 

1  Craiftine,  a  celebrated  harper  in  the  reign  of  Labhraidh  Loingseach,  264-254  b.c» 
(O'Flaherty) ;  vide  Keating's  History,  n,  pp.  164-166. 
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Palace  loved  by  Craiftine,1  home  of  choirs  and  music, 
Wave-washed,  celebrated,  brilliant  and  attractive, 
Cosy,  hospitable,  vassal-crowded,  festive, 
Lies  in  darkness,  since  its  cavalier  hath  perished. 


Habitation  noble,  circular  and  artful, 
Habitation  lightsome,  full  of  camps  and  couches, 
Habitation  torch-lit,  filled  with  rations,  children, 
Habitation  spacious,  full  of  loads  and  lanterns. 

LX 

Home  of  many  people,  grandeur,  gorgeous  colours, 
Home  of  war-won  spoils,  of  clarions  and  banners, 
Home  of  soldiers,  youthful,  flesh -fed,  enterprising, 
Gort  na  Tiobarad,2  possession  of  the  household. 

lxi 
Gort3  resounding  with  the  din  of  neighing  horses, 
Where  roaring  cheers  were  heard  and  ancient  blades  were  shivered, 
With  rooms  and  windows  furnished  after  ancient  fashion, 
Luxurious,  palatial,  with  its  beams  and  turrets. 


Treasury,  where  prayers  ever  freshly  flourish, 
Treasury  of  spears,  of  soothing  cures  all-healing, 
Treasury  renowned  of  golden  rings  and  learning, 
Treasury  of  mirth,  of  hunting-packs  and  splendour. 

2  Gort  na  Tiobrad :  Gortnatubbred,  now  anglicized  Springfield,  the  castle  of 
Sir  Edward  Fitzgerald,  in  parish  of  Killagholehane,  barony  of  Glenquin.  James 
Fitzmaurice,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  defeated  the  English  under  Drury  and 
Malby  here  in  1579,  in  which  battle  the  English  lost  300  soldiers  and  thirty 
officers.  Of  the  old  castle  there  is  still  standing  a  very  perfect  square  tower.  It 
is  34  feet  by  2l£  feet,  the  walls  are  5  feet  thick  and  45  feet  high,  with  five  stories, 
the  second  of  which  is  vaulted  ;  the  windows  are  of  well-cut  stone  :  vide  Westropp, 
Ancient  Castles  of  County  Limerick,  Proc.  R.I. A.,  January,  1907,  p.  236,  §  370. 

3  Gort,  literally  a  field  or  glebe,  here  an  abbreviation  of  Gort  na  Tiobrad. 
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LXIII 

popaoip  cptjncac  ^lúineac  geamac 
pióceallac  uallac  uaicneac  eangac 
írmopéac  ólac  6pt>ac  alcpac 
luinneapóa  líoriica  líonrhap  larmac. 

LXIV 

t)únaó  bucmac  t>uapac  bpearnac, 
t)únaó  pciarhóa  pciacac  pcecmac, 
t>tjnaó  bpéaccac  béapcac  bain^ean 
t>únaó  t>paoiceac  bio^ac  c-peapac. 

LXV 

THtjp  múpcac  mongiiiucac  rnapcac 
bicnt>edrsac  cliabdnac  cpeapac 
cleapltjciiiap  capbupaó  ceacpac 
ppiomac  pló^ac  ppóllac  pleapac. 

LXVI 

pionnliop  ^pianac  ^iallac  ^lapac 
puballac  pldcac  pdipceac  peacac 
poilbip  paoiéeac  poillpeac  placac 
cupapfrac  cuacac  cpuacac  ceapac. 

LXTII 

poipgniom  órnpac  óiptmeac  alcac 
upcapac  aillpeac  aióbpeac  eaclac 
poinecmc-a  pnuaóac  puairhneac  peapcac 
muipeapac  rnaifrneac  rneaópac  mapcac. 

LXYIII 

piormliop  píoncac  paoilió  plaéac 
bpuineac  barhpac  beallpac  tmpcac 
I0T15  ldit>ip  náp  láaó  a  lacc  ap 
50  cup  éamoirm  ft'ei^ioti  aipci. 

Lxiii,  1.  1  fteanac,  M.     1.  'ó  ímipóeac,  M.  lxiv,  1.  1  bpeanaó,  M. 

1.   2   -pseacac,   L.  lxv,   1.    1   monnrhucac,    L.     1.    2   biabánaó,    M. 

1.  3  capptipac,  L.  1.  4  ppólaó,  L.  lxvi,  1.  2  puibilleaó,  M.  lxvii,  The 
adjectives  are  all  aspirated  in  M,  but  unaspirated  in  L.  1.  2  upgupcac,  M. 
1.  3  pomearma,  M;  poipéanba,  L.  1.  4  maio-neac,  L;  rhaio-neaó,  M. 
Lxviii,  1.  1  p.  p.  pvjigleae,  M.  1.  2  bpuirmeac,  M  ;  bapcac,  L.     1.  3 

laa&  a  lacca,  L ;  lá  ao-  lacc  ap,  M.    1.  4  beam  on,  L. 
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LXIII 

Covert  packed  with  trunks  and  boxes,  stairs  and  jewels, 

Where  chess  was  proudly  played  and  voices  rang  responsive, 

Used  to  games  and  quaffing,  fosterlings  and  orders,1 

Glistening  brilliant,  brightly  burnished,  stocked  with  sword-blades. 

LXIV 

Camp  of  companies,  of  poetry  and  prizes, 

Camp  attractively  adorned  with  shields  and  daggers, 

Camp  of  alms  and  fort  of  learned  compositions, 

Camp  of  druids,  all  enclosed  by  trenches  crowned  with  bushes. 

LXV 

Courtyard  redolent  of  bristly  swine  and  bullocks, 
Full  of  stir  and  uproar,  wicker  baskets,  girdles, 
Of  cattle,  of  carousals  and  athletic  contests, 
Of  bridles,  warlike  hostings,  satin  banners,  benches. 

LXVI 

Fair  fort  bright  and  sunny,  with  its  locks  and  pledges, 
Its  pets2  and  parks,  its  silver  plate  and  its  pavilions, 
With  its  witty  sages  and  its  brilliant  scions, 
With  its  cupboards,  goblets,  stacks  of  corn  antl  hampers. 

LXVII 

Building  bright  as  amber,  ordered  in  divisions, 
With  its  reckless  horseboys,  full  of  life  and  spirit, 
With  its  bands  of  beauty,  happy,  peaceful,  loving, 
And  its  merry  household,  early-rising,  brewing. 

LXVIII 

Fair  fort  famous  for  its  wines  and  princely  welcome, 
Embroidery  and  dances,  bright  beguiling  maidens, 
Mighty  ship,  whose  cargo  never  was  unloaded, 
Till  Eamonn  from  her  ruthlessly  at  length  was  taken. 

1  Orders,  the  different  grades  or  classes  of  society:  cf.  supra,  p.  108,  n. l  et 
seqq. 

2  Pets,  pet  animals.  The  medieval  noLles  in  Ireland  were  accustomed  to 
procure  from  foreign  parts  some  uncommon  animal,  often  a  monkey,  which  they 
kept  as  a  pet.  This  custom  is  exemplified  in  the  story  of  Tomás  an  apadh  :  vide 
supra,  p.  14-i,  n.  2. 
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LXIX 

"Do  bíoíp  ^dplaig  bdipt)  íp  bacai§ 
ip  epuagdin  i  pú^dnaib  peapca 
mm  an  n^éip  nap  béapui^  meabal 
t>d  n-óigpéip  pd  bópt>péip  an  balla. 


paipce  an  cpiuin  t)'iompin$  pe  n-a  aipling 
ip  aDcíceap  a  línce  ap  n-aibce, 
beapbdipge  1  leap^pdcaib  canaio 
acmupdn  05  apmdil  nac  aicnmi. 


IXXI 

Qcdit)  na  gleannca  í  ^cannclairi  ^aipre 
íp  cdit>  na  lia^a  liaca  ap  lapaó, 
acdio  cam  an  pdpai^  ap  ppealaó 
pd  ciac  1  ^ciaihaip  'p  1  ^cpeacaib. 


Lxxn 

Ged  5^eann  éaoin  50  cíopca  capcriiap 
íp  Jleann  bá  boóap  ^an  ponn  ^an  aiceap 
acd  hot  apt)  gan  bldié  ap  pcacaib 
^an  piaó  §an  íapcac  ^an  eanaó. 


lxix,  1.  1  bíotmoip,  M.  1.  4  a  balla,  L;  an  halla,  H.  jxx,  1.  1  epiun, 
M.  1.  2  at>  cícip,  M;  naibce,  L:  naibce,  M.  1.  3  leap^pacaib,  L; 
leapspaicib,  M;  canait)  (?),  M.  lxxi,  1.  2  na  háice  báca  ap  1.,  M. 

1.  3  rtíin  cm.  lí.     1.  4  ccpeacaib,  L.  lxxii,  1.  2  bogap,  M;  bógap,  L. 

1.  3  bótaipt»,  L  ;  bohápt) ;  pcapcaib,  M.    1.  4  anaó,  M  ;  ecmaó,  L. 


1  Another  reading  may  be  rendered  'hall-bench.' 

2  Fairche  an  Triuin :  Farrihy,  a  large  townland  lying  between  Gort  na  Tiobrad 
and  Tullylease,  about  one  mile  west  of  Dromcolliher,  parish  of  Killagholehane, 
barony  of  Glenquin.  The  words,  an  cpium — i.e.  of  the  brave  man — seem  to  be 
merely  an  epithet,  and  not  a  portion  of  the  proper  name. 
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LXIX 

One  might  oft  have  seen  there  children,  bards,  and  beggars, 
And  wretched  creatures  girdled  with  their  dry-straw  cinctures, 
Gathered  round  the  swan  of  uncleceptive  morals, 
Who  tended  all  of  them  along  the  wainscot1  seated. 


Fairche  an  Triuin2  hath  turned  to  dreamy  sadness 
And  its  ponds  are  seen  to  have  outlived  their  richness,3 
From  the  hillside  raths  they  chant  forth  certain  omens, 
The  taunting  keen  reproaches  of  an  unseen  army. 

LXXI 

The  valleys  are  enveloped  in  a  snare  of  sorrow 
And  the  flagstones4  grey  and  hoary  fiercely  burning ; 
The  produce  of  the  wilds  is  wasted  thin  and  drooping 
Eeneath  a  cloud  of  grief  in  gloomy  mist  and  tremors. 

LXlt 

Gleann  Chaoin5  is  parched  witli  drought  and  rendered  dry  and  thirsty, 
And  Gleann  dá  Bhodhar6   no  more  re-echoes  mirth  or  music; 
Both  Ard 7  without  a  blossom  left  upon  its  flowers 
Hath  lost  its  hunting,  fishing,  and  abundant  riches. 


3  The  translation  of  this  line  is  doubtful. 

4  Lia^a,  flagstones,  is  perhaps  the  same  as  heaca,  Lacka,  Upper  and  Lower, 
in  the  parish  of  Killagholehane,  barony  of  Glenquin.  The  variant  reading  of  ~S\ 
may  be  rendered,  "And  the  kilns  of  ruin  furiously  are  burning,"  which  is  moie 
tolerable. 

5  Gleann  Chaoin,  three  townlands,  one  in  the  parish  of  Killeedy  and  the  two 
others  in  the  parish  of  Monagay,  barony  of  Glenquin.  The  barony  borrowed 
its  name  from  them,  when  it  was  formed  into  a  separate  barony  by  the  Act 
of  6-7  William  IV. 

6  Gleann  dá  Bhodhar,  not  identified,  but  seemingly  some  glen  among  the 
mountains  in  the  south  of  the  barony  of  Glenquin. 

7  Both  Ard,  Bohard  in  the  parish  of  Kilmeedy,  barony  of  Connello  Upper,  near 
Tiree  Cross,  about  half-way  between  Kilmeedy  and  Dromcolliher. 
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LXXIII 

Gcó*  bunóc  cumó^ac  capra 
ó  Culaig  anuap  ?na  cuail  Oeacciig. 
an  pionnglaip  póp  iap  póó  1  peapcap 
íp  Cobap  an  £éió  ^an  leap  a  lacca. 

LXXIV 

Ocá  íaccac  íapmaip  íp  apaó, 
uallpapcac  cuanapca  íp  cailleac, 
peanlaoic  1  scanncaoip  íap  5cpapaó 
ip  ^ápca  piac  *na  óiaió  1  leaccaib. 

LXXV 

Jaip  ip  mó  po^nap  Don  anam. 
an  gáip  íp  lia  cpiallap  cum  leapa. 
^áip  cléipe  i  mbpéioeannaib  bpeaca 
05  Déanam  yite  an  cí  pena  aipceap. 

LXXVI 

Óp  cinnce  an  cpíoc  pan  5011  éapaó 
map  pémn  ap  ppéaiiiaib  an  peacaió, 
íp  5-an  dp  púil  a  húip  pe  haipi05. 
gaipim  leo  ma  óeoió  mo  pailm. 

LXXVII 

Cuipim  lé  mo  épé  'p  mo  paioip 
mo  plan  mo  cpáca  if  mo  palcaip 
mo  biaó  mo  bpiacpa  mo  beann< .   - 
'na  pli$e  5°  maoilmn  50c  maicip. 

lxxiii,  1.  2  cullaÓ,  M  ;  culca.  L:  cuail,  M;  cuaiU.  L.  I.  3  peapónaoi, 
M.     1.  4  geióe.  L.  lxxiw  J.  1  íapvhap,  L.     1.  2  cuarmapca.  L.     1.  3 

ccarmcaoip,  L.    1.  4  ^apta,  L:  5<5ipre,  M;  a  leacraib.  L;  aip 
lxxv,  1.  3  mbpéiDimb,  M.     1.  4  piúe.  L;  píc,  M:  aipreap.  M;  acaip,  L. 
lxxvi.   1.    2.   peacaó,   L,   M.    1.   3  himp,   L;    naipicc,    M;    haipv: 
1.  4  saiprmm.  M.       Lxxvrr,  1.  1  \é  óm  cpoióc.  L.   1.  2  pailcip,  M:  Sailcaip. 
L.     1.  3bia.  L,  M.     I.éflige,  M. 

1  Bunóc:  the  river  Bunoke,  ■  tributary  of  the  Daoil   fvid.  sup.,  p.  151,  n.  3). 
It  rises  at  Barnagh  Hill,  and  flows  through    Killeedy,  and  joins  the    I1 
couple  of  miles  above  Mahoonagh. 

2  Tulagh,  not  identified.  The  name  would  be  anglicized  Tully.  The  word 
means  'a  hill,'  and  from  the  context  it  would  seem  to  be  the  bill  where  the  river 
Bunóc  rises.     Perhaps  Barnagh  Hill  is  meant. 

3  Fionngblais,  not  identified.     The  name  of  this  stream  would  be  anglicized 
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Lxxnr 
The  winding  Bunóc,1  which  meanders  down  from  Tulach,2 
Is  nothing  but  a  twining  line  of  misty  columns, 
The  Fionnghlais3  hath  been  likewise  changed  to  barren  dryness, 
And  Tobar  an  Ghéidh4  is  left  without  a  lease  of  liquid. 

LXXIV 

Sobbing  are  the  orphaned,  groaning  are  the  lackeys, 
Shrieking  are  the  women-folk  and  the  retainers, 
Crippled  are  old  warriors  oppressed  and  shrunken, 
And  cawing  are  the  ravens  for  him  from  the  tombstones. 

ixxv 
The  cry  which  best  of  all  doth  serve  the  soul  departed, 
The  cry  which  most  of  all  conduces  to  its  profit, 
The  cry  of  clerics  clad  in  varicoloured  vestments 
Is  winning  peace  and  solace  for  him  from  his  Father. 

LXXVI 

Since  that  fate  without  escape  hath  been  determined 
33  y  sentence  passed  upon  the  roots5  of  sinful  action, 
And  since  from  earth  we  can  expect  no  restitution 
"With  them  for  him  I  sing  my  psalm  of  intercession. 

lxxvii 
Along  with  it  I  send  my  Credo  and  my  Pater, 
My  valediction,  office,  hours,  and  psalter,6 
Aly  vows  and  my  Beati7  and  my  benediction 
On  its  journey  to  the  summit  of  all  goodness. 

Finglas.    It  seemed  to  be  a  tributary  of  the  Bunóc,  or  of  the  Daoil  in  the  south  of 
the  barony  of  Glenquin. 

i  Tobar  an  Ghéidh,  not  identified,  but  evidently  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  last  two  or  three  places  mentioned.  "There  is  a  Loch  an  Ghéidh  in  the 
mountains  about  three  miles  from  Broadford  to  the  west.  I  have  not  heard  the 
name  Tobar  an  Ghéidh,  but  the  two  places  may  be  identical  "  (Dr.  TTall). 

5  Adam  and  Eve,  the  meaning  being  that  by  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  death 
was  brought  into  the  world  (cf.  Gen.  ii.  17,  hi.  3). 

6  As  "hours"  means  the  canonical  hours  of  the  Divine  Office,  the  Psalter  here 
mentioned  is  more  likely  Psaltair  Mhuire,  the  Psalter  or  Rosary  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary. 

7  Beati,  Psalm  cxviii,  Beati  immaculati,  which  is  recited  daily  in  the  Divine 
Office  at  Prime  and  the  little  hours.  The  same  word  is  occasionally  employed 
in  Iitsh  to  denote  the  Beatitudes  of  the  Gospel,  but  it  is  then  usually  accompanied 
by  some  word  which  thus  restricts  and  determines  its  meaning. 
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LXXVJII 

Juiónn  úipe  íp  uriila  na  n-eappal 
íp  naoiiiéacc  aonucclaig  Gnna, 
a  óúcpacc  pém  a  céim  gan  camaó 
íp  pdip  íopa  t)á  óíDean  ap  óamainc. 

LXXIX 

Q  CpionóiD  íp  píopcomaccac  paicpm 
Dípli£  íp  Dípig  gan  Deacaip 
an  péinmó  t>á  noémim  an  aipce 
anonn  50  longpopc  an  beaca.     Amen. 

LXXX 

lp  com^ib  a  óia  an  cia  pe  ndp  óealaig 
acd  beo,  íp  áp  noócap  ma  glacaib, 
í  péirhe  1  peancion  'p  1  peaparii 
í  gcltjcpuic  1  ^cúpam  'p  i  ^ceannap. 

LXXXI 

Q  hópca  glópitiaip  na  n-aingeal, 
dp  liaig  ón  liaiham  pi  leaping, 
<con5>naió  íp  cuiiiDaig  íp  cai^il 
oigpe  an  cpém  ^an  bémi  gan  bapcaó. 

LXXXII 

gan  biaiiiaip  íappaim  íp  aiccnn 
ap  gpápaib  dgmapa  an  peapcaig 
m'oigpe  5poióe  na  t)aoile  Daca 
Do  éabaipc  1  n-am  anall  ó  "Nan cup, 

LXXXIII 

'S  a  cup  cpáic  1  n-dóbaió  a  aicpeac 
1  paoippe  a  pmnpip  gan  eapnaiii, 
íp  é  pcóllpap  Don  pcóe  gac  pcannail 
Sedn  na  puppamne  an  pioipe  peannac. 


lxxviii,  1.  2  aonuccaicc,  M.  1.  4  0105cm,  L;  oíon  corrected  to  Óíbean, 
M;  ap  óeairmin,  L.  lxxix,  1.  1  paicpinc,  M.  1.  2  bíopaióip  bíbriig,  M. 
1.  3  nbeirio-im,  L  ;  nbécmann,  M.  M  ends  here,  aud  L  is  my  only  Ms.  for  the 
next  twenty  ranns.  lxxx,  v  1.  3  cpanuis. 

1  Anna,  mother  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Iviary. 

-  A  variant  reading  means  "  to  protect  him  from  the  demon." 


Daoil,  the  river  Deel,  vide  supra,  p.  151, 
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LXXVIII 

I  pray  the  chaste  humility  of  the  Apostles, 
The  sanctity  of  Mary,  Anna's1  only  daughter, 
His  own  religious  life,  his  course  undeviating, 
And  Jesus'  Passion  to  protect  him  from  damnation.2 

LXXIX 

0  Trinity,  most  truly  mighty  to  contemplate, 
Take  unto  Thyself  and  guide  without  misfortune 
The  noble  chief  for  whom  I  make  this  composition, 
Over  to  the  camp  of  everlasting  ages.     Amen. 

LXXX 

And  do  Thou,  0  God,  continue  him  who  strayed  not, 
"Who  lives  and  in  whose  hands  are  all  our  expectations, 
Still  in  all  his  former  grace,  esteem,  position, 
In  fame  of  beauty,  vigilance,  and  lordly  power. 

LXXXI 

0  ye  hosts  of  glory,  angel  choirs  of  heaven, 

Assist  in  this  extremity  our  kind  physician, 

Guard  him  and  preserve  him,  spare,  defend,  and  shelter 

The  air  of  heavenly  bliss  from  injury  and  ruin. 

LXXXII 

Openly  I  beg  and  pray  without  concealment 
That  through  the  wonder-working  God's  transcendent  graces 
The  noble  heir  of  beauteous  Da  oil,3  the  charming  river, 
Be  brought  in  time  to  us  from  Mantes4  across  the  ocean, 

LXXXIII 

Back  at  last  unto  the  mansion  of  his  fathers, 
Restored  without  defect  to  his  ancestral  freedom. 
'Tis  he  will  scour  the  score  from  all  reproachful  slander, 
The  real  Seán  na  Sursainne,5  the  star-bright  hero. 

4  Nantes  in  France,  where  Sir  John  Fitzgerald,  the  son  and  heir  of  the 
deceased  Sir  Eamonn,  then  was,  perhaps  for  his  education. 

5  Seán  na  Sursainne,  John  of  the  surcingle,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Seán 
Callainne,  John  of  Callainn  (for  whom  vide  supra,  p.  141,  n. l),  and  the  wife  of 
0  Coilleán,  chief  of  Claonghlais,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Fitzgeralds  of  Claonghlais. 
The  name  Sean  na  Sursainne  is  here  applied  by  the  poet  to  Sir  Seiin,  son  of  the 
deceased  baronet,  Sir  Eamonn. 
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LXXXIV 

t)o  óeoin  an  cpócaipig  cpeabaip 
ciocpaió  na  napal  an  opeasam 
D'póipián  óipne  50  haclarii 
le  puapcailc  map  Cuacal  Ceaóemap. 

lxxxv 

lp  é  pillpeap  apíp  na  paca, 

if  é  có^pap  an  cóca  laccna, 

if  é  cpíonpap  ap  cpíon  oon  cpannaig, 

>p  é  puai^peap  uabap  ip  aióip. 

LXXXVI 

lp  é  úcpap  úgoaip  na  n-appacc 
bíop  peam  caob  'na  maopaib  cacaip, 
íp  é  piompa  bup  ciume  cleaccaó, 
if  é  íocpap  m'  íoca  pe  peaceiiiam. 

LxxxYii 
léi5peao  Don  léiDbile  peapca 
íp  ^uiópeao  Cpíopc  50  Díocpa  mi  leabaió 
pd  péigcioc  an  cé  pm  do  ceapcuig 
'f  do  éabaipc  an  beo  cap  bócna  ballaig. 

LXXXVIII 

Cpíocami  Don  laoió  pe,  mo  leariiap, 
510Ó  cpuag  liom  puainne  na  paipe, 
Duppan  cúp  na  Dcpúp  a^  Dcpapaó, 
Duppan  é  íp  a  céile  ap  pcaipeaó.     Finis. 

LXXXIX 

Duppan  éa^  éamoinn  nnc  Comáip  Cann 
uppa  léip  éipeaccac  puppánca  pionn. 

an  cupaó  caorii  glépnuigce  sucápo  5I11171 

do  óul  1  scpé  aoéapamn  ^up  Diombáió  liom. 

lxxxix,  1.  2  p.p.    1.  3  an  c.  c  gleapmngte  5.  5. 


1  Dragon,  vide  supra,  p.  52,  n.  2. 

2  Tuathal  Teachtmhar,  vide  supra,  p.  121,  n.4. 

3  Saffron- coloured  kilts  are  here  mentioned  as  a  distinctive! v  Irish  dres? 
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LXXXIV 

By  the  will  of  God,  all-merciful  and  prudent, 
Shall  come  the  generous  descendant  of  the  dragon1 
To  bring  to  all  of  us  relief  and  prompt  assistance, 
Releasing  us,  as  formerly  did  Tuathal  Teachtmhaiv 

LXXXV 

'Tis  he  who  will  bring  back  with  him  success  and  blessings, 
'Tis  he  who  will  restore  again  the  kilts  of  saffron,3 
'Tis  he  who  will  extirpate  every  tree  that  withered, 
'Tis  he  who  arrogance  and  obloquy  will  banish. 

LXXXVI 

'Tis  he  will  tuck  and  card  all  those  master  monsters, 
Who  dog  my  footsteps  ever,  money-questing  bailiffs, 
'Tis  he  will  be  to  me  in  intercourse  most  gentle, 
'Tis  he  will  freely  pay  for  me  my  thirst's  bill  weekly. 

LXXXVH 

I  shall  cease  to  speak  now  of  the  mighty  hero, 

And  from  my  couch  shall  pray  to  Christ  with  earnest  fervour, 

That  He  may  give  relief  to  him4  who  hath  departed, 

And  bring  the  living  one5  across  the  convex  ocean. 

LXXXVIII 

My  lay  so  long  and  tedious  now  at  length  I  finish, 

Yet  he,  the  prop  of  vigilance,  excites  my  pity  ! 

Alas !  that  he,  the  leader  of  the  troops,  lies  shrivelled  ; 

Alas !  that  he  and  his  true  spouse  are  separated.         Finis. 

LXXXIX 

Alas  for  the  death  of  Sir  Earnonn  mac  Thoruáis  Chaim,6 
The  pillar  conspicuous,  powerful,  staunch  and  fair, 

The  kind  knight  of  elegant  form  and  of  loud  clear  voice 
Consigned  to  the  clay,  I  must  say  how  his  loss  I  feel. 

4  Sir  Eamonn  mac  Gearailt. 

5  Sir  Seán  mac  Gearailt. 

6  Tomás  Cam,  father  of  Sir  Eamonn,  was  living  in  the  year  1624,  when  he- 
was  pardoned  for  having  alienated  Gortintubhrid  Castle  by  trust  deed  in  the  year 
1614  to  Theobald,  Lord  Castleconnell,  and  Tirlogh  oge  O'Brien  for  use  of  Slany 
Fitzgerald  alias  O'Brien,  his  wife;  vide  Westropp,  Ancient  Castles  of  the  Count  \ 
Limerick,  p.  23G,  $  370,  Pioc.  R.I. A.,  January,  1907. 
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xc 
Scup  bon  5é<5  gpéasaig  ndp  gpíopdil  cill 

'p  ndp  bpip  a  pcéirii  aonaig  nd  a  niacdrii  nnonn, 
cuiple  ^éap  éiplmg  íp  uccldn  gmti 

^up  gum  an  péi^  péiéleann  na  bpiobdn  bpionn. 

xci 
Óp  cuppanui  cpéic  b'éift-neac  boccán  binn 

'p  nac  cluice  clé  béapap  bon  giollcdn  510II 
a  líluipe,  péió  péinnió  an  apdin  cplnn 

50  lump  nbé  n^léigil  íp  polldin  ponn.      Amen. 

Qn  peap  céatma  oióce  a  a&laicre  ap  Slio^e. 

XCII 

Q  §eapalcai5  a  Capaéaig  'p  a  Caipbpianai^ 
'p  a  óeannacaip  na  n-anbpann  bo  ^aipcbiaéaó, 
íp  anacpac  an  pa^aipne  bon  lagiaé  pe 
t)0  rhapbóul  1  ^capbab  t>on  6ap  eliapac. 

XCIII 

TTTanaiceap  00  banalcpa  50  meapciallac 

'p  a  hanbpainne  05  ceannapaic  le  cneabliacaib. 

Do  íiiaicine  50  banaiiiail  05  bapiaccaig 

'p  00  leacuigce  t)d  leapsaib  05  leacpiapao. 

XCIV 

Oon  gappaió  pi  it>  leanariiain  íp  neaiiigpianaé 
t)o  ihapcacap  pá  pcamalaib  1  gcapc  ciapca, 
a  éacbile  ba  ceannapac  1  í^al^liaóaib, 
ip  r'eaépaó  pd  gaoapac  1  n-ampiacaib. 

xc,  1.  3  nd  rhacárh.  xci,  1.  2  510UCCÍ11.     1.  3  peinnioó.     1.  4  nsleisil. 

xciv,  1.  3  catbille.    1.  4  teacriaió. 


Scion  of  Greece,  that  is,  a  Geraldine  or  Fitzgerald;   vide  supra,  p.  146, 


11. 


-  Slioghe,  not  identified,  if  indeed  it  be  a  place-name.  The  word,  however, 
seems  corrupt.  We  know  from  R.  xix  of  the  present  poem  that  Sir  Earaonn  was 
buried  at  the  Abbey  of  Eas  Geibhtine,  Askeaton. 
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To  part  with  this  scion  of  Greece,1  who  oppressed  no  church, 
Nor  injured  its  festive  array  nor  its  clerics  vowed, 

'Tis  ruin  both  riskful  and  sharp,  and  a  sore  heart-load, 

How  the  keen  pang  hath  wounded  the  woodbine  of  fairest  veins. 

xci 

Since  this  is  a  blow  to  enfeeble  and  crush  us  poor, 

And  no  juggling  which  will  for  the  wagerer  win  a  stake, 

Guide,  0  Mary  propitious,  the  warrior  graceful-greaved 

To  heaven,  God's  isle  fair  and  bright,  where  reigns  perfect  bliss. 

The  night  of  his  burial  at  Slioghe2  idem  cecinit. 
XCII 

0  descendant  of  Gerald,  of  Cárthach  and  Brian  of  Cas,3 
0  bond,  who  together  didst  bind  and  sustain  the  weak, 
'Tis  revelry  wretched  and  racking  to  this  weak  land 
Thy  corpse  in  a  wagon  gone  forth  to  the  thronged  Eas.4 

xcin 
It  afflicts  me  to  see  thy  kind  nurse  with  her  mind  distraught, 
As  her  weakness  keeps  writhing  and  struggling  with  painful  sobs, 
Like  women  thy  clansmen  are  moaning  and  beating  hands, 
While  inclined  to  the  slopes  of  the  hillside  thy  tombstones  stand. 

xciv 
On  the  youthful  retainers,  who  follow  thee,  shines  no  sun  ; 
In  darkness  and  gloom  ride  thy  horsemen  with  black-plumed  casques; 
Thou,  battle-prop,  mighty  commander  in  valour's  strife, 
How  thy  squadrons  are  gagged  by  these  debts  of  excessive  pain. 


:i  Sir  Éamonn  was  son  of  Mary  Mac  Carthy,  and  O'Brien  blood  flowed  in  his 
veins  as  well  as  that  of  the  Fitzgeralds.  Gerald  was  father  of  Maurice  fitz  Gerald, 
who  accompanied  Strongbow  to  Ireland.  This  Maurice  was  the  ancestor  of  all  the 
Fitzgeralds  of  Ireland.  Cárthach  Caisil  was  ancestor  of  the  MacCarthys  ;  vide 
supra,  p.  28,  n.  3.  Cormac  Cas,  a  quo  Dal  gCais,  was  a  remote  ancestor  of  King 
Brian,  founder  of  the  O'Brien  clan. 

4  The  thronged  Eas,  or  the  Eas  of  clerks,  clerics,  Eas  Geibhtine,  Askeaton  ; 
yide  supra,  p.  145,  n.2,  and  p.  150,  n.  -. 

N   2 
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xcv 


Gcdio  peapcupaió  calnia  50  plaicóiacpac 
íp  eaglaip  ap  rneapbull  1  nibeapc  piagaloa, 
acá  peapbap  ^ac  peannma  le  bamcpiacaib 
pd  c'aipcioppa  50  paipce  na  bpeap  nt)iaóa. 


XCVI 


lp  peap^ac  na  pallum^eaca  oacciapa 

Do  óealbuig  an  acuippe  uim  at>  gealpianaib, 

apgain  an  ceappbai^  do  óeapc  íaóca. 

íp  ní  lagpaine  t>on  bal^aipe  bpeacpiabac. 


XCVII 


ba  meanmac  00  macnaip  1  meapc  cpiaice 
íp  ba  capéanac  do  cabapcap  1  óceac  piapéa. 
t)o  b'anaipeac  1  macaipe  t>o  riiacpliapao 
ntíp  óaingne  pe  cpannDoipe  cneapiapamn. 


XCVIII 


Oá  Dcaip^innpe  caipbe  Do  glanrinannaig 

íp  c'aéapóa  do  peacaipeacc  1  meapbpiacpaib 

Do  b'ealacam  50  n-aipbe  mo  leatiipiaóain 

'p  5iip  ceannacaó  ón  ea^nani  a  n-aiccpiacpaó. 

xcix 
Ó'p  Deapbca  Do  maipbne  nac  leacpiaDpamn 
Dom  ainbpiop  50m  anabaib  an  beapciappaió 
accumgmi  ^an  eapcuine  ^an  aiéciapaó 
le  hain^lib  50  papacap  Do  ceapcpciaraó.         A  men. 

Op  a  íhac  oispeacca  .1.  Sip  Seán  bo  bi  1  Nancup  an  uaip  pin,  1666. 
Oáibt  6  bpuabaip  ccc.  (L):  Oáibi  mac  (sic)  bpuabaip  ccr.  bo  Seaman 
mac  5eaPai^c  -1-  cigeapna  na  Claon^luipe  (m). 

c 
t)o  gpdpaib  poippe  an  coipgin  cpoeaipig 
ní  bdiópió  cuile  'p  ní  cuicpe  le  cóipneacaib, 
ní  cpdigpio  cinneap  ní  niuippiD  beoéml^, 
ap  nodil  1  n-ionaiD  50  bpille  Ddp  bpóipijcin. 

xcv,   1.    1    peapcuppaió.  xcvi,    1.    2   bealb-.      1.    3   ceappbois. 

xi  vii,  1.  1  bub.  1.  4  cpannboipe.  xcix,  1.  1  leg.  liiapbna  ?    1.  4 

pupcap.  c,  1.    1    cuipi^nn,   m  :    cuipigin,   C  ;    coipgin,   L.      1.  2 
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xcv 
Manly  and  valorous  knights  are  in  prince-caused  grief, 
And  distracted  its  ritual  solemn  the  church  neglects ; 
Each  princess  hath  tasted  the  sourness  of  every  song, 
Ar  thy  journeying  forth  to  the  parish  of  pious  men.i 

xcvi 
Vexatious  to  see  are  the  draperies  colour-black, 
"Which  sorrow  hath  woven  around  all  thy  foot-tracks  bright  ; 
'Tis  a  loss  to  the  cearrbhach2  that  eye  of  thine  closed  in  death, 
Nor  is  any  relief  now  obtained  by  the  motley  rough. 

xcvii 
Cheerful  thy  revelry  was  amidst  princely  lords, 
And  kind  were  the  gifts  in  the  guest-room  thou  didst  dispense  ; 
Thy  cuishes  were  gainful  of  honour  on  battle-plain, 
For  no  bands  ever  circled  more  firmly  an  iron-girt  oak. 

xcvnr 
Have  I  tried  to  allege  all  the  worth  of  thy  talents  pure, 
Aud  describe  thy  ancestral  estate  in  words  duly  weighed ; 
My  witness  insipid  hath  been  but  an  essay  gapped, 
Bought  at  the  price  of  resifting  from  learned  art. 

xcix 
Since  'twas  certain  I  could  not  half  fitly  thy  death-song  sing, 
And  only  my  ignorance  raw  would  attempt  the  feat ; 
I  beg  that  without  either  curse  or  renewed  distress 
Thou  be  safely  escorted  by  angels  to  Paradise.         Amen. 

To  his  son  and  heir  Sir  John  Fitzgerald,  Lord  of  Claonghlais,  who  was  in  Xantes 
at  that  time,  1666,  David  0  Bruadair  cecinit : 

c 

By  the  powerful  grace  of  the  Lord  God  all-merciful 

AVave  shall  not  drown  him  nor  thunderbolts  strike  him  down, 

Disease  shall  not  waste  him  nor  live  sword-points  slaughter  him, 

Till  back  to  his  place  for  our  help  come  our  fated  one. 


bditpio,  m;   cnicpio,  m.     I.  4  aip,   Mss.  ;   an  íoniao,  m;  an  íonaio,  L  ; 
bpillit),  m. 


1  That  is,  to  heaven. 

2  Cearrbhar-h :  vide  supra,  p.  97,  n.  !. 
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ci 
Sdpaó  lemb  bup  cemnibe  cópanna 
oo  pdgbaó  linne  map  cime  pe  cpóbile, 
a  mdcaip  miocaip  'p  a  buime  na  lió^acca, 
cdpcuig  uime  pan  íomlucc  póplannac. 

cn 
5an  bedpna,  a  TÍluipe,  cap  conapa  an  cópca  cuip 
le  pdbap  puipmne  an  pioipe  leoganca, 
Sedn  na  puppamne  pcuippeap  ^ac  eolcuipe 
t>on  gndc^opc  goipceap  ón  bciobapaib  t>cócapai£. 

cm 
Qn  lá  hoc  luigpeap  cum  loin^e  pe  lóbaipeacc 
cldcuig  cuipm  na  cuinne  íp  a  cóiceapcal, 
bon  cpdile  piopma  nd  pulam^  pe  peocannaib 
50  bcdip  an  cupac  cap  cmmpaib  an  ceobuinne. 

civ 
T)áp  ngdip  gan  mniiie  pcuipeam,  a  coiiuippana, 
íp  dileam  cumap  na  cpuinne  50  corhnaióceac, 
an  pdip  boconnaipc  t>dp  ^cioncaib  1  ^corh^apaib 
pdp  gcdipbib  uile  bo  cuilleam  a  pognaiiia. 

cv 
po&nam  cpéacc  émmic  an  acap  neámóa 
50  bpóipe  mé  ap  óéine  mo  óeap^ndiiiat), 
an  póip  pi  1  bplé  an  cpaogail  ap  anabdpaib 
íp  ^ac  cnó  ntíp  caoc  paopaó  t>dp  mapbdnaib.    Ainen. 


ci,  1.  1  cinnibe,  m.    1.  2  pásbab,  m  ;  le  cpóibile,  m.      1.  4  cápcuió,  m  ; 
pm,  m.  en.  This  rann  comes  after  the  following  one  in  m.     1.  2  pcíóbap,  m. 

1.  3  puippcnrme,  L.  cm,  1.  1  nac,  L,  m  ;  le  Iditnpeacc,  m.  1.  2  cldcaib 
cuipim,  m.  1.  3  na  puilmn,  m.  1.  4  ciubpaib,  L;  ceóiiiuinne,  m; 
ceobume,  L.  civ,  1.  1  psuipim,  m;  pguipiom,  L.     1.  2  dilim,  m; 

diliom,  L;  cptnnse,  L.  cv,  1.  1  aenrmc,  m,  0.     1.  2  bpóipib,  m,  0. 

1.  3  6n  cpaogail  aip  cmabdpmb,  m.    1.  4  psac  cnóó,  m,  0. 
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ci 
Stronger  shall  signs  grow,  this  cliild  if  we  gratify, 
Left  to  our  care  like  a  captive  with  battle-chief ; 
0  Mother  of  gentleness,  Nurse  of  virginity, 
To  this  suffering  nation  send  succour  on  that  account. 

en 
O'er  the  coast-raging  sea,  Mary,  bring  without  accident 
Uy  the  favouring  help  of  the  crew  the  knight  lion-like, 
Seán  of  the  surcingle,1  destined  to  banish  grief 
From  the  dearly  loved  Gort,2  which  is  named  from  the  causeway-spring. 

cm 
On  the  day  when  he  starts  for  the  ship-freighted  cargoful, 
Calm  the  loud  din  of  the  ocean  waves  mustering  ; 
Permit  not  the  sea  to  be  rent  by  fierce  hurricanes, 
Till  the  bark  safely  glide  o'er  the  edge  of  the  misty  flood. 

civ 
O  neighbours,  henceforth  I  desist  from  my  bootless  cry, 
And  pray  the  strong  Lord  of  the  universe  ceaselessly, 
Who  in  His  Passion  did  meet  our  sins  face  to  face, 
Through  the  price  of  Whose  service  may  all  our  friends  benefit. 

cv 

May  the  beneficial  service  of  the  wounds  of  God  the  Father's  only 

Son 
Help  me  and  release  me  from  the  rage  of  my  infuriated  enemies, 
Shield  from  deadly  violence  all  those  who  are  assaulted  by  this  hostile 

world, 
And  save  our  dear  departed  ones,  unless  they  be,  like  hollow  nuts, 

salvation-void. 

1  Seán  na  Sursainne  ;  vide  supra,  p.  175,  n.  5. 

2  Gort,  Gortna  Tiobrad,  literally  Springfield  ;  vide  supra,  p.  167,  n.  2. 
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xv.— a  hósaili  émgeas  pine 

Dnam  Leanbmóeacr  Sip  Seám  line  5eapQ1^r- 

Ciiconnacc  6  Oálai^  ccr. 

[As  the  preceding  poem  is  the  first  composition  of  David  0  Bruadair  which 
refers  to  the  Fitzgeralds  of  Claonghlais,  Co.  Limerick,  and  as  many  of  his  later 
poems  are  addressed  to  Sir  John  Fitzgerald,  the  heir  and  successor  of  Sir  Edmond 
Fitzgerald,  I  shall  give  here  a  hitherto  unpublished  poem  by  Cuchonnacht 
0  Dalaigh,  in  order  to  complete  somewhat  the  history  of  Sir  John  Fitzgerald. 
The  poem  is  found  in  a  Ms.  of  Eoghan  0  Caoimh,  now  preserved  in  the  R.I. A., 
where  it  is  registered  as  23  M  30.  In  this  Ms.,  p.  51,  it  is  inscribed  : 
Ciiconnacc  6  Dalai  5  ccr.  Dnam  leanbrjic-eacca  Sip  Seáin  riiic 
§eapailc,  i.e.  poem  on  the  infancy  (or  birth)  of  Sir  John  Fitzgerald  by 
Cuchonnacht  0  Dálaigh.  The  poem  is  undated  ;  and  I  have  not  found  the  dates 
either  of  the  birth  of  Sir  John  or  of  the  marriage  of  his  parents.  Judging,  how- 
ever, by  the  birth-dates  of  some  of  the  immediate  relations  of  the  family,  it  would 
seem  that  Sir  John  Fitzgerald  was  born  about  1630-1640.  For  instance,  Sir 
Edmond  Fitzgerald's  first  cousin  Donogh  MacCarthy,  Earl  of  Clancarty,  who 
died  the  year  before  Sir  Edmond,  was  born  in  1594,  and  Donogh' s  son  Cormac 
MacCarthy,  the  second  cousin  of  Sir  John  Fitzgerald,  was  born  1634  (vide  supra, 
introduction  to  poem  XI,  Ni  beo  'eipe  cap  éip  DonncaiÓ).  Arguing  from  the 
genealogies  of  other  relations,  we  should  arrive  at  about  the  same  date.  Making 
all  allowance  for  the  difference  of  descent,  it  would  seem  that  Sir  Edmond' s  heir 
must  have  been  born  before  1640,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  principal 
theme  of  the  following  poem  is  the  youthfulness  of  Sir  John's  parents.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  likely  that  Sir  John  was  born  before  1630,  since  he  was  still 

I 

Q  hógaib  éipgeap  pine 

^ndé  piarh  t>o  péip  paipcine, 

nac  éabcpécm  a  pleacca  poin 
céabppéarh  gac  ealca  an  ó^baió. 

ii 
t)á  scpemceap  o'eol  gac  aicme 
6  16  Crimea  an  céatmiaicne 

nó  ip  meapaigce  móib  na  pean 

615  peanaicpe  na  pinnpeap. 
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Genethfiacum  on  Sir  John  Fitzgerald  of  Claonghlais. 

By  Cuchonnacht  0  Dálaigh. 

active  enough  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  wars  in  Flanders,  at  the  close  of  the 
century.  The  absence  also  of  any  reference  in  this  poem  to  the  war  in  Ireland, 
which  lasted  from  1641  to  1652,  would  seem  to  prove  that  it  was  composed  some 
time  previous  to  the  year  1641. 

Other  poems  of  Cuchonnacht  0  Dálaigh  still  unpublished  are  extant  in  Mss., 
and  this  beautiful  little  poem,  which  is  here  published,  will,  I  hope,  prove 
interesting  as  a  specimen  of  his  poetic  powers.  David  0  Bruadair  seems  to 
have  known  Cuchonnacht  personally.  At  any  rate  he  was  acquainted  with 
Cúchonnacht's  children,  to  whom  he  at  a  later  date  addressed  a  short  poem,  which 
begins  O'aicle  na  bpileaó  n-napal. 

The  metre  of  this  poem  is  called  Oeibioe,  and  it  is  the  most  common  of  the 
classical  metres.  Each  line  is  heptasyllabic,  and  the  number  of  the  syllables  in 
the  final  word  of  each  of  the  even  lines  exceeds  the  number  of  the  syllables  in  the 
final  word  of  each  of  the  odd  lines  by  one.  The  numerous  rules  of  this  difficult 
metre  are  described  elsewhere.  This  poem  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  metre. 
It  is  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  great  accuracy  with  which  these  rules  are 
here  observed,  and  especially  to  the  triple  internal  rhymes  in  the  concluding 
couplet  of  every  rann.] 

I 

Clans  spring  ever  from  the  young, 

According  to  prophetic  lore  ; 

Not  the  weaklings  of  a  race 

But  youth  is  every  tribe's  first  root. 

ii 

If  believed  be  tribal  talcs, 

Since  first  a  family  was  formed, 

The  oaths  of  seers  are  either  vain 
Or  young  the  ancient  parents  were.* 


1  Keating  quotes  the  Hebrew  tradition  as  read  in  the  Polychronicon  for  the 
statement  that  Adam  was  fifteen  years  old  when  Cain  and  his  sister  Calmana  were 
born,  thirty  when  Abel  and  his  sister  Delbora  were  born,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  when  Seth  was  born:  vide  Keating,  History,  vol.  i,  p.  132. 
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in 

Jibe  le  a  bppíc  piop  a  pcéal 
bun  pleacca  na  pé  scinéal 

bon  cpéaO  00  óéimon'i  'oeagla 

éinpeap  géa^  a  nsinearhna. 


IV 

Q  oceacc  ó  ó^aib  cap  aip 
cleaccaó  píop  í  noiaió  óilécaip 

do  nóp  an  ^éi^pleacca  a]\  5m 

cop  céiOceacca  gac  cinib. 

v 
Uaca  cap  ói^e  a  n-aoipi 
^inceap  ppéaih  gac  popaoipi 

'na  coibéim  oppa  ní  an 

coiléin  lonna  na  leo§an. 

VI 

Ó  íocpaib  pcípaiO  niaigpe 
a  meap  éipgm  tísóaipge 

aipge  gac  pleacca  map  pin 

na  haibne  05  ceacc  ó  cabpib. 

TII 

Gcaip  peanbeac  an  pence 
niaiOean  niácaip  ^piaiilchce 

pealb  50c  oeipbpme  iia  óeoig 

leanb  cemnbile  ^ac  cineoil. 

in,  1.  1  sióbe.    1.  3  Óeainiorh.         vi,  1.  2  ásóaipge.        vn,  1   2  mácap. 


1  Six  tribes,  the  six  colonies  which  occupied  Ireland,  as  enumerated  by  Keating, 
History,  vol.  1,  viz.  :— Ceasair  (pp.  140-146),  Parthalón  (pp.  156-172),  Clann 
Neiniheadli  (pp.  172-188),  Fir  Bolg  (pp.  188-200),  Tuath  Dé  Danaun  (pp.  202- 
224),  Clann  Mileadh  (pp.  224  et  seqq.).  The  temporary  occupation  of  the  country 
by  theFomhórai;i;h  (I.e.,  pp.  178-184)  is  not  considered  by  Irish  historians  to  have 
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in 

For  him  who  hath  the  stories  conned 

Of  the  six  tribes' *  origin, 

At  the  parting  of  each  race 

One  begetting  branch  stands  forth. 


Thenceforward  from  the  young  they  came, 
Such  is  nature's  constant  mode, 

Like  the  race-begetting  branch. 

Begins  the  first  of  every  sept. 


From  them  despite  their  youthful  age 
Begotten  is  each  forest's  youth,2 

Nor  hath  any  slur  remained 

Upon  the  lions'  warlike  whelps. 

VI 

From  the  spawn  the  salmon  spring, 
From  acorns  rise  the  rugged  oaks, 

Such  the  sign  of  every  race — 

Rivers  flowing  from  the  founts. 

VII 

The  swarm  is  father  to  the  bees, 

Morn  is  mother  to  bright  day. 

A  future  tribe's  true  treasure  is 
The  youthful  founder  of  the  race. 

been  a  real  conquest  or  colonization  of  Ireland  ;  otherwise  we  should  omit  Ceasair, 
and  insert  the  Fomhóraig  after  Claim  Neimheadh  in  the  above  list. 

-  Genealogical  descent  is  frequently  described  in  Irish  poetry  by  metaphors 
derived  from  the  growth  of  plants  and  the  flowing  of  streams.  In  this  way  a 
complete  metaphorical  vocabulary  is  evolved ;  for  instance,  the  tree  is  the 
chieftain ;  the  stock  or  trunk  is  the  main  line  of  descent ;  a  bud,  flower,  bloom,  nut,  or 
blossom  is  a  descendant ;  a  cluster  designates  a  family,  sometimes  the  parents  and 
sometimes  the  children  ;  and  a  wood  or  forest  is  the  whole  family  or  clan. 
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vrn 


TTlap  C15  ppeab  a  caob  cumne 

acá  ap  pliocc  Seain  Callumne 

cuip  Cliac  pan  cpaobglaipi  cuill 
cpiac  na  Claonglaipi  05  cpobuin^. 


beangán  a  pioóbai£  oipóeipc 
cuillpió  b'ainm  a  huapailbeipc 

poigéa^  bup  poéam  t>á  bpioó 
coiriiéat)  pocaip  na  pmnpiop. 


TTlap  éip^eap  coill  a  cpaoib  ptíip 
oi&pe  éamoinn  rinc  Gomaip 

ba  páó  niéabaigée  t>á  meap 
bltíc  an  géa^poiéne  gmeap. 


x,  1.  4  55605  poicne  :  opposite  this  rann  the  following  little  epigram  is  written 
in  the  margin  :  — 

Gn  cnoc  if  aipbe  ip  é  ip  pnaipe 

cio6  uaió  ap  sioppa  an  Spurn 
an  cé  ap  caoile  boci  an  coin 

íp  bó  íp  baoipe  an  pig  5cm  piap. 


1  John  of  Callainn  :  vide  supra,  p.  144,  n.  l.  The  genealogy  of  Sir  John 
Fitzgerald  is  given  as  follows  in  H.  4,  24,  a  Ms.  in  Trinity  College  Library, 
Dublin,  written  ^2nd  Mart.  1757: — "  ^emiollac  Gigeapna  na  Claonslaipi  : 
Seaman  mac  éamomn  .1.  éamomn  rinc  Comáip  canri  rinc  TTIuipip  rhic 
Comáip  rinc  Seagam  rhic  éamomn  rinc  Comáip  rinc  lTluipiprinc  Comáip 
rinc  TYlmpip  rinc  <5eapailc  rinc  Seagain  riióip  na  puppamse  rinc  Seagain 
calloinne,  ut  supra  in  Fitzgerald."  In  English: — Genealogy  of  the  Lord  of 
Claonghlais:  John  son  of  Edmond,  viz.  Edmond,  son  of  Thomas  Cam,  son  of 
Maurice,  son  of  Thomas,  son  of  John,  son  of  Edmond,  son  of  Thomas,  son  of 
Maurice,  son  of  Thomas,  son  of  Maurice,  son  of  Gerald,  son  of  John  Mór  na 
sursainne,  son  of  John  of  Callainn,  etc.,  ut  supra  in  Fitzgerald. 

2  Hazel,  chieftain,  noble :  vide  supra,  p.  108,  n.  7,  and  cf.  p.  25,  E.  ix, 
1.  3. 
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Like  stream  which  flows  from  welling  wave, 
From  John  of  Callainn1  there  hath  sprung 

By  branch-clad  hazel-brook2  Cliu's3  chief 
Claonghlais'4  lord,  a  cluster's  fruit.5 


IX 

He,  scion  of  a  brilliant  wood,6 
Shall  merit  fame  by  noble  deeds, — 

Stately  sprout  to  shield  its  trees, 
Guard  of  its  ancestral  weal. 


Like  wood  from  wild  branch  growing  comes 
The  heir  of  Eamonn,  Thomas'  son,7 

To  cause  their  credit  to  increase, — 
Eloom  of  shielding  branch  now  bom.8 


3  Cliu,  gen.  sing.  Cliach,  including  both  Áine  Clinch  (vide  supra,  p.  29,  n.  5), 
and  Ara  Cliach  (vide  supra,  p.  151,  n.  6).  According  to  Father  Hogan,  s.j.,  "  Cliu 
included  the  eastern  half  of  Co.  Limerick  plus  the  barony  of  Owney  and  Ara 
to  Killaloe  at  L.  Derg."  For  the  abundant  data  collected  by  him,  which  justifies 
this  conclusion  against  the  opinion  of  those  who  give  this  territory  a  very  restricted 
area,  vide  Ononomasticon  Goedelicum,  sub  voce  Cliu. 

4  Claonghlais,  vide  supra,  p.  150,  n.  K 

0  The  language  of  this  rami  is  so  metaphorical  that  the  folio  wing  paraphrase  may 
he  helpful  in  enabling  the  reader  to  penetrate  the  meaning : — Sir  John  Fitzgerald, 
Lord  of  Claonghlais  and  Chief  of  Cliu,  child  of  high-born  parents  [a  cluster's 
fruit],  descends  from  John  of  Callain,  copious  source  [welling  wave]  of  a  prolific 
[branch-clad]  noble  [hazel]  clan  [brook]. 

6  Wood  :  vide  supra,  p.  187,  n.  2. 

1  That  is,  John,  son  and  heir  of  Famonn,  son  of  Thomas;  vide  supra,  p.  188,  n. l. 
8  The  epigram  written  in  the  margin  of  the  Ms.,  which  is  given  among  the 

variants  on  the  preceding  page,  may  be  rendered  as  follows  :  — 

The  highest  hill  the  coldest  is, 
Though  nearest  to  the  sun  it  be  ; 
The  clearer  one  doth  see  the  right, 
The  worse  the  doom  his  sin  receives. 
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XI 

Óna  aicme  50  mbeapcap  bpeip 

ní  hion^naó  biap  mo  TThiipip 

le  Seogdn  mac  Sip  éamuinn 
^leoódg  plac  o'pi^  óipnéamuinn. 

XII 

Cdman  675  od  n-urhlait)  coill 

pcoc  a  maome  mac  éamoinn 

ceann  poipne  caillpme  a  ocpéat) 
oispe  áp  maipine  an  mionftéas. 

XIII 

bpac  caoiima  leapa  Lunnnig 
leanb  bup  ceann  Dá  caébuiónib 

caop  buaió  baile  na  Cpdige 

peap  paipe  cuain  cimnlhdige. 

XIV 

Copnam  na  acuac  ciocpaió  be 
aoip  leinb  an  c-am  pa  bcpéigpe 

ba  ^eall  pe  aiébeoóaó  an  puinn 

ceann  caióleogan  ó  gConaill. 

xv 

"Ni  ceapc  ann  mm  mac  TTIdipe 

05  pemm  ^cpoc  gceol  liicgdipe 

luce  spianpopc  linnbinn  nac  la^ 
um  íaógopc  cipmplim  na  ciubpab. 

xi,  1.  2  bíapihó  llluipip.     1.  3  Seaóan.     1.  4  gleoaigplac.  xn,  1.  4 

máipine.       xiii,  cacbuignib.        xiv,  1.  2  cam,  qu.  cam  ?    1.  4  cacleogan. 


1  Maurice  is  such  a  common  name  among  the  Fitzgeralds  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  the  person  to  whom  the  poet  refers  here.  Sir  John's  great-grandfather 
was  called  Maurice ;  but  probably  Maurice  fitz  Gerald,  the  founder  of  the 
Fitzgerald  family  in  Ireland,  is  intended.  He  arrived  in  Ireland  about  1169,  and 
died  1177. 

3  Wands,  youths,  cf.  p.  187,  n.  '-.  The  mixed  metaphors  of  this  line  are 
explicable,  if  not  justifiable,  by  the  fact  that  the  metaphorical  use  of  such  words  was 
so  common  in  the  artificial  language  of  Irish  poetry  that  the  figurative  meaning 
had  in  many  cases  almost  completely  supplanted  the  original. 
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That  gain  unto  his  tribe  accrue, 

They  wonder  not  who  Maurice  1  loved, 
In  John,  Sir  Eamonn's  noble  son, 
Warlike  wands 2  wove  golden  gem. 

XII 

Young  shoot,  to  whom  a  wood  bows  down 
"Whose  richest  bloom  is  Eamonn's  son, 

Leader,  chieftain  of  their  flocks, 

Branchlet,  heir  of  all  our  love. 

XIII 

Mantle-guard  of  Luimneach's  lios,3 

Its  battle-squadrons'  iufant-chief, 

Smiting  bolt  of  Baile  na  Trágha,4 
Harbour-scout  of  sluggish  Máigh.5 

XIV 

In  him  shall  be  the  tribe-land's  guard, 
Childhood's  age  when  he  shall  pass, — 

Eated  pledge  to  rouse  the  land, 

Uí  Chonaill's  °  battle-lions'  chief. 

xv 

Not  few  are  they  round  Mary's  son7 

Who  play  on  music's  joyful  harps 

With  swelling,  stream-sweet,  sun-bright  tunes 
In  Gort  na  Tiobrad's  s  neat,  dry  land. 

3  The  fort  or  city  of  Limerick. 

4  Baile  na  Trágha,  literally  Strandtown,  not  identified.  Possibly  it  may  be 
merely  a  descriptive  epithet  of  some  place  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon 
estuary.  There  is  a  Ballynatra  in  the  parish  of  Templerobin,  barony  of  Barrymore, 
Co.  Cork,  and  another  in  the  parish  of  Kilcrohane,  barony  of  Carbery  West,  in  the 
same  county  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  Sir  John  Fitzgerald  had  any  connexion 
with  either  of  them. 

5  Máigh  :   vide  supra,  p.  113,  n.  4. 

6  Ui  Chonaill :  vide  supra,  p.  96,  note  '. 

7  Mary's  son:  Sir  John  Fitzgerald,  whose  mother's  name  was  lTltíipe,  Mary, 
vide  supra,  p.  149,  n.  4. 

8  Gort  na  Tiobrad :  vide  supra,  p.  107,  n.  2. 
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XVI 

TTlóp  bpeap  'odn  ceap'o  a  gciiina 

cmn  le  'opéaccaib  bíogluma 

o'aoip  'oealba  na  nt>uan  pnuijjce 
ealba  na  íVopuaó  nc-eappnaióée. 

XVII 

Cilpióeap  pe  mac  lTláipe 

bpuac  t)aoile  íp  pliop  peaniildi&e, 

nac  peap  a  bpoigne  palarii 

aibne  05  -meap  t)á  meac-u^ao. 

XVIII 

beiéip  nac  btíiépe  pala 

péalca  eoil  na  hean^nariia 

blác  clannmaicne  Jpéa^  ap  501I 
5605  bup  apmaibce  1  n-iopgoil. 

XIX 

Cpú  ap  aipt>e  1  n-inip  pioirm 
bea^  ip  maoióce  ap  íiiac  éavnoinn 

pcaé  poipne  pinn&péa^  'na  puil 

poigne  cinngéas  ó  sCdpéai^. 

XX 

Ó  (ocáit»  uimpe  uaiple  ó  t>Cáil 
píol  ^Ceapbuill  uim  cpú  Seagdiii 

cpaob  íp  líoniiiaipe  t>o  leaé 

ip  ^aol  píogpaióe  "Róipceac. 

XXI 

geapp  50  mbia  'na  bpdgaro  51II 
cinp  beo  íp  cpicip  t)'dp  5C0151II 

ap  gaoip  ap  óeallpaó  rroeipbe 

o'aoip  íp  b'ean^narii  nVoeilbe. 

xvi,   1.    1    bán    ceapt).      1.    2   fcíogloma.     1.    3  pnuigce.     1.  4  nopuag 
Tibeaprnuice.  XIX>  *•  *  aT1  (%•  aP?)  áipbe.  xxi,  1.  2  cinp  sic. 

1  Mary's  son  :   Sir  John  Fitzgerald  ;  vide  supra,  p.  149,  n.  i. 

2  Daoil :  vide  supra,  p.  151,  n.  3. 

3  Máigh :  vide  supra,  p.  113,  n.  4. 

4  Bear  •  a  laudatory  epithet  for  a  strong  man,  or  a  powerful  chieftain. 

5  Grecian,  Geraldine  :   vide  supra,  p.  146,  n. 2. 

6  Inis  Fhloinn:    Ireland,  so  called  from  Flann   Sionua,  king  oi'  Ireland,  a.u. 
879-916  ;  vide  Keating,  History,  vol.  in,  pp.  190-192. 
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XVI 

Many  trained  in  forms  of  art 

Are  there  with  poems,  sifted,  gleaned, — 

Bands,  who  shape  the  neat-hewn  songs, 
Distinguished  drove  of  druids  wise. 

XVII 

For  Mary's  son  J  shall  banks  of  Daoil 2 

And  slopes  of  ancient  Máigh 3  be  filled, 

Those  streams,  intent  upon  increase, 
Their  weary  waiting  shall  forget. 

XVIII 

Bear/  whom  spite  shall  never  crush, 

Guiding  star  of  wisdom's  lore, 

Bloom  of  Grecian 5  clan  in  war, 
Arm-skilled  branch  in  fierce  attack. 

XIX 

The  noblest  blood  in  Inis  Fhloinn  6 
Nought  can  boast  o'er  Eamonn's  son, 

His  blood  is  Greece's7  fairest  bloom, — 

Choicest  branch  of  Cárthach's8  chiefs. 
xx 
For  in  John's  blood  are  combined 
Tál's 9  nobleness  and  Cearbhall's10  seed, 

Every  sept  most  widely  spread, 

Kinship  too  with  royal  Roche.11 

XXI 

Our  binding  link  he  soon  shall  be, 
Our  living  torch,  our  mental  light, 

In  skill  and  cheerful  confidence, 

In  age  and  in  inventive  skill. 


7  Greece  :  cf.  supra,  p.  146,  u.  2. 

8  Cárthach  :  vide  supra,  p.  28,  n.  2. 
8  Tál :  vide  supra,  p.  28,  n. 3. 

10  Cearbhall :  ancestors  of  the  O'Carrolls  of  File  ;   cf.  supra,  p.  59,  n. ]0. 

11  Roche,  Viscount  of  Fermoy.  The  poet  refers,  perhaps,  not  only  to  the 
nobility  of  the  family  of  Roche,  but  also  to  their  descent  from  the  English  royal 
family.  David  de  la  Roche,  founder  of  this  family  in  Ireland,  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  by  Princess  Joan, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  King  Edward  tbe  First  of  England. 

VOL.  I  0 
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XXII 

TTIocean  t>on  plaic  le  nibeipceap 
na  pleacca  uaió  ainrnni<5ceap 

bap  poicéirnne  an  pdc  pa  bpuil 

cdc  ag  aiééipge  a  hógaib. 


xvi.— a  saoi  Re  5I105CIR 

[Mss.  :  Murphy  vii  (contains  Rr.  x-xxi  only),  x,  xii  (m) ;  Ms.  by  Piapap 
TTIompeal  (P);    R.I. A.    23    M   33   (M)  ;    Brit.    Mus.   Add.    29614  (A).     The 
occasion  of  the  following  poem  will  be  found  in  the  introductory  rann.     On  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  as  Lord  Lieutenant  either  in  1662  or  1677,  but 
more  probably  at  the  earlier  date,    some  anonymous  rhymer  had  extolled  him 
above  Conn,  Niall,  Coll,  Brian,  and  Fionn,  five  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Erin's 
ancient  heroes.     We  know  not  if  this  rann  was  ever  presented  to  the  Duke,  but 
we  do  know  that  the  Duke  was  not  insensible  to  adulation ;  and  poems  in  various 
languages  addressed  to  him  on  many  different  occasions  are  still  preserved  among 
the  Ormonde  Mss.  in  the  Castle,  Kilkenny.     Among  these  is  one  in  Irish  by  a 
friar,  George  Codan,  o.s.f.,  Armagh,  1680,  which  begins — Dm  been  a  Séamuip 
bucléip  :  a  puipe  cpéanrhic  na  nspáp,  and  ends,  a  ua  na  ccpénpeap  6 
Uprhuimi  :    pepiob  uniumn  póipiÓ  mé  (Hist.  Mss.  Com.  Fourteenth  Report, 
Appendix,  Part  vii,  p.  113,  a.d.  1895).     The  rann,   however,  to  which  David 
replied  does  not  occur  in  Codan's  poem. 

Some  time  afterwards  (possibly  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Duke  to 
Limerick,  September,  1666)  this  fulsome  rann  came  to  the  knowledge  of  David, 
and  his  enthusiasm  for  the  ancient  glories  of  his  country  was  aroused.  He  repels 
the  attack  made  upon  those  noble  defenders  of  Erin  against  foreign  foes,  and  asks 
the  flatterer  to  show  what  plunderers  Ormonde  had  vanquished,  what  oppression 
relieved.  If  the  flatterer  can  show  him  that,  then  he  (David)  declares  himself 
ready  to  pay  just  homage  to  the  Duke,  and  even  to  raise  him  to  the  altars ;  but  if 
not,  he  concludes  scornfully,  the  verses  must  have  been  composed  for  the  mercenary 

blabaipeaóc  t>o  pin  Ouine  615m  bo  Diuic  Uprhurhan  (P,  A,  M) — Q5  po 
pann  bo  Óuanóig  blabaipeacca  bopigne  bume  éigin  bo  Dime 
Uprhurhan  (m) :  — 

lp  peappa  pá  peace  oon  calarh  a  ceacc 

bd  capnarh  ap  neapc  ameolac 
'nd  Conn  íp  "Niall  goll  íp  bpian 

íp  pionn  na  bpiann  bplaicolac. 

1.  1  peac,  A  (O'Grady,  Cat.,  p.  546)    1.  4  bpeapoposab,  in.     bplaicpobla, 
A.     bplaiceolac  .1.  bpleaéólac,  MP. 
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XXII 

All  hail  the  prince  to  whom  are  born 

Generations  named  from  him. 

Lucky  we,  for  he's  the  cause 

Why  all  the  rest  spring  from  the  young. 
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purpose  of  getting  some  money  reward.  If  there  could  be  found  in  all  Ireland 
even  a  hundred  gentlemen  ready  to  admit  that  they  ever  got  any  help  or 
protection  from  him,  the  flattery  might  be  excused  as  poetic  license,  though  a  less 
clumsy  way  of  praising  a  duke  might  have  been  found  than  to  slander  five  heroes. 
The  learned  men  of  Ireland,  who  cannot  recount  a  third  of  the  noble  achievements 
of  those  heroes,  must  be  very  blind  and  stupid,  when  they  cannot  find  anything 
comparable  in  the  history  of  Siol  (5ei^hipc  (the  Butlers).  Even  the  Duke  himself 
should  be  sharp-sighted  enough  to  discredit  such  drivelling  adulation.  Having 
enumerated  the  achievements  of  the  rest,  David  enlarges  on  the  exploits  of  Brian  in 
war  and  in  peace,  the  avenging  of  his  murdered  brother,  the  freeing  of  his  native 
land  from  the  exactions  of  the  stranger,  the  final  destruction  of  the  Danish  power, 
the  settling  of  family-names,  the  establishment  of  religious  foundations,  and  the 
setting  up  of  institutions  for  the  free  education  of  youth. 

Metre. — (1)  Br.  i-ix  are  written  in  a  kind  of  Caomeao,  in  which  the  last  or 
constant  portion  of  the  line  has  the  vowel  sequence  a  ó  _,  and  the  first  or 
variable  portion  consists  of  a  thrice-repeated  phrase.  Thus  the  first  line  may  be 
represented:  _  3  {_  í  _  l  _}  a  o_,  the  second  line:  3{_ú_í_}aóa, 
and  so  on. 

(2)  Br.  x-xix,  Grhpcm  ;_éa__a__tJ__. 

(3)  Br.  xx-xxi,  G  nip  án  :_uu__(i__ci__é_     _.] 

Here  is  a  stanza  of  a  wretched  poem  of  flattery,  which  some  one  or  other  composed 
for  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  :  — 

To  this  country  his  coming  is  sevenfold  better, 

As  protection  from  ignorant  tyrants, 
Than  Conn1  of  the  hundred  fights,  Niall,2  Goll,3  and  Brian,4 

And  Fionn 5  of  the  ale-drinking  Fenians. 

1  Conn  Ceadchathach :  vide  supra,  p.  41,  n.  ',  and  p.  69,  n.  9. 

2  Niall :  some  one  of  the  several  Nialls  who  were  kings  of  Ireland.  The  flatterer 
has  not  determined  the  particular  Niall  to  whom  he  refers,  as  0  Bruadair  points 
out ;  infra,  B.  iv. 

3  Goll  mac  Mórna  :   vide  supra,  p.  40,  n.  l. 

4  Brian  mac  Cinnéide  :   vide  supra,  p.  39,  n.  6,  and  infra,  p.  199,  n.  13. 
■'■  Fionn  mac  Cumhaill  :   vide  supra,  p.  40,  n.  -,  and  infra,  p.  199,  n.  G. 

0  2 
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Ppeagpa  Oáibí  ui  bpuabaip  ap  an  lambpeig  pm  (A,  P,  M) — Dáibí  ua 
bpuabaip  ccc.  btí  ppeaspa  50  píónimneao  (m)  :— 

1 
Q  paoi  pe  ^lio^ap  gibe  cupa, 

nil  mé  buic  ace  b'aicceobac 
an  cúncaip  claoin  pe  lb  cuppa  pepiobca 

ap  ÓÚ15  do  pío^aib  paópbbla, 
bd  pdb  piupan  gup  pedpp  biuice 

map  pal  cull  bon  cpeanpób  pa 
íonná  Conn  íp  Niall  gape,  pionn  íp  bpian  geal 

íp  5°^  oTianba  mac  TTIópna. 


ir 
Pdó  bo  buame  ip  pedpp  peace  n-uaipe 

an  c-dippib  uapal  leac  mópcap 
íonnd  íab  uile  b'iapcap  puinib 

iap  bcpiall  cuice  b'ameolcaib, 
map  pcéic  copanca  ap  éigion  opepa 

an  cé  mdp  copmail  ^éat)  comópcap 
biabpaib  babba  1  pianaib  mabma 

ip  liaca  Laigneac  aigeopaib. 


t)o  Conn  mdp  ccile  an  biuice  beibgeal 

uim  curhbac  éipeann  caiceocaib, 
nó  mun  nbedpnaib  oipleac  dbbail 

ip  bói§  bo  bdn  50  n-aipeocaib, 
nó  mdp  connaclann  é  bon  lollann  jmii, 

ba  caop  cupaca  1  ^caépóbaib 
pe  luce  po^la  ip  luic  na  bponn  ya, 

pip  ni  lioll  a  n-aibeopaip. 

1,  1.  1  a  oaoi,  A,  m;  baicceobao  (-ab),  m.  1.  2  am  cuncup,  m  :  an 
cuncup,  P;  claoin,  P,  m.  1.  3  cuil,  A;  cpeanpoóla,  m.  1.  4  gpiansa,  P; 
5pianba,  A,  m  ;  TTloipne,  m.  11,  1.  1  cdppio,  P  ;  gailgleocac,  m.     1.  2 

pumnió,  m  ;  cuice,  P  ;  bameocaib,  P.  1.  4  biaiópió,  banbaó,  m.  in,  1.  1 
caceocaib,  P.  1.  2  mo  nbeapnaio,  P;  mun  nbeapna,  m;  aipleac,  in. 
1.  3  cuppaca,  P.    1.  4  póbla,  m. 
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JTero     follows    the     bitter    angry    answer     of     David      0    Bruadair    to     that 
consummate  lie  :  — 

I 
Thou  sage1  of  inanity,  be  who  thou  mayest  he, 

I  aim  not  at  thee,  but  at  sternly  refuting 
Tli at  biased  account,  in  thy  course  by  thee  written  clown, 

Of  five  of  the  high-kings  of  flourishing  Fódla,  2 
When  about  them  thou  saidst  that  a  duke  would  be  better  far, 

As  a  wall  of  defence  for  this  land  of  ours  ancient, 
Than  generous  Conn  and  Niall,  Fionn  and  the  brilliant  Brian 

And  Goll  son  of  Mórna,  the  sun-glowing  hero. 

ii 
Thy  verses  have  stated  that  better  is  seventimes 

The  braggart  old  noble,  thus  high  by  thee  lauded, 
Than  all  of  those  kings,  for  this  sun-sinking  western  land, 

Since  its  invasion  by  ignorant  dullards3 ; 
Asa  shield  of  protection  'gainst  violent  tyranny 

That  man,  if  at  all  he  be  like  thy  examples, 
Shall  satiate  ravens  in  tracts  of  defeated  hosts, 

And  the  sorrows  of  Leinstermen  vindicate  fearless. 

in 
If  equal  to  Conn  be  that  fair,  white-toothed  duke  of  thine, 

He  shall  bravely  for  Erin's  security  battle  ; 
Or  if  the  slaughter  he  cause  be  not  terrible, 

He'll  at  any  rate  pay  thee  the  price  of  thy  poem  ; 
Or  if  he  should  rival  that  Iollann4  of  gory  arms, 

Who  was  chivalry's  lightning  in  highways  of  battle, 
Against  plundering  reavers,  who  raided  these  fields  of  ours, 

Whatever  thou  sayest  will  not  be  excessive. 


a  variant  reads  ouoi,  dunce;  but  there  is  more;  sana-m  in  the  reading  of 
P  and  M,  the  best  Mas.,  in  which  the  flatterer  is  addressed  as  pool,  sage,  professor, 
as  one  who  had  qualified  for  a  degree  in  inanity. 

2  The  Cromwellian  adventurers  and  planters. 

3  Fódla  :    vide  supra,  p.  in,  n.  8. 

4  Iollann  Airmdhearg:  vide  supra,  p.  41,  n.  9.    The  name,  however,  seems  to  be 
applied  here  to  Conn  Céadchathach. 
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IV 

TTldp  Niall  ppapac  nó  Niall  Caille 

no  "Niall  glarac  galgleoócac 
no  "Niall  gliinoub  mm  íaic  pionncain 

rug  pialpionn  a  glainpeola, 
nó  map  puilingió  map  mac  TVhippainne 

t>o  leap  cupba  an  ceapcbóllaij, 
paióleann  t)úplaip  a  aópaó  óíímne 

ip  oeimin  ^up  cííppa  cneapcópac. 


Nó  md  puai^eaó  leip  ón  gcuan  pa 

bpeip  íp  buannacc  mic  Leotmip, 
pd  ay>  cím  coónaig  cpíce  Cobéai^ 

50  t>ípc  t)05pac  oeapcóeopaó, 
íp  cópa  Séamup  póp  t>o  naorhaó 

'p  a  cló  céaona  o'alcópaó 
íonnd  bpian  bdppciu§  b'piab  50  Idioip 

pianna  pdilginpr  o'aiébeoóaó. 

iv.  1.  2  lair.  m  :  "piaó,  P;  pialpionn,  P;  pial  ponn,  m.     1.  3  cuba  an 
reapc  bo-allai<5,  m.     1.  4  paiglearm,  P:  a  om.  m.  v,  1.  1  lóduir.  m. 

1.  2  t)0spac,  m. 


1  Niall  Frasach,  Niall  of  the  Showers,  born  a.d.  718,  king  of  Ireland  from  7<i;> 
to  778,  in  which  latter  year  he  died  while  on  a  pilgrimage  at  I  Choluim  Chille, 
Iona  in  the  Hebrides.  For  the  origin  of  the  name  Frasacb,  vide  Keating,  History, 
vol.  in,  p.  150. 

-  Niall  Caille  :  Niall  of  the  Callainn,  king  of  Ireland  a.d.  833-846 ;  vide  Keating, 
History,  vol.  in,  pp.  164-172.  He  was  so  called  from  his  being  drowned  in  the 
nver  Callainn,  probably  the  river  Callan  near  Armagh,  though  it  is  doubtful;  vide 
Hogan,  Onomasticon  Goedelicum,  sub  voce  Callann. 

3  Niall  Glasach :  Niall  of  the  fetters,  more  usually  styled  Niall  Naoighiallach, 
Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  king  of  Ireland,  a.d.  379-405.  For  his  conquests,  vide 
Keating,  History,  vol.  n,  pp.  372-374,  and  402-404. 

4  Niall  Glundubh:  Niall  the  black-kneed,  king  of  Ireland,  a.d.  916-918, 
relebrated  for  his  victorious  Morthiomcheall  na  hEireann,  or  Great  Circuit  of  Ireland. 
In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  he  was  slain  at  Cill  Moshamhóg  near  Dublin,  in  an 
attempt  to  drive  the  Danes  out  of  that  city,  15th  September,  919.  0?  Donovan 
identified  Cill  Moshamhóg  wrongly  with  Kilmashogue  mountain  in  Co.  Dublin,  on 
the  borders  of  Co.  Wicklow.  The  correct  identification  was  first  made  by  Charles 
Mac  Neill,  Esq.,  who  proved  that  the  scene  of  the  battle  was  at  the  ford  over  the 
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rv 
Be  he  Niall  Frasach,1  or  be  he  Niall  Caille,2 

Or  Mall  of  the  fetters,3  courageous  in  conflict. 
Or  be  he  Niall  Glundubh4  who  sacrificed  freely 

For  the  country  of  Fionntann5  his  flesh  fair  and  noble, 
Or  be  he  a  pillar  like  Fionn,  son  of  Muireann,6 

Who  repaired  all  the  loss  of  the  cattle-pen  wasted ; 
To  adore  then  with  bated  breath  Dúrlas's7  armour-rack8 

Is  surely  for  us,  I  say,  evident  justice. 


Or  if  from  this  nation  were  driven  away  by  him 

The  taxing  and  billeting  hordes  of  Mac  Leoduis,9 
Under  whom  cowered  the  champions  of  Cobhthach's  land 10 

With  tear-suffused  eyes  exhausted  bewailing ; 
'Twere  juster  that  Séamus11  should  even  be  canonized 

And  his  image  in  glory  be  raised  to  the  altar 
Than  shaggy-locked  Brian,12  whose  prowess  succeeded  in 

Once  more  reviving  the  Fenians  of  Fál's  land,13 

river  Liffey,  at  Island  Bridge,  Co.  Dublin.  For  an  interesting  summary  of  all  the 
available  evidence  bearing  on  this  question,  vide  Hogan,  Onomasticon  Goedelicum, 
sub  voce  Cell  Mosamócc. 

6  Country  of  Fionntann  :   Ireland,  vide  supra,  p.  70,  n.  l. 

6  Muirn  al.  Muireann  was  mother  of  Fionn  mac  Cumhaill.  According  to 
Acallamh  na  Seanórach  the  paternal  descent  of  Fionn  was  as  follows: — "Find 
mac  Cumaill  meic  Threduirnn  meic  Trenmoir  meic  Cairpri  Garbsroin  meic  Fiacach 
Fobric  a  Glaissi  Bui  gain  de  hUaib  Failge,"  and  his  maternal  genealogy : — 
"  Muirne  Munchaem  ingen  Taidg  meic  Nuadat  de  Thuaith  Dé  Danann"  (Irische 
Texte,  iv  Serie,  i  Heft,  p.  181, 11.  6550-6554). 

7  Durlas :  Thurles,  Co.  Tipperary,  a  castle  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde. 

8  pcnolecmu  or  aiolecmn,  an  armour-rack,  is  applied  metaphorically  to  a 
warrior  clad  in  armour. 

9  Mac  Leoduis,  a  coined  name  for  a  foreign  invader. 

10  Cobhthach's  land:  Ireland,  so  called  from  Cobhthach  Cael  mBreagh,  son  of 
Iughaine  and  king  of  Ireland,  who  reigned,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the 
Four  Masters,  a.m.  4609-4658  ;  vide  Keating,  History,  vol.  n,  pp.  162-164. 

11  Séamus:  James  Butler,  first  Duke  of  Ormonde,  born  1610,  died  1688. 

12  Brian  mac  Cinnéide,  king  of  Ireland,  a.d.  1003-1014,  who  destroyed  finally 
the  Danish  power  in  Ireland  in  the  battle  of  Cluain  Tairbh,  on  Good  Friday,  23rd 
.April,  1014,  in  which  battle  he  himself  fell.  For  his  career,  vide  Keating, 
History,  vol.  in,  pp.  238-286. 

13  Fál's  land,  Ireland  ;  vide  supra,  p.  27,  n.  l. 
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VI 

Uaió  mdp  léip  buic  b'uaiplib  éipeann 

cuaipim  céat>  noc  b'aibrheocap 
beié  t)á  cayiba  1  bcpeipe  a  n-aéapóa 

ip  eipion  eacopéa  ip  anpoplann, 
5106  miopúp  cdcac  b'uilliu^aó  biuice 

cup  CÚ15  bppionnpa  1  neaTh^loipe, 
1  bppfbléit)  pile  bíoó  pé  libpe 

ip  pirn  cé  an  cuipe  cneaópópéa. 

YII 

Cuigeap  péinneaó  lonnrheap  léibmeac 

curhaccac  céibpionn  cleapcpóóa, 
t)áp  giall  TTluicinip  íacglap  uilleannac 

piaóac  piolapac  eapglópac, 
pé  píoc  ndrhab  nbíocpa  nt>dna 

05  bíóean  cdna  a  caiéleo^ain, 
ní  piab  éiseap  1  n-iaic  péiólim 

cpian  a  n-éipleac  b'aécóirhpearii. 

VIII 

TTld  pín  eice  a]\  bié  bo  píol  njeilbipe 

^níoTh  ip  cpeipe  'p  íp  cailcbeoóa 
íonndib  úpca  ip  éacca  an  cúi^ip  cpéaccai^ 

íonnpaic  péilgloin  onópai^ 
05  caorhnaó  an  poinn  pi  a]\  béimib  bíoóbaó 

b'aoncoipc  íoóbapéa  ambeopaó, 
ip  móp  an  beapmab  b'eolcaib  banba 

póp  nac  pacamap  canóin  pip. 

vi,  1.  1  baibbeocap,  m.     1.  2  caipbe,    m.     I.   3  cuarac,  cuacaó,  ni  ; 
ppionnpa,  m.    1.  4  píb,  m.  vn,  1.  1  loinnrheap,  m.     1.  2  uilleanac,  P; 

piolapac,  m.  1.  3  a  ccaicleosain,  m.  1.  4  íab,  m ;  éigceap,  m ;  a  mac 
'eilim,  P ;  baiccóipearh,  P.  vm,  1.  lmaP;  mdo,  m  ;  ná,  m ;  pm,  P,  m. 
aip  rnbic,  P;  ap  bic,  m;  cloirm  geilibipc,  m  ;  píol  nseilbeap,  P.  1.  2 
uppca,  m  ;  anóipicc,  P.     1.  3  bíooba,  m ;  íobapca,  m. 


1  When  fighting  for  faith  and  freedom  in  the  Eleven  Years'  "War,  1641-1652 
). 

2  Muicinis  :  Ireland,  vide  Keating,  History,  vol.  i,  pp.  100-102. 
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VI 

If  thou  canst  discover  of  Erin's  nobility 

A  hundred  or  so  who  will  freely  acknowledge 
That  through  him  they  fared  better,  when  fighting  for  fatherland,1 

By  his  standing  between  them  and  tyrant  oppression  ; 
Though  it  be  but  a  clumsy  contrivance  to  magnify 

A  duke  by  depriving  five  princes  of  glory, 
By  poetical  privilege  let  it  be  granted  thee, 

And  tell  us  the  names  of  those  wound-healing  heroes. 

VII 

For  as  to  those  five  strong,  impetuous  champions 

Powerful,  fair-locked,  and  fearless  in  fighting, 
Who  ruled  over  green-swarded,  angular  Muicinis,2 

With  its  loud-roaring  cascades,  its  deer  and  its  eagles, 
Who  oft  against  fury  of  foes,  fierce  and  insolent, 

Maintained  the  domain  of  her  lion-king  warlike, 
In  the  whole  land  of  Eeidhlini 3  no  poet  is  competent 

To  enumerate  even  one  third  of  their  slaughters. 

VIII 

If  ever  a  single  quill,  sprouting  from  Gilbert's  seed,4 

Performed  any  deed  of  more  vigour  and  daring 
Than  the  slaughters  and  feats  of  those  five  slashing  warriors, 

Earned  for  nobility,  justice,  and  honour, 
By  guarding  this  land  against  onslaughts  of  criminals 

And  conspiring  to  immolate  alien  despots, 
Great  is  the  error  of  Banbha's 5  learned  men, 

Eor  we  ne'er  have  laid  eyes  on  a  text  to  support  it. 

Land  of  Féidhlim :  Irelnnd,  that  is,  the  land  of  Féidhlimidh  Beachtnihar, 
king  of  Ireland ;  vide  supra,  p.  59,  n.  ". 

4  Gilbert's  seed,  the  Butlers  of  Ireland.  The  earliest  generations  in  the  Butler 
genealogy  are  doubtful.  David  0  Bruadair  here  follows  the  opinion  of  those  who 
derived  them  from  Walter  fitz  Gilbert.  Gilbert,  surnamed  Becket,  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  London,  is  said  to  have  had  two  sons,  one  St.  Thomas  á  Becket,  the 
martyr  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  other  Walter  fitz  Gilbert,  ancestor 
of  the  Butlers  ;  vide  Lodge,  Peerage  of  Ireland,  vol.  iv,  pp.  1,  2,  note,  Dublin, 
1789. 

3  Banbha  :  Ireland,  vide  supra,  p.  11,  n.  \  and  p.  49,  n. :i. 
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IX 

lp  buan  gan  baonnacc  b'uaiplib  éipeann 

euapaipc  méipeneac  beapeónna 
naib  t)d  bplacaib  cpuaba  caéa 

cuanna  cneapca  ceannópca, 
if  ní  bú  annpacc  an  biuice  arm  buie, 

óp  clfj  cam  $an  ceapópbace, 
p'  a  pdic  do  caiépéim,  ndp  cap  'na  ceape  pern 

b'pagdil  ^an  aiébéim  peanópaó. 

x 

t)o  pin  béal  blabap  nac  meapaim  ^up  b'mlacaib 
oilém  paipping  slaip  Gacaió  íp  lngaine, 
ppuié  bpéa^  pmeapca  nac  paicimpi  clvjoa  a]\  511c 
1  picpéib  leabaip  na  banba  bpmgee  pi. 

XI 

Cug  pé  bappa  cap  pcaeaib  50c  ppionnpa  abnp 
1  pirnéip  bamap  ap  caicneam  a  bimce  oil, 
map  fjppcéal  ^pabaim  ní  gabca  bon  ethnic  5I1C 
cpmbéip  ceapea  nac  baineann  6  cuppa  pip. 

XII 

t)o  cuip  é  05a  cap  ealgaib  onsca  dp  nguipc 

ap  coiméab  eacepann  peacam  50  ponnpaóac, 

'p  1  gcinéal  njeapailc,  b'pml  Óappac  nó  1  mbfjpcacaib 

a  leicéib  b'paicpm  nac  beacaip  ^an  bimceacap. 

XIII 

Ní  CU5  pé  beapa  bom  bapamail  Conn  50  epic, 
bo  bpip  céab  macaipe  mm  ceannap  na  btiicce  pi. 
nd  501I  géap  galaca  gleaca  ihic  TTlmpne  ammj, 
le  bcug  cpéab  lacca  ann  ^ac  baile  $an  bíí  cap  lump. 

ix.  1.  rhéapcneac,  P;  nieipcneac,  m;  beapcóna,  m.  1.  2  cuana.  m; 
ceannópca,  P.  1.  3  biu,  m :  cam  5011  aicbéim  peanopba,  P.  1.  4  na 
caipe,  m.  x,  1.  1  biublacaib,  P.  1.  2  oileain,  m  :  usaine,  m.  1.  3  guic, 
m.  1.  4  banba,  m  :  bpúice,  P.  xi,  1.  2  a  punnéip,  m.  1.  3  ínpPoéal,  m. 
1.  4  an  cpuibéip,  m;  a  cúppa,  m.  xn,  1.  1  bo  cuipe,  P:  01501b,  P; 

imgca  aip,  m.     1.  2  púnpaoac,  m.      1.  3  bapac,  P,  m.     1.  4  ná  Óeacaip,  P. 
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IX 

A  rhyme  without  kindness  to  Erin's  nobility 

Is  the  feebly  devised  and  disgraceful  description 
Given  by  thee  of  their  stern,  fighting  potentates, 

Noble -born,  cultured,  and  high-minded  chieftains ; 
And  no  thanks  from  the  duke  are  in  any  way  due  to  thee, 

For  'tis  counterfeit  glory  and  planned  without  order, 
Seeing  that  he  could  claim  fame  enough  easily 

"Without  casting  blame  or  reproach  on  the  ancients. 


A  voice  hath  flattered,  which  I  judge  proceeds  not  from  the  learned 

bands 
Of  the  green,  extensive  isle  of  Eochaidh1  and  of  Iughaine,2 
A  smeary  stream  of  lies,  whose  utterance  I  cannot  justify 
In  all  the  secret- storing  books  of  this  bruised  land  of  Banbha. 

XI 

He  made  an  angry  onslaught  on  the  choicest  heirs  of  princes  here, 
With  turgid  twaddle  trying  to  delight  that  darling  duke  of  his, 
As  truthful  record  of  renown  that  clever  chief  should  not  accept 
Testimonies  stuttered  forth,  which  justly  don't  belong  to  him. 

XII 

He  put  him  up  a  peg  above  the  hallowed  nobles  of  our  land, 

Especially  for  having  kept  the  alien  hordes  away  from  us, 

And  yet  amongst  the  Geraldines,  the  Bourkes,  and  those  of  Barry's 

blood, 
To  see  his  equal  were  not  hard,  although  without  a  dukery. 

XIII 

He  failed  to  understand,  I  ween,  Conn,  who  with  celerity 
Won  a  hundred  battles  to  maintain  this  land's  supremacy, 
And  the  knightly  valour  keen  of  Muireann's  son3  in  open  fight, 
AVhich  gained  him  milch-herds  everywhere  beyond  the  sea  without  ado. 

xiii,  1.   1   pé,   P,   pae,  m  ;    com   bapariiail,  P,   m.     1.   2   tmitipi.   P.     i.   3 
Nliupune,  P:  amnio,  P,  amuir,  m.     1.  4  bu,  m. 


1  Isle  of  Eochaidh  :   Ireland,  vide  supra,  p.  40.  n.  l. 

2  Isle  of  Iughaine  :  Ireland,  vide  supra,  p.  62,  n.  2. 
Muireann's  son  :   Fionn  mac  Cumhaill,  supra,  p.  199,  n. 
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XIV 

"Ni  cuip  pé  l  bppacainn,  md  caipcil  1  liubpaib  Scuic, 
cmD  Néill  Caille  ip  "Néill  ppapaig  Don  cuncap  pin, 
cuiD  Néill  glapaig,  ma  o'aipig  niop  pnunn  ap  pmios, 
ná  ap  cuiD  "Néill  aile  do  ceapaó  le  cun^capaib. 

XV 

C115  mé  1  n-anapaó  m'anma  D'úplacaó 

an  bpilléip  aipce  ^an  aiceap  $an  úgDapacc, 

íp  CmneiDe  apmglap  D'peapaib  an  cui^e  pi 

a  cpoibéacc  appat)  nap  aicpip  ndiD  úpéa  a  line. 

xv  r 
C115  pé  1  noeapmao  mapba  ap  Dcúip  rhic  bpom 
íp  cpoibéil  cama  na  nDanap  do  bpíié  50  bun, 
■mainéap  ea^ailpe  1  bpeapann  'p  1  bponn  Do  cup 
Don  geilgéi^  D'aipi^  Ddp  n-aicpib  a  ^clii  'p  a  5CU1D. 

XVII 

Sin  é  an  cacbile  ap  gallaib  na  lon^  Do  lui§ 
ip  CU5  paop  peappabacc  paipce  dp  bpionn  a  bpuiD, 
CI15  péala  acanca  ap  pleaccaib  a  plonncaib  cip 
ip  Do  cuip  pe  leanbaib  cea^apc  ^an  cionnlaice. 

XVIII 

C115  éiple  eaccpann  aip^ce  ip  íonnpaó  a  ^cpoió 
'p  Do  pin  péip  capaD  50  Deapbca  oiicpaccac, 
Do  pcuip  pé  pcpeabaill  ip  Dalaó  na  DtibpoiDe 
ip  CU5  péió  pealb  50c  leapa  Dá  óúrcaipioc. 


xiv,  1.  1  ni,  P,  m  ;  mát),  m,  má,  P,  m.  1.  3  niáo,  m.  oaipib  P,  m. 
1.  4  ciniscaftnl),  P;  conguraib,  m.  xv,  1.  1  oc  ru^.  m  ;  Ouipleacao,  m. 
1.  3  apm^laip,  ni,  P.  1.  4  cpoibéacc,  P ;  cpoibeacc,  m  ;  cpaoibeacc,  m  : 
appaiO,  m;  eappaió,  P;  ndOupta,  P;  náió  úpca,  m.  xvi,  1.  ccúirrhic, 
P:  bnomn,  ni.  1.  2  bpúic,  m;  bpiic,  P.  1.  3  maméip,  m.  xvn,  1.  1 
caicbile,  m :  IU15,  P;  UnÓ,  m.  1.  2  d.15  pé,  P,  m ;  CI15  paop,  m : 
peappaóaec.  P,  m ;  peappoacc,  m;  bponn,  m.  1.  3  plúncaib,  m. 
1.    4   le,   m.  xviii,    1.  1    aipigce,    m.      1.  2    cappaO,  P:    capaio,   m. 

I-  3  pspeabaill,  ni;  pcpeabaill,  P:  OalaÓ  ná,  m;  oala  na,  m,  P. 

1  Scottic  :  Irish.  That  the  Irish  and  the  Scots  are  the  same  race,  and  that  the 
former  are  the  original  Scotti  of  history,  are  now  unquestioned  facts.  The  Irish 
tradition  on  the  origin  of  the  name  is  that  the  Gaedhil  were  called  Cine  Scuit,  from 
Scota,  mother  of  Gaedheal  Glas,  or,  according  to  others,  from  a  second  Scota,  who 
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XIV 

If  lie  be  versed  in  Scottic1  books,  to  parchment  he  hath  not  consigned 
Niall  Caille's  nor  Niall  Frasach's  part,  recorded  in  that  history, 
Niall  Glasach's,  if  aware  of  it,  he  hath  not  rated  worth  a  nod, 
Nor  the  other  Niall's2  part,  who  fell  in  course  of  victories. 

xv 
This  dissertation  drivelling,  devoid  of  wit  and  proving  force, 
Hath  made  me  feel  disgust  and  loathing  in  the  tempest  of  my  soul ; 
To  instance  but  one  Munsterman,  Cinnéide3  of  the  steel-grey  arms — 
He  mentioned  not  his  hand's  achievements  nor  the  slaughters  of  his  son.4 

xvi 
First,  to  oblivion  he  consigned  his5  killing  of  the  son  of  Bran,6 
The  thorough  extirpation  of  the  Danes'  perfidious  cruelties 
And  the  establishment  of  manors  of  the  Church  in  field  and  land 
By  that  noble  branch,  who  to  our  fathers'  fame  and  wealth  restored. 

XVII 

A  gallant  battle-chief  was  he,  who  pressed  the  viking  foreigners, 
And  from  captivity  released  the  vassals  of  our  lords'  domains, 
Recognition's  seal  he  stamped  on  septs  by  names  for  families, 
And  education  he  provided  for  the  young  without  a  foe. 

XVIII 

He  raided  lands  of  foreign  earls  and  pillaged  all  their  property, 
The  interest  of  friends  he  served  with  generous  untiring  zeal, 
He  put  an  end  to  slavery's  oppressive  tributes,  taxes,  tolls, 
And  gave  each  rightful  owner  back  his  mansion  to  possess  in  peace.7 

was  the  wife  of  Gollamh,  otherwise  known  as  Mílidh  Easpáine,  from  whom  the 
Clann  Mileadh  or  Milesians  descend  ;   vide  Keating,  History,  vol.  n,  pp.  20,  47. 

-  The  other  Niall,  i.e.  Niall  Glunduhh,  whose  victorious  career  was  cut  short 
at  Gill  Moshamhóg,  15th  September,  919  ;  vide  supra,  p.  198,  n.  i. 

3  Cinnéide,  king  of  the  Dal  gCais,  and  the  father  of  King  Brian  of  Ireland :  vide 
Keating,  History,  vol.  m,  pp.  222-226. 

4  His  son,  Brian  mac  Cinnéide,  king  of  Ireland ;  vide  supra,  p.  199,  n.  n. 
c  His,  i.e.  Brian's. 

6  Maolmhuaidh,  son  of  Bran,  and  king  of  Ui  Echach,  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
Brian  at  the  battle  of  Bealach  Leachta,  in  revenge  for  his  having  murdered  Brian's; 
brother,  Mathghamhain,  after  the  battle  of  Sulchóid:  vide  Keating,  History, 
vol.  in,  pp.  234-238. 

7  The  last  three  stanzas  are  a  versification  of  the  summary  of  the  character  of 
King  Brian,  given  by  Keating,  in  his  History,  under  the  title  of  Commaoine 
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XIX 

Q  pip  cléib  éaipgiop  cpeabaip  gan  com  gan  cpiop, 
mun  bpuil  pé  ab  capmainn  caca  bon  biuice  pi]', 
£upb  é  a  acaip  a  peayipa  nó  ^lón  bon  puil 
bo  pin  éacc  amuil,  bo  meallaó  lb  múnclum  éíí. 


Q  cluanaipe  ambeip  nó  a  amail  gan  paobap  pip, 
nac  cuapann  lapaip  lb  leacain  map  b'éipinn  pib 
an  cuaipim  capcuipne  ap  ceapaib  a  cpaob  bo  pil, 
ób  buam  an  abalac  aipce  ^an  gaol  pe  5I1C. 

XXI 

TYlun  bpuapclab  amnip  b'pml  ópeacnaig  no  b'aobpuil  Seine 

an  guapacc  anabuió  aipi^  bo  éaobaig  mé, 

pe  cuacbalab  peapb  na  peannama  paobaip  pin 

íp  puaill  mo  pcapca  cap  caippig  nac  caopcpainnpi. 

xix,  1.  1  caipngiop  cpeabap,  m;  cum,  m.  1.  2  péat>  cappamuinn,  m. 
1.  3  rsup  bé,  m;  an  peappa  no  an  glum,  m.  1.  4  meallaio,  m ;  rhunclum 
cú,  m.  xx,  1.  1  nó  arhuil,  m.     1.  3  dp  scpaob,  m.     I.  4' gaol,  m. 

xxi,  1.  1  puapslab,  m  ;  bpaorhpuil,  ra.  1.  2  on  nguapacc,  in;  anbuib,  P; 
caobaib,  m.     1.  3  cuacblchc,  111,  P;  paobap,  P;  paobaip,  ra. 

bpiam.  As  an  example  of  the  accuracy  with  which  David  0  Bruadair  followed 
written  sources,  we  shall  give  Keating's  words  for  the  sake  of  comparison : 
Dála  bpiam  mic  Cmnéibe  .  .  iap  bcpaocao  Loclannac  leip  .  .  bo 
hacnuaioeao  ip  bo  cósbaó  eagailpe  leip  -]  CU5  a  cill  pém  ba  50c 
cléipeaó  bo  péip  a  céime  ip  a  ceipc  uippe;  bo  cosaib  ip  bo  opbuis 
pcola  coicceanna  pe  múnab  léignm  ip  na  n-ealaban  ap  ceana  asup 
pop  CU5  luac  leabap  ip  copcap  ba  50c  aon  05  naó  paibe  copcap  bo 
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XIX 

My  worthy  friend,  who  arguest  with  learning  witless  and  ungirt, 
Unless  in  this  as  guarantee  thou  hast  the  duke's  support  to  prove 
That  his  father  or  himself  or  any  offspring  of  that  race 
E'er  performed  such  deeds  as  those,  thou  hast  heen  hoaxed  by  thy 
conceit. 

xx 

0  despicable  flatterer,  thou  fool  devoid  of  keen-edged  wit, 
Should  thy  cheek  not  blush  for  shame,  if  thou  be  an  Irishman, 
At  that  slanderous  attack  thou  madest  on  her  branching  stocks,1 
When  thou  essayedst  that  putrid  verse,  which  hath  no  kin  to  clever- 
ness. 

xxi 
Had  not  a  maid2  of  British  blood  and  gentle  Scottic  race  relieved 
The  dangerous  disease,  which  had  unseasonably  seized  on  me, 
At  the  sour  offensive  savour  of  that  silly  song  of  thine 
Loathsome  writhings  would  have  racked  me  at  the  threshold  of  the 
door. 


rospaó  lecmiham  ap  léiseami ;  CU5  pop  raoipre  bá  Ocigeapnaib  íp  bá 
bplacaib  peapamn  ;  íp  50c  éabáil  pámis  ó  Loclonnaib  é  bo  bponn  bo 
^aebealaibí,  asup  50c  baoippe  od  paibe  ap  ^aebealaib  ag  Loclonnaib, 
00  CÓ5  bpian  biob  uile  i,  asup  sac  peapann  báp  bean  bpian  amac  bo 
loclonnaib  le  neapc  a  Icurhe,  ni  b'aon  bá  cine  péin  CU5  é  ace  GU5  gac 
cpioc  ba  50c  cine  bap  bual  í  1  néipmn.  lp  é  bpian  póp  cug  plomnce  pá 
peac  ap  peapaib  éipeann  ap  a  n-aiceancap  50c  pílcpeab  pá  peac  biob 
(Keating,  History,  vol.  m,  pp.  260-262). 

1  Branching  stocks:  the  kings  and  chieftains  from  whom  so  many  noble  families 
descend.     For  the  metaphor,  vide  supra,  p.  187,  n.  2. 

2  Maid,  his  patroness,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  hut  who  was  of  Norman- 
Irish  extraction  according  to  this  line.  The  Normans  are  called  Britons  owing  to 
their  having  come  immediately  to  Ireland  from  Wales  (cf.  p.  54,  n.  *),  and  the 
Irish  are  called  Scots  hy  both  native  and  Latin  authors  (cf.  p.  204,  n.  l). 
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The  Twelfth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  April  26th,  1910,  at  20  Hanover  Square,  Mr.  James 
Buckley,  M.R.I. A.  (Chairman  of  Council),  in  the  chair. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  having  been  taken 
as  read,  the  Hon.  Secretary  presented  the 

Twelfth  Annual  Eeport. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Report  finds  the   Society  in  an  en- 
couraging position,  both  as  regards  its  finances  and  the  work> 
it  has  in  hand. 

Since  the  issue  of  the  last  report,  the  preparation  ot  the 
edition  of  the  Poems  of  David  O'Bruadair  has  been  ener- 
getically pushed  on  by  its  Editor,  Rev.  John  MacErlean, 
S.J.,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  first  volume  is  now 
in  the  Press.  It  has  been  decided  to  divide  this  large 
collection  of  poems  into  three  volumes,  and  it  is  confidently 
hoped  that  the  first  volume  may  appear  about  June  or  July 
of  this  year,*  the  other  two  volumes  following  as  rapidly  as 
they  can  be  completed.  The  Editor  has  given  carefui 
study  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  poems,  and  his  researches 
have  probably  brought  to  light  every  available  scrap  of 
information  regarding  the  circumstances  of  the  poet's  life, 
and  will  also  bring  into  prominence  the  historical  events 
among  which  his  career  was  passed,  and  which,  in  many 
instances,   are   commemorated  in  his  poems. 

O'Bruadair  lived  during  and  after  the  Siege  and  surren- 
der of  Limerick  (1691),  and  he  was  personally  familiar,  as 
his  verses  prove,  with  the  cabals  and  intrigues  which  were 
rife  during  that  period  of  distress.  He  was  a  devoted 
admirer  of  Sarsfield,  whose  career  furnished  him  with 
themes  for  more  than  one  of  his  longer  poems.  Besides 
the  historical  interest  of  his  work  the  racy  style  of  his 
poems    and    his   extraordinary    fertility    of    language,    while 


*  The  Book  is  not  completed  at  date  of  issue  of  this  Report. 


they  present  special  difficulties  to  the  translator,  add  to  its 
linguistic   and   literary   value. 

Mr.  Tadhg  O'Donoghue  reports  that  the  larger  portion 
of  his  new  edition  of  O'Rahilly's  Poems  is  now  in  the 
Press.  In  this  second  edition  the  subject-matter  of  the 
poems  is  still  further  illustrated  by  interesting  testamen- 
tary and  legal  decuments  drawn  from  MSS.  preserved  in 
the  Record  Office,  Dublin.  Several  poems  by  this  poet  dis- 
covered since  the  issue  of  the  first  edition  will  be  added. 
The  work  is  being  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the 
former  editor,  Rev.  P.  S.  Dinneen. 

Mr.  Thomas  O'Rahilly  is  working  upon  an  edition  of 
three  seventeenth-century  novelettes,  translated  into  Iiish 
about  1706  from  the  Spanish  of  Juan  Perez  de  Montalban, 
possibly  by  Father  Manus   O'Donnell,    an   Ulster  priest. 

Several   other  volumes    are    in   preparation. 

The  Council  have  to  announce  the  appearance  at  an 
early  date  of  a  new  and  cheap  Irish-English  Dictionary 
compiled  by  Rev.  P.  S.  Dinneen  with  a  view  to  the  require- 
ments of  young  students  and  of  schools.  The  dictionary 
will  contain  250  pages  double  columns,  and  will  be  sold  at 
about  2s.  net.*  A  large  demand  is  anticipated  for  this 
Dictionary,  which  will  be  a  thoroughly  reliable  collection  of 
words  used  in  ordinary  conversation  and  in  reading,  supple- 
mented by  such  familiar  idioms  and  colloquial  expressions 
as  are  necessary  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  study  of  the 
language. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  some  of  the  volumes 
published  by  the  Society  placed  as  text  books  on  the  courses 
of  instruction  given  to  advanced  students  in  schools  and 
colleges. 

The  following  members  died  during  the  year:  — 
Mr.  Alfred  Nutt  (Publisher  to  the  Society,  and  member 
of  Council);  James  Frost,  M.R.I.  A.,  Limerick;  John 
Glynn,  Gort,  Co.  Galway ;  W.  E.  Kelly,  J.P.,  Westport, 
Co.  Mayo;  David  MacBiayne,  F.S.A.  (Scot),  Helens- 
burgh; Thomas  G.  MacKay,  Edinburgh. 

*  This  Dictionary  is  now  on  sale.     Price,  2s.  6d.  net. 


Forty-seven  new  members  have  joined  the  Society  since 
the  last  annual  meeting  in  May,  1909,  viz.: — Miss  Ethel 
Rolt  Wheeler,  Canon  Robert  Little,  P.P. ;  Miss  Margaret 
Conway  Dobbs,  Count  Plunkett,  F.  J.  MacDonnell,  John 
O'Flynn,  The  Eev.  Mother,  Laurel  Hill  Convent,  Limerick; 
Rev.  John  Costello,  Patrick  Corkerry,  Máire  ní  Chinnéide, 
Thomas  J.  Shaw,  John  Phillips,  M.P. ;  Patrick  Fleming, 
Michael  O'Flynn,  Michael  O'Connor,  Patrick  Larkin,  Rev. 
Dr.  Barrett,  Peter  Moore,  H.  Egan  Kenny,  Rev.  A. 
O'Rourke,  Miss  Aine  Foley,  Rev.  E.  Prendergast,  C.C. ; 
Rev.  Martin  Considine,  C.C;  Rev.  Martin  O'Maloney,  John 
O'Flynn,  Rev.  M.  Sheehan,  D.  J.  Williams,  Rev.  J. 
MacCaffrey,  Mrs.  Rentoul  Esler,  Michael  O'Connor,  Miss 
Pochin,  P.  L.  O'Madden,  Richard  O'Keefie,  J.  D.  Hackett, 
Dr.  Julius  Pokorny,  Idris  Bell,  Bligh  Talbot,  Miss  Nora  F. 
Degidon,  Mrs.  Ross,  Peadar  MacCanna,  Professor  J.  Ven- 
dryes,  Rev.  Thomas  Hegarty,  C.C. ;  Patrick  Gray,  The 
Carnegie  Free  Library,  Cork;  General  Library,  University 
College,  Aberystwyth;  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore, 
U.S.A. 

The  total  number  of  effectual  members  is  517. 

The  names  of  non-paying  members  have  been  removed 
from  the  roll. 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  was  moved  by  Mr.  P.  J. 
Hooper,    seconded   by   Miss  Geraldine   Griffin,    and   carried. 

Mr.  J.  Buckley,  M.R.I. A.  (Chairman  of  Council),  and 
Mr.  A.  W.  K.  Miller,  having  retired  by  rotation,  they  were 
re-elected,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Collins,  seconded  by  Dr. 
England. 

It  was  proposed  by  Miss  Hull,  seconded  by  Mr.  R. 
Flower,  and  carried,  that  Mr.  T.  W.  Rolleston  be  elected  to 
fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Council. 

The  question  of  life  membership  was  then  discussed. 
Miss  Hull  and  Mr.  Buckley,  having  stated  the  special 
difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of  any  life-membership 
arrangement  in  the  Irish  Texts  Society,  and  other  members 
having  spoken  against  the  proposal,  the  matter  was 
dropped. 


The  Chairman  having  announced  that,  owing  to  the  ill» 
ness  of  one  of  their  auditors,  and  the  prolonged  absence  of 
the  other  from  town,  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  get 
the  accounts  and  balance  sheet  audited  in  time  for  this 
annual  meeting,  he  proposed  that  this  annual  meeting 
should  stand  adjourned  until  such  time  as  the  Balance 
Sheet  and  Financial   Statement  had   been   audited. 

Dr.  England  proposed,  and  Mis.  Banks  seconded,  that 
Mr.  P.  Gray  should  be  asked  to  act  as  auditor  in  place  of 
Mr.  P.  MacMahon,  and  that,  failing  Mr.  MacCormac's 
restoration  to  health  within  the  necessary  time,  Mr. 
Hooper  should  be  asked  to  act  as  his  substitute,  and  that 
the  same  two  gentlemen  be  appointed  auditors  for  the 
ensuing  year.        Carried. 

The  re-appointment  of  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  as  President  of 
the  Society,  and  of  Miss  Eleanor  Hull  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Boyle  as  Hon.  Secretary  and  Hon  Treasurer,  was  proposed 
by  Dr.  E.  Collins,  seconded  by  Dr.  Englaiid,  and  carried. 

The  meeting  then   adjourned   till   May  26th. 

At  the  adjourned  general  meeting  on  May  26th,  Mr.  J. 
Buckley,  M.E.I. A.,  having  taken  the  chair,  the  auditors' 
balance  sheet  was  read  by  Dr.  E.  Collins,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  and  was  adopted  on  the  motion  of 
Dr.  Collins,  seconded  by  Dr.  England,  and  carried. 


Irish  Texts   Society's  Financial  Statement,  year 
ended  31st  March,  1910. 
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SAM  BOYLE, 

Hon.   Treasurer. 


A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Auditors,  Mr.  P.  Gray  and  Mr. 
P.  J.  Hooper,  was  moved  by  Dr.  Collins,  seconded  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  O'Leary,  and  carried.  In  conveying  it  to  the 
Auditors,  the  Chairman  urged  the  necessity  of  inducing 
new  members  to  join  the  Society,  and  of  the  more  prompt 
payment  of  subscriptions  to  enable  the  work  to  be  carried 
on. 

Dr.  England  desired  to  place  on  record  the  sense  of  the 
grief  felt  by  the  Council  and  Society  in  the  tragic  death 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt,  Publisher  to  the  Society,  and  member 
of  its  Council.  He  wished  to  move  that  the  sincere  sym- 
pathy of  the  members  should  be  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Nutt 
and  family. 

Mr.  H.  J.  O'Leary  seconded.  In  putting  the  vote,  which 
was  passed  standing,  the  Chairman  said  that  the  members 
of  Council  looked  on  Mr.  Nutt  more  in  the  light  of  a  friend 
than  merely  as  their  publisher.  He  spoke  of  the  risks  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Nutt  in  publishing  works  of  Celtic  Scholar- 
ship, and  of  his  constant  and  keen  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  Society  during  the  whole  term  of  its  existence. 
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GENERAL     RULES. 


Objects. 

1.  The  Society  is  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  publication 
of  Texts  in  the  Irish  Language,  accompanied  by  such  Introductions,  English 
Translations,  Glossaries,  and  Notes,    as  may  be  deemed  desirable. 


Constitution. 

2.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  an  Executive 
Council,   a  Consultative  Committee,   and   Ordinary  Mesbers. 


Officers. 

3.    The    Officers    of    the    Society   shall    be   the    President,    the    Honorary 
Secretary,    and   the   Honorary    Treasurer. 


Executive  Council. 

4.  The  entire  management  of  the  Society  shall  be  entrusted  to  the 
Executive  Council,  consisting  of  the  Officers  of  the  Society  and  not  more 
than  ten  other  Members. 

5.  All  property  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested  in  the  Executive  Council, 
and  shall  be  disposed  of  as  they  shall  direct  by  a  two-thirds'  majority. 

.  6.  Three  Members  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  retire  each  year  by 
rotation  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
election, the  Members  to  retire  being  selected  according  to  s?niority  of 
election,  or,  in  case  of  equality,  by  lot.  The  Council  shall  have  power 
to  co-opt  Members  to  fill  up  casual  vacancies  occurring  throughout  the 
year.  Any  Member  of  Council  who  is  absent  from  five  consecutive 
Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Council  to  which  he  (or  she)  has  been  duly 
summoned,  shall  be  considered  as  having  vacated  his  (or  her)  place  on 
the  Council. 

Consultative     Committee. 

7.  The  Consultative  Committee,  or  individual  Members  thereof,  shall 
give  advice,  when  consulted  by  the  Executive  Council,  on  questions  relating 
to  the  Publications  of  the  Society,  but  shall  not  be  responsible  for  the 
management  of  the  business  of   the  Society. 

Members. 

8.  Members  may  be  elected  either  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  or, 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  Executive  Council. 


1" 


Subscription. 

9.  The  Subscription  for  each  Member  of  the  Society  shall  be  7/6  per 
annum  (American  subscribers,  two  dollars),  entitling  the  Members  to  ens 
copy  (post  free)  of  the  volume  or  volumes  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
year,  and  giving  him  the  right  to  vote  on  all  questions  submitted  to  the 
General   Meetings  of  the  Society. 

10.  Subscriptions  shall  be  payable  in  advance  on  the  1st  January  in  each 
year. 

11.  Members  whose  Subscriptions  for  the  year  have  not  been  paid  are 
not  entitled  to  any  volume  published  by  the  Society  for  that  year,  and  any 
Member  whose  Subscription  for  the  current  year  remains  unpaid,  and  who 
receives  and  retains  any  publication  for  the  year,  shall  be  held  liable  for 
the   payment  of  the  full  published  price  of  such  publication. 

12.  The  Publications  of  the  Society  shall  not  be  sola  to  persons  other 
than  Members,    except  at  an  advanced  price. 

13.  Members  whose  Subscriptions  for  the  current  year  have  been  paid 
shall  alone  have  the  right  of  voting  at  the  General  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

14.  Members  wishing  to  resign  must  give  notice  in  writing  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  of  their  intention  to  do 
so :  otherwise  they  will  be  liable  for  their  Subscriptions  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Editorial  Fund. 

.  15.  A  fund  shall  be  opened  for  the  remuneration  of  Editors  for  their 
work  in  preparing  Texts  for  publication.  All  subscriptions  and  donations 
to  this  fund  shall  be  purely  voluntary,  and  shall  not  be  applicable  to  other 
purposes  of  the  Society. 

Annual   General  Meeting. 

ifi  A  General  Meeting  shall  be  held  each  year  in  the  month  of  April, 
or  as  soon  afterwards  as  the  Executive  Council  shall  determine,  when  the 
Council  shall  submit  their  Report  and  the  Accounts  of  the  Society  for  the 
preceding  year,  and  when  the  seats  to  be  vacated  on  the  Council  shall  be 
filled  up,  and  ths  ordinary   business  of  a  General  Meeting  transacted. 


Audit. 

17.    The  Accounts  of  the  Society  shall  be  audited  each  year  by  auditors 
appointed    >.t  the  preceding  General   Meeting. 


Changes  in  these  Rules. 

18.  With  the  notice  summoning  the  General  Meeting,  the  Executive 
Council  shall  give  notice  of  any  change  proposed  by  them  in  these  Rules. 
Ordinary  Members  proposing  any  change  in  the  Rules  must  give  notice 
thereof  in  writing  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  seven  clear  days  before  the 
date  of  the  Annual   General  Meeting. 


II 


LIST    OF    MEMBERS. 


(Members  are  earnestly  requested  to  send  Notice  of  Changes  of  Address 
to  the  Hon.  Sac.,  20  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.,  to  avoid  mis-postage  of 
Books  and  Notices.) 


NAMES. 

Agnew,    A.    L.,   f.s.a., 
Anderson,    J.    Norrie, 
Anwyl,    Prof.    E.,   >i.>. 
Assessors,    Board   of 


(Scot.). 
J  P. 


Baillie's     Institution,     Free 

Library 
Banks,   Mrs. 
Barrett,  Rev.   Dr. 
Barron,  E.   W. 
Barry,   Thomas 
Bartholomew,    J. 
Beary,    Michael,    C.l..  .  . 

Begley,  Rev.   John 
Belfast   University  Library 
Belfast  Free  Public  Library   ... 
Belfast    Library    and    Soc.    for 

Promoting    Knowledge 
Ball,   H.   Idris 
Bennett,   Thos.   &   Sons 
Bergin,  Prof.  Osborn  J. 
Berlin,  Royal  Library 

Berry,    Major,   A.S.C.,    M.EI.A 

Bewerunge,  Rev.  H. 
Bibliothéque    Nationale,     Paris 

Bigger,   F.   J.,    M.B.I.A,. 

Birmingham  Free  Library 
Blackrock,      Carnegie     Free 

Library 
Blaikie,  W.   B. 

Bligh,   Andrew 
Boddy,  J.   K. 
Boland,  J.  P.,  M.P. 
Boland,  P.  J. 

Borthwick,  Miss  N. 

Boston    Public    Library,    Mass. 

Boswell,  C.  S. 


ADDRESSES. 

Balwherrie,    Broughty    Ferry,    N.B. 
Provost  of    Stornoway,   Lewis,   Scotland. 
62   Marine    Terrace,    Aberystwyth, 
per    J.    J.    Keane,    Secretary,    City    Hall, 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

173   St.  Vincent   Street,  Glasgow. 

30  Lambolle   Road,   Hampstead,  N.W. 

St.Colman's  College,   Fermoy. 

Woodstown,    Co.    Waterford. 

Woodview,    Enniscorthy,    Co.    Wexford. 

56  India    Street,   Edinburgh. 

Abbeyside,  Dungarvan,  Co.  Waterford. 

St.    Munchin's,    Limerick. 

per   Librarian,  Belfast. 

Belfast. 

per  George  Smith,  Librarian,  10  Done- 
gall  Square,  North,  Belfast. 

British  Museum,   W.C. 

Booksellers,    Christiania,    Norway. 

National  University,   Dublin. 

per  Messrs.  Asher  &  Co.,  13  Bedford 
Street,  Strand,    W.C. 

The   Castle,    Rich  Hill,  Co.   Armagh. 

St.    Patrick's   College,    Maynooth. 

per  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  2-8  Orange 
Street,  Haymarket,  W.C. 

Ardrie,   Antrim  Road,   Belfast. 

Ratcliffe  Place,    Birmingham. 

Blackrock,  Co.    Dublin. 

c/o   Messrs.   Constable   &  Co.,   University 

Press,   Edinburgh. 
Camden  House,   Leighton  Buzzard,   Beds. 
5  Apsley  Villas,   Clapham  Rise,   S.W. 
40  St.  George's  Square,  S.W. 
Glenarde,   Galvvay,    Ireland, 
c/o  Book  Co.,  6  D'Olier  St.,  1  ublin. 
c/o   Kegan,    Paul,    Trench,    Trubner    and 

Co.,  43   Gerrard   Street,   W. 
Fairseat,   Totnes. 
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Boyd,  J.  St.   Clair,  m.d. 
Boyle,   Rev.   Thomas,    C.C. 
Boyle,   Samuel 
Brennan,    Rev.    C. 
Brett,  Sir  Charles 
Brodrick,  Hon.  Albinia 
Brooka,  Rev.  Stopford  A.,  M.A. 

Brophy,  Michael  M. 
Brown,  Professor  A.  C.  L. 

Bryant,  Mrs.    S.,  D.Sc. 

Briinnow,  Prof.  Dr.  R. 
Buckley,  James,  m.e.i.a. 
Buckley,    Rev.    Brendan,    o.S.F. 

Buckley,  John  J. 
Buckley,   Michael  J. 
Buckley,   C.   P. 
Buckley,  Daniel 
Burnside,  W. 

Cahill,  Vincent 
Calder,   Rev.  George,  B.D. 
Campbell,  Lord  A. 
Carbray,  Felix,   m.e.i.a. 

Cardiff,   Central   Library 

Carey,   Rev.  Thomas 

Carey,  J. 

Carnegie   Free  Library 

Carrigan,  Rev.   Wm.,  D.D.,  P.P., 

M.E.I.A. 

Cassy,  Rev.   Patrick,   C.C. 
Cassedy,  James,  b.a. 
Castletown,   Rt.    Hon.    Lord    ... 
Chicago  University  Library     ... 

Chinnéide,  Maire  ni 

Christian  Brothers'  School 
Clongowes  Wood  College 

Cochrane,    Robert,    f.e.S.a.i. 
Coffey,    George,   b.a.,    m.e.i.a. 
Coghlan,  Rev.  G.  P. 
Cohalan,  Rev.  J.,  p.p.,  v.F. 
Colgan,   Nathaniel 
Colgan,    Rev.   Wm. 
Collins,  Edward,  ll.d. 
Concannori,  Thomas 
Condon,    Rev.    R. 

Connradh    Chuilm    Naomtha    .. 

Considine,  Rev.  M.,   C.C. 


Chatsworth  House,  Malone  Road,  Belfast. 
Omeath,  Co.   Louth. 

4  Gedling  Grove,    Nottingham. 
St.  John's,   Tralse,  Co.  Kerry. 
Gretton,    Malone,   Belfast. 
Ballincoona,    Caherdaniel,    Co.    Kerry. 
c/o  J.  Bain,   14  Charles  St.,    Haymarket, 

S.W. 
48    Gordon    Square,    London,    W.C. 
Northwestern      University,      Evanstown, 

Ills.,  U.S.A. 
North  London  Collegiate  School,  Sandall 

Road,  London,  N.W. 
Vevey,    Switzerland. 

11    Homefield  Road.   Wimbledon,   Surrey. 
Franciscan     Monastery,     Annadown.    Co. 

Galway. 
National  Museum,   Dublin. 

5  Iona   Drive,   Dublin. 
Kilcock,  Co.   Kildare. 
Maynooth,   Co.    Kildare. 

28  Bromley    Road,   Catford,    S  E 

7  Lavagh  Villas,   Ashfield  Rd.,  Dublin. 
Strathfillan   Manse,  Tyndrum,  Perthshire. 
Inverary,    Argyll,    N.B. 
c/o  Carbray,  Routh  &  Co.,  P.O.,  Drawer 

1068,  Quebec,  Canada, 
per  John  Ballinger,    Esq.,  Librarian. 
Presbytery,  Eden  Grove,  Holloway,  N. 
Clohanbeg  N.S.,  Cooraclare,  Co.  Clare. 
Anglesea   Street,    Cork. 
Durrow,  Queen's   Co. 

Ballymaooda,  Castlemartyr,  Co.  Cork. 

6  Berkeley  Street,  Dublin. 
Doneraile,  Co.  Cork. 

psr  Messrs.  Stevens  &  Brown,  4  Trafalgar 

Square,   W.C. 
Seanaid,    Carlingford  Terrace,   Drumcon- 

dra,  Dublin. 
Westport,  Co.  Mayo, 
per    Rev.    J.    V.     Nolan,     S.J.,    Rector, 

Sallins,   Co.   Kildare. 
17   Highfield    Road,   Rathgar,   Dublin. 
5    Harcourt   Terrace,   Dublin. 
2141  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 
The   Presbytsry,  Bantry,   Co.   Cork. 
15  Breffni  Terrace,  Sandycove,  Co.  Dublin 
Ballinlough,    Co.    Roscommon. 
E.D.O.,  Somerset  House,  London,    W.C. 
Clones,   Co.   Monaghan. 
Sacred    Heart    Presbytery,    Darlinghurst. 

Sydney,   New  South  Wales,  Australia. 
(St.     Columba's     League)     per     Rev.     P. 

Walsh,  President,  Maynooth. 
Kildysart,    Co.    Clare. 
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Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy 
Cooke,   John,    M.A.,   M.B.I.A. 
Copenhagen,  Royal  Library    ... 
Cork,    University    College 
Corkerry,    Patrick 
Costello,  Thomas,  M.D. 
Costello,  Rev.  John 
Courtauld,  G. 

Cox,  Michael,  M.D.,  m.e.i.a.     ... 
Craigie,   W.  A.,   M.A.,  ll.d.      ... 
Crawford,   W.    R. 
Crehan,  Rev.  B.,  C.C. 


Crowley,  T., 
Curran.  Rev. 


M.D. 

W.  H. 


Curtis,  Edmund 
Dalton,   Michael 

Dalton,  John  P. 

Day,  Robert,  J.P.,  F.S.A.,  m.e.i.a. 

Degidon,   Miss  Nora 

De  Bhal,  An  t-Athair  Tomás  ... 

Delany,  Very  Rev.  P.,  d.d.,  V.f. 

Delaney,    Very  Rev.   W.,  ll.d., 

M.E.I.A. 

Detroit  Public  Library 

Digby,  Everard  W. 

Dillon,  John,   M.F. 

Dobbs,  Miss  M.  C. 

Dodgson,   Ed.    Spencer,   M.A.    ... 

Doherty,   Anthony  J. 

Dolan,  James 

Donnellan,  Dr.  P. 

Donnelly,    Most   Rev.    N.,    D.D. 

Donnelly,  M.  J.,  M.D. 

Dottin,  Prof.  Georges 

Douglas,  W.,  M.D. 

Dowley,  Miss  Una 

Doyle,  J.  J. 

Dresden,    Konigliche    Oeffent- 

licke  Bibliothek 
Duffy,  G.   Gavan 
Duignan,  W.  H. 
Dundalk,   Free  Library 

Edinburgh  Public   Library 
Edinburgh    University    Library 

England,  Thos.   A.,  ll.d. 

Esler,    Mrs.    Rentoul 

Esmonde,  Sir  T.  Grattan,  Bart. 

M.P. 

Evans,  Miss  E.  M. 


St.   Peter's,  Derry. 

66  Morehampton  Road,  Dublin. 

Copenhagen,    Denmark. 

per  Librarian,  Cork. 

Bridge  Street,   Dingle,    Co.   Kerry. 

Bishop   Street,   Tuam,   Co.    Galway. 

7  Lower  Exchange   Street,   Dublin. 

Waver    Farm,    Wethersfiald,    Braintree. 

26  Merrion   Square,  Dublin. 

15   Charlbury    Road,    Oxford. 

Acct.  General's  Dept.,  G.P.O.,  London. 

An    Gleann,    Baile-idir-dha-abhainn,    Co. 

Sligo. 
Larchfield,    Coachford,  Co.    Cork. 
Corpus     Christi     House,     Brixton     Hill, 

London,    S.W. 
The   University,    Sheffield. 

Killeen,    Victoria   Place,    Blackrock,    Co. 

Dublin. 
Taylor's   Hill   House,    Galway. 
Myrtle  Hill  House,  Cork. 
56  Solent  Road,  W.  Hampstead,  N. 
Drumcollogher,    Co.   Limerick. 
Carrick-on-Suir,   Co.   Tipperary. 
University    College,    Dublin. 

per  Messrs.  Stevens  &  Brown,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  W.C. 

c/o  Messrs.  Grindlay  &  Co.,  54  Parlia- 
ment Street,  S.W. 

2  North  Great   George's  Strest,  Dublin. 

Port-na-gabhlan,  Cushendall,  Co.  Antrim. 

Jesus  College,   Oxford. 

Cruit  N.S.,  Kincasslagh,  Co.  Donegal. 

Ardee,   Co.   Louth. 

Castlerea,   Co.   Roscommon. 

St.  Mary's,  Haddington  Road,  Dublin. 

Summit  Hill,  Pa,  U.S.A. 

37  Rue  de  Fougéres,   Rennes,   France. 

Brandfold,    Goudhurst,   Kent. 

Westgate,  Carrick-on-Suir,  Co.  Tipperary. 

Inland  Revenue,  Adelaide  Street,  Belfast. 

per  Kegan,  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.,  43 
Gerrard    Street,    W. 

22  Basinghall  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Gorway,    Walsall. 

St.   Leonard's  Chapel  Lane,  Dundalk. 

per    Hew  Morrison,   Librarian, 
per  J.   Thin,    54-55   South   Bridge,    Edin- 
burgh. 
E.D.O.,  Somerset  House,  London,  W.C. 
4  Queen's  Road,  Peckham,  S.E. 
Ballynastragh,    Gorey,     Co.    Wexford. 

St.   Mary's,   Ely,   Cambridgeshire. 
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Fahey,  Rt.   Rev.  Monsignor  J. 

D.D. 

Farrell,  R.   W. 

Fenton,   James,   m.a. 
Fish,  F.  P. 

Fitzgerald,    M.  J. 
Fitzmaurica,  Rev.  E.  B.,  o.s.f 
Flannery,  T.  J. 
Fleming,    Patrick 
Flower,    R, 
Flynn,  J.   D. 
Flynn,  Michael 
Fogerty,  George  J.,  R.N. 
Foley,   P.  J. 
Foley,  Miss  Aine 
Fraser,  James,  c.E. 
Fynes-Clinton,  0.   H. 


Gaelic  League,   London 
Gaelic   League,    Coventry 

Gaelic   Society,    Brockton 

Gaelic  Society,  New  York 

Gaffney,    T.    St.  John 

Gaffney,  J.   G.,  b.a.,   Solr. 
Gahagan,   F.    Evett 
Gaidoz,    Henri 

Gallagher,    Rev.   J.   S. 

Gallwey,     Col.     Sir     Thomas, 

K.C.M.G.,   O.B. 

Galway,  University  College 
Gannon,  John  P. 
Garnett,   Edward 
Geoghegan,  Rich.  H. 
Gibson,   Hon.  Wm. 
Gill,  Michael  J.,  b.a. 
Gill,  T.  P. 

Glasgow,    Mitchell    Library 

Gleeson,    Miss   Evelyn 
Glynn,   J. A.,  b.a.,   Solr. 
Glynn,  Thomas 
Gog  arty,    Rev.   Thomas,   C.C. 
Gomme,  A.  Allan 
Gomme,   Laurence  G. 
Gordon,    Principal 
Grainger,  Wm.   H..  m.d. 


St.   Colman's,    Gort,   Co.    Galway. 

Merrion,    Thornford     Road.,    Lewisham 

Park,  London,  S.E. 
Westport,  Co.  Mayo, 
c/o  Wm.    Dawson   &   Sons,   Fetter  Lane, 

E.C. 
18  King  St.,   Snow   Hill,   London,   E.C. 
Franciscan  Convent,  Diogheda. 
38  St.  George's  Road.  Forest  Gate,    E. 
N.S.,  Killarney. 

British   Museum,   London,   W.C. 
516  M.  St.   Washington,  U.S.A. 
Gaelic  League,    Tralee. 
67  Georga  Street,  Limerick. 
The   Grange,   Lewisham    Park,   S.E. 
Tinnock,   Youghal. 
Inverness,   N.B. 
Weirglodd     Wen,     Upper     Garth     Road, 

Bangor,    X.    Wales. 

77  Fleet  Street,  London,    E.C. 

c/o  Manus  O'Donnell,  Secretary,  5  Clifton 

Terrace,    Kenilworth,    Coventry, 
per  E.  G.    MacSweeney,  M.D.,  Brockton, 

Mass.,  U.S.A. 
per  Henry   McGee,  47   West  42nd  Street, 

New  York,  U.S.A. 
American   Consul   General,    Hotel   Savoy, 

Dresden,    Saxony. 
86  O'Connell  Street,  Limerick. 
42  Farnley  Rd.,  South  Norwood,   S.E. 
c/o     Llywarch     Reynolds,      Old     Church 

Place,  Merthyr-Tydvil. 
St.      Patrick's      Church,      Amboy,      Ills., 

U.S.A. 
Junior  United  Service  Club,    London. 

per  Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co.,  Dublin. 

Laragh,   Maynooth. 

The  Cearne,  Kent  Hatch,  Nr.  Edenbridge 

East  Sound,  Washington,  U.S.A. 

Moorhurst,    Holmwood,    Surrey. 

75  Lower  Leeson   Street,  Dublin. 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 

Instruction,  Dublin. 
21   Miller  Street,  Glasgow  (J.  J.  Barrett, 

Libr.) 
Dun    Emer,    Dundrum,   Co.    Dublin. 
Tuam,    Co.    Galway. 
Gort,   Co.  Galway. 

Termonfeckin,   Drogheda.   Co.  Louth. 
Dryden  Chambers,  119  Oxford  Street.  W. 
20  Marlborough  Place,   N.W. 
Victoria   Park,   Manchester. 
408    Meridian    Street,    E.    Boston,    Mass.. 

U.S.A. 
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Graves,  A.  Perceval,  H.A. 

Gray,   Patrick 

Green,      J.       S.,       Lieut. -Col., 

B.A.M.O.,    M.B.I.A. 

Greene,  George  A.,  m.a. 

Gregory,   Lady 

Griffin,    Miss    G.    Leake 

Groder,  John  M. 
Grosserlich  Universitáts- 

Bibliothek 
Grosvenor  Public  Library 

Gwvnn,    Stephen,  m.p. 
Gwynn,   Ed.  J.,  M.A.,    T.C.D. 

Hackett,   J.    D. 

Hamel,  A.   G.  Van 
Hamilton,    George   L. 

Hamilton,    Gustavus 

Hannay,   Rev.   J.   0. 

Hanly,   P.  J. 

Hartland,   E.   Sidney 

Harvard,    College  Library 

Hayes,  Rev.  Michael,  CO. 

Hayes,  Rev.  Daniel,  p.p. 

Healy,  Maurice,  M.P.,  Solr. 

Hegarty,   Rev.  Thomas,   C.C.   ... 

Henderson,  Rev.  Geo.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Henry,  John,  m.d. 

Henry,  Robert  Mitchell,  M.A.  ... 

Herlihy,  W., 

Hickey,    Rev.    B. 

Hodgson,  C.    M. 

Hogan,  John 

Hogarty,    Thomas 

Hooper,  P.  J. 

Horsford,  Miss  Cornelia 

Hull,    Miss  Eleanor 

Hutton,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Hyde,  Douglas,  ll.d. 
Hvnes,  Rev.  John,  C.C.,  BD,    ... 


Red  Branch  House,  Wimbledon. 

Somerset  House,  W.C. 

Air  Hill,  Glanworth,  Co.   Cork. 

23  Pembroke  Gardens.    Kensington,  W. 

Coole  Park,    Gort,   Co.   Gahvay. 

15     Milton      Chambers,      Cheyne     Walk, 

Chelsea,  S.W. 
Lisdoonan,  N.   S.,  Carrickmacross. 
Freiburg-in-Baden. 

per   Stevens  &  Brown,   4    Trafalgar   Sq., 

London,  W.C. 
Raheny  Park,  Raheny,   Co.    Dublin. 
34  Trinity  College,   Dublin. 

Nichol's     Copper     Works,      Laurel     Hill, 

Long  Island,    New   York,   U.S.A. 

48  Rie    Witsenkade,    Amsterdam. 

711    Monroe    Street.     Ann    Arbor.    Mich., 

U.S.A. 
Ballinteer  Lodge,  Drundrum,  Co.  Dublin. 
The   Rectory,    Wes'iport,    Co.    Mayo. 
Cartron  Hall,  Longford,   Ireland. 
High    Garth,   Gloucester. 
c/o  Kegan,    Paul  &   Co.,   London. 
St.    Munchin's,    Limerick   . 
Killballyowen,   Co.    Clare. 
Ashton   Lawn,    Cork. 
Malin  Head,  Co.  Donegal 
The    Manse,   Scourie,   Sutherlandshire. 
32  Lower   Laeson  Street,   Dublin. 
Queen's  University,   Belfast. 
N.T.,   Ballygraddy,  Kanturk,  Co.  Cork. 
St.  Augustine's,  York  St.,   Manchester. 
Roughton,  Wimborne  Rd.,   Bournemouth. 
1    Upper  Merrion  Street,   Dublin. 
745  Myrtle   Av,  Brooklyn,   N.Y.,   U.S.A. 
38   Cantlev    Avenue,    Clapham,    Common, 

S.W. 
Svlvester     Manor,    Shelter    Island,    New 

York,   U.S.A. 
14      Stanley      Gardens,       Notting      Hill, 

London,    W. 
17    Appian    Way,    Dublin. 
National  University,  Dublin. 
Grange,   Co.   Sligo. 


Ingram,  J.  Kells 

Irvine,  Daniel 

Iveagh,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  k.p.  . 

Jack,  John 
Jennings,   H.    B. 
John      Hopkins,      University 
Library,   Baltimore,   U.S.A. 


13   Hatch    Street,    Lower,    Dublin. 
Cooraclare,  Co.   Clare. 

per    C.    H.    Bland     (Sec),     5     Grosvenor 
Place,   London,   S.W. 

Wilson  College,  Bombay,  India. 
Layham   House,    Layham,    Suffolk, 
c/o     E.     G.      Allen,     14     Grape     Street, 
Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W.C. 
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Johnston,  J.  P.,  Sc.D. 
Jones,    Capt.  Bryan   J. 
Jones,  H.   F.  Harvard 
Joyce,    P.    W.,  LL.D. 
Joyce,   Wm.  B.,   b.a. 
Joynt,   Miss  Maud 
Joynt,    Ernest    E. 

Keating,   Miss  Geraldine 
Keating,  Thomas  F. 
Kelly,   John  F.,   Ph.D. 
Kelly,  Thos.  Aliaga 
Kelly,   Thomas 

Kelly,  Paul  Herrick 
Kemp,   A.   Gordon 
Kenny,  H.  Egan 
Kerr,    Rev.    Hugh,    p.p. 
Ker,  Prof.  W.   P. 
Kiely,  James   P. 


Kiely,    John 
Kiely,  John  M. 
King's     Inn,     Dublin, 

Society  of 
Knox.   H.    T. 


Hon. 


Lane,  J.    O'Neill 

Larkin,  N.   S. 

Laurel  Hill  Convent 

Law,   Hugh  A.,  m.p. 

Lawless,  Mrs.   A.  E.  E. 

Lawlor,   Rev.    H.  J.,  D.D. 

Lawson,  T.   Dillon 

Lecky,   Mrs.   E. 

Leeds,    Central    Public  Library 

Lafroy,  B.  St.  G. 

Lehane,   D. 

Lehane,  John   D. 

Leipzig,  University,  Library  of 

Letts,   Charles 

Lewis,  Sir  Wm.    J.,   Bart. 
Limerick,  Free  Library 
Limerick   &    Ardferf,   Rt.    Rev. 

Bishop   of 
Little,  Very  Rev.   Canon,   P.P... 
Liverpool  Public  Library 
Lloyd,  Joseph  H. 
London    Library     (per    C.     J. 

Hagbert  Wright,  Libr.) 
Longworth-Dam:s,    M. 

Loughran,   Owen 
Loughran,  Rev.   John,    D.D.      ... 
Lynch,  Rev.   Brother  Fidelis  ... 
Lvnch,   D.,  m.d. 


Churchtown  Park,  Dundrum,  Co.  Dublin. 
Lisnawilly,    Dundalk. 

South  View,  Cross  Green,  Soham,  Cair.bs. 
70  Leinstar  Road,  Rathmines,  Dublin. 
Leamy's   Endowed   Schools,  Limerick. 
21    Annesley   Park.   Rathmines,   Dublin. 
46   Tirconnell  Road,    Inchicore,   Dublin. 

Cannon  Mill  Cottage,  Chesham.  Bucks. 
23  Warren   Stiver,  New  York.   U.S.A. 
284   W.   Housatonia  St.,   Pittsfield,   Mass. 
1    Mountjoy   Square,    Dublin. 
Orleans  Club,  King  Strict,  St.   James'.-. 

London,   S.W. 
20   Cheapside,   London,   E.C. 
The  Limes,    Gayton   Road,   Harrow. 
Hillington  House,  Goole,  Yorks. 
Bunbeg,  Letterkenny,  Co.  Donegal. 
95  Gower  Street,   London,  W.C. 
98  Blackhall  Street,  New  London,  Conn.. 

U.S.A. 
Kilmihil,   Co.   Clare. 
Cullin.   Millstreet.   Co.    Cork, 
per  Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co.,  Grafton  Street. 

Dublin. 
Westover   House,  Bitton.   Bristol. 

Tournafulla,   Co.    Limerick. 

Mungret,  Co.  Limerick. 

Limerick. 

Marble   Hill,    Ballymore,    Co.    Donegal. 

287  East  35th  Street.  Chicago. 

64  Palmerston  Road.   Dublin. 

Bank  of  Ireland,  Galway. 

38   Onslow    Gardens,    London,    S.W. 

per  T.    W.    Hand,  Librarian. 

Derrycashel,    Clondra,    Longford. 

Boyle,   Co.    Roscommon. 

Sr.   Manchin's,   Ballycumber.   King's  Co. 

c  o    Otto   Harrassowitz.   Leipzig. 

8   Bartletts   Buildings,    Holborn    Circus. 

London,    E.C. 
Aberdare,  South  Wales. 
Limerick. 
The   Palace,    Henry    Street,    Limerick. 


Pairc-an-Tobaii 
per    C.    Cowell. 


Quin,  Co.  Clare. 

Librarian. 

BuaiU  na  Gréine,  Stillorgan  Park.  Dublin. 
St.    James's   Square,    London,    S.W. 


c/o  Messrs.  King  &  Co.,  45  Pall  Mall. 

London,  S.W. 
Inland  Revenue,   4  Asylum  R   ad.    Derry. 
Dromintee,  Newry. 

Fr.  Monastery,  Ballyglunnin,  Co.  Galway 
Ballvvourney,   Co.    Cork. 
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Lynch,   P.   J.,    F.B.S.A.I. 

Lynch,  Timothy 

Lynch,  Very  Rev.  Dean  Patrick 

Lysaght,   S-  R. 

McAdam,    E. 

MacAlister,  Professor  R.  A.  S. 

MacAuliffe,  J.    J. 

McBride,  A.,  M.D. 
MacBride,  Joseph  M. 
MacCaffrey,  Rev.  J. 
MacCanna,   Peadar 
McCarthy,   Michael  J. 

McClintock,   Captain  H.  F.     ... 
MacCollum,   Fionan 
MacCormack,    T.    W. 


MacDermott,    Rev.    John,    p.p 
MacDermott,   E. 
MacDonagh,  Frank 
MacDonald,  Rev.  A.  J. 
MacDonald,   Rev.  Thomas 
MacDonnell,  F.   J. 
MacDowell,  T.  B. 
MacEnerney,   Rev.   Francis 
MacFarlane,  Malcolm 

MacFarlane.  W.  D. 
McGinley,  Connell 

McCinley,  Rev.  James  C. 
McGinley,  P.   T. 
MacGowan,  Rev.  E.   V.,  G.C.   ... 
MacGowan,   Rev.   Thomas,   C.c. 
McHugh,   Patrick 


McKay,  A.  J.  J.,  ll.d.,  Sheriff 

of    Fife 
MacKay.   Eric 
MacKay,  William 
MacKenzie,  Ian 
MacKenzie,  Kenneth 
MacKenzie,  William 
MacKinnon,   Prof.  Donald 
Mackintosh,  Rev.  Alexander  ... 
Mackintosh,    W.    A.,   M.B. 
Maclagan,  R.  C,  M.D. 
McLees,  William  H. 
MacLeod.  Norman 
MacLoughlin,   James  L. 
MacManus,   Padraic 
MacNaghten,  Hon.  Helen 
Mi'.Xamara,   Dr.  G.  U. 
MacNamara,  Lt.-Col.   J.   W. 
MacNeill,  Patrick  Charles 


8  Upper  Mallow  Street,  Limerick. 
Hill  Terrace,  Bandcn,   Co.  Cork. 
St.    Wilfred's,    Hulme,    Manchester. 
Backwell  Down,  Flax  Bourton,  Somerset. 

Fairbanks,   Alaska,  Canada. 

National   University,    Dublin. 

Cusfoms    and    Excise    Office,    Ennis,    Co. 
Clare. 

Infirmary  House,  Castlebar,  Co.   Mayo. 

Wcstport,    Co.    Mayo. 

St.   Patrick's  College,  Maynooth. 

128  Chapel   Street,    Newry. 

Abbey  side      N.       S.,        Dungarvan,      Co. 
Waterford. 

16    Queensberry   Place,   London,    S.W. 

Killorglin,   Co.  Kerry. 

Estate     Dutv     Office,     Somerset     House, 
London,    W.C. 

Croghan,  Boyle,   Co.   Roscommon. 

27  Wesfmoreland  Road,  London,  W. 

63  Dagnans  Road,  Balham,  London,  S.W. 

Killearnan  Manse,  R.S.O.,  Rosshire,  N.B. 

The  Presbytery,  Portadown,  Co.  Armagh. 

Box  1068,    Johannesburg,   South    Africa. 

Sectary's  Office,    G.P.O.,   Dublin. 

Adm.,  City  Quay,  Dublin. 

1    MacFarlane  Place,   Eldcrslie,  by  John- 
stone,   Glasgow. 

Macdonald  College,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Glasheydevitt,   Commeen,   Cloghan,   Co. 
Donegal. 

St.   Patrick's  College,   Maynooth. 

3   Eastleigh    Drive,    Strandtown,    Belfast. 

Ballymoney  Co.  Antrim. 

Glenavy,  Co.   Antrim. 

Junior     House,     St.     Patrick's     College, 
Maynooth. 

7  Albyn  Place,   Edinburgh. 

7  Royal  Exchange,  London,   E.G. 

Craigmonie,    Inverness. 

32  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 

15  Berber  Road,   New  Wandsworth,  S.W. 

14  Westhall   Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

15  Correnine  Gardens,   Edinburgh. 
The  Presbytery,  Fort  William,  N.B. 
3  Park  Terrace,    Stirling,  N.B. 

5    Coates    Crescent,    Edinburgh. 

347      Euclid     Avenue,     Brooklyn.      N.Y. 

25    George  4th  Bridge,    Edinburgh. 

25  Westland   Avenue,   Derry. 

Mount  Charles,    Co.   Donegal. 

Runkerry,   Bushmills,  Co.  Antrim. 

Bankyle  House,  Corofin,  Co.   Clare. 

Corofin,   Co.    Clare. 

Inland   Revenue,   Glenlivet,    Banffshire. 


is 


MacNeill,   Professor  John 
MacSuibhne,   Padraic 
MacSweeney,   E.  G.,  m.d. 
Madigan,   P.   M. 
Maffett,  Rev.  Richard,  B.A. 
Manchester  Free  Library 
Mahony,  T.  MacDonagh 

Mahony,  W.  II. 
Martin,  Rev    J.   J.,  p.p. 

Marty n,    Edward 

Meadville    Theological   School 

Library 
Meagher,  Rev.  T.,  C.C. 
Mechanics'  Institute 
Melbourne,     Victoria,     Public 

Library 


National  University,    Dublin. 

5  Highfield  Avenue,   Cork. 

481  Main  Street,   Brockton,  Mass,  U.S.A. 

45  Henry  Street,  Dublin. 

17    Herbert  Road,   Sandymount,   Dublin. 

per  C.  W.    Sutton,  Libr. 

(Juileannach,    Lindsay     Road,    Glasnevin, 

Dublin. 
844  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Tarbert,    Listowel,    Co.   Kerry. 
Tullyra  Castle,   Ardrahan,  Co.  Galway. 
per  Messrs.  Stechert  &  Co.,  2  Star  Yard, 

Carey    Street,    London,    W.C.  ' 
Corofin,  Co.  Claro. 

99  Grove  Street,  San  Francisco,  U.S.A. 
(E.     C.     Armstrong,     Libr.)     c/o     Agent 

General  for  Victoria,  Melbourne  Place, 

Strand.    W.C. 


Merriman,  P.  J.,  m.a. 

3  Buxton  Terrace,  Sunday  s  Well 

,  Cork. 

Meyrick  Library 

(per  E.  E.  Genner)  Jesus  College, 

Oxford. 

Millar,  Arthur  W.  K.,  M.A.     .. 

British  Museum,  London,  W.C. 

Mills,   James 

Public      Record      Office,      Four 
Dublin. 

Courts, 

Milwaukee  Library,   U.S.A. 

per      Stechert      &      Co.,      Carey 
Chancery    Lans,   London,   W.C. 

Street, 

Milne,   Rev.   John,  d.d. 

Xewlands  Manse,  by  W.  Linton, 

Peeble- 

Mintern,  Joseph 
Mockler,  Rev.  T.  A. 
Moloney,    Francis 


Mooney,  James 
Moore,    Rev.    H. 

D.D.,    M.E.I. A. 

Moore,  Norman, 
Moore,  Peter 
Moran,    His   Em. 
Morfitt,  Prof.  W. 
Moroney,   P.    J. 


Kingsmill, 


Cardinal,  D.D. 
R. 


Morris,   P. 

Morris,    Patrick 

Mount    St.    Alphonsus 

Mount    St.    Joseph,    Rt.    Rev 

Lord  Abbot  of 
Mount  Melleray,  Rt.  Rev.  Lord 

Abbot  of 
Munich  Royal  Library 

Munnelly,  Rev  M.  J.,  P.P. 
Murphy,   J.   J.   Finton 
Murphy,   Rev.   D.,  c.c. 
Murphy,   Rev.   P. 
Murphy,  Rev.  James  E. 
Murphy,  Rev.  A.   W.,   p.p. 
Murray,   Rev.    P.  J.,  B.D. 
Murray,  James 
Murray,  J.   H.  P. 


shire. 
Kilmurry,    Passage    West,    Cork. 
St.    John's   College,    Waterford. 
S'4-15  Beaoon  Building,  6  Beacon  Street, 

Boston,   U.S.A. 
2550  University  PL,   Washington,  U.S.A. 
Church     of       Ireland     Training    College, 

Kildare  Place,  Dublin. 
9  Í    Gloucester    Place,    Portman    Sq 
Fermoy. 

St.    Mary's   Cathedral,    Sydney,    N.S.W. 
4  Clarendon  Villas,  Oxford, 
c/o     A.     J.     Cameron,    Worster     &     Co., 

Station   E.,    Philadelphia. 
41  Colville   Gardens.   Bayswater,  London. 
Dona'-rhmoyne,   Carrickmacross. 
per  the    Rector,   Limerick. 
Roscrea,    Co.    Tipperary,    Ireland. 

Cappoquin,    Co.    Waterford. 

c/o  Kegan,   Paul  &  Co.,  43  Gerrard   St., 

London,   W. 
Ballycastle,  Co.   Mayo. 
12  Effra  Road,  Brixton,  London,  S.W. 
Dunkerrin,  King's  Co. 
Hous3  of  Missions,   Enniscorfehy. 
Rathcore    Rectory,    Enfield,  Co.  Meath. 
Brosna,   Co.    Kerry. 

Presbytery,  Castlerea,   Co.  Roscommon. 
Lisdoo-ian  N.S.,    Carrickmacross. 
Chief     Judicial     Officer,     Port    Moresby. 

Papua,   British    New   Guinea. 
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National    Library   of   Ireland... 
National   Literary   Society 
Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  Ills 

New  York  Philo-Celtic  Society 
New  York  Public  Library 
Nichols,  Miss  Mary 
Nixon,  William 
Nolan,  Thomas  P.,  M.A. 
Nolan,   Rev     Gerald,   M.A. 
Noonan,   J.   D. 
Northwestern  University 


Norris,   Rev.  T.   Canon 
Nottingham  Free  Pub.  Library 

O'Brien,  Edward,  M.A. 

O'Brien,  Miss  M.  J. 

O'Brien,   Michael 

O'Brien,  James,  b.a.,  ll.b. 

O'Brien,  Rev.  John  C. 

O'Byrne,  Owen 

O'Byrne,    Patrick 

O'Byrne,  Wm. 

O'Byrne,  Rev.  Laurence,  p.p.... 

O'Callaghan,  Rev.  D. 

O'Carroll,   J.  T. 

O'Carroll,  Joseph,   M.D. 
O'Carroll,  Rev.  P. 
O'Cleirigh,    Tadhg 


O'Connell, 

O'Connell, 
O^Connell, 
O'Connor, 
O'Connor, 
O'Dálaigh 


Maurice 
John  A. 

P.,    M.D. 

John 
Michael 
Padraig 


O'Dea,   Rev.   D.,  c.C. 
O'Doherty.  Rev.  John,  C.C. 
O'Donnell,  Dr.  Nicholas  M. 

O'Donnell,    Manus 
O'Donnell,  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
O'Donoghue,   D.   J. 
O'Donoghue,  Rev.   Philip 
O'Donovan,   J.   J. 
O'Driscoll,  Rev.  Denis,  c.c. 
O'Farrelly,  Miss  A.,  M.A. 
O'Flanagan,   Wm.    J.,    J.P. 
O'Flynn,   John 
Ogain,    Una  Ni 
O'Gallagher,  M. 
O'Gorman,  Rev.  John  J. 


c/o  Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co.,  Dublin. 

6  St.   Stephen's  Green,    Dublin. 

per  Messrs.  Stevens  &  Brown,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,   London,    W.C. 

341  West  47th  Street,  Ne  York,  U.S.A. 

per  Stevens  &  Brown,  London,  W.C. 

Kilbrack,   Doneraile,   Co.  Cork. 

10  Whitehall  Street,   Dundee. 

77  Waterloo  Road,  Dublin. 

St.    Patrick's  College,    Maynooth. 

50  Bismarck  Road,  Highgate  Hill,  N. 

Evanstown,  U.S.A.  (per  G.  E.  Stechert 
&  Co.,  2  Star  Yard,  Carey  Street, 
Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.) 

Catholic    Rectory,    Brentwood,    Essex. 

St.  Petex*'s  Church   Side,   Nottingham. 

E.   D.   O.,  Custom  House,  Dublin. 

18  South  St.,   Thurloe  Sq.,   S.W. 

N.  S.,  Bally makeera,  Macroom,  Co.  Cork. 

26  Marlboro'   Street,   Derry. 

St.    Edmund's  College,    Old    Hall,    Ware. 

87    Leinster    Road,   Rathmines,   Dublin. 

c/o  J.  C.  Ward,  Killybegs,  Donegal. 

Druim  Aoibhinn,  Clondalkin,  Co.  Dublin. 

Rush,  Co.  Dublin. 

Athy,  Co.  Kildare. 

29       Mount       Park      Crescent,       Ealing, 

London,    W. 
43  Merrion  Square,  Dublin. 
St.   Brendan's,  Killarney. 
26     Alfred      Street,      North      Melbourne, 

Victoria,   Australia. 
41  Courthope  Road,  Gospel  Oak,  London, 

N.W. 
St.  Patrick's  Art  Works,  Lower  Rd.,  Cork 
Stillorgan  Castle,   Stillorgan,  Co.  Dublin. 
H.M.   Customs,   Liverpool. 
Ardamore   N.S.,    Lispole,   Co.    Kerry, 
c/o   Gaelic   League,    25    Rutland    Square, 

Dublin. 
The  Presbytery,  Ennis,  Co.   Clare. 
St.  Eugene's,  Derry. 
160    Victoria    Street,    North    Melbourne, 

Victoria,    Australia. 
5  Clifton  Terrace,  Kenilworth,   Coventry. 
Letterkenny,   Co.    Donegal. 
Librarian,    National    University,    Dublin. 
P.  O.  Box  474,  Jefferson,  Texas,  U.S.A. 

2  Clare   View   Terrace,   Limerick. 
Bantry,    Co.    Cork. 

3  Holies   Street,    Dublin. 

Toneen  Lodge,   Granard,  Co.   Longford. 
New  Street,  Carrick-on-Suir. 
Brockley  Park,  Stradbally,  Queen's  Co. 
1027  EaV   70th  Street,  Chicago,  Ills. 
459    McLaren   Street,    Ottawa,    Canada. 
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O'Halloran,    Rev.    P.,  c.c  .      .  . 

O'Hegarty,  P.   S. 

O'Hickey,  Rev.  M.,  d.d. 

O'Keeffe,  Richard 

O'Kelly,  J.  J. 

O'  Kelly,   Thomas 

O'Kieran,    Rev.    Laurence,   p.p. 

O'Kinealy,  P. 

O'Leary,  H.  J. 

O'Leary,  Jeremiah  W. 

O'Leary,  John 

O'Leary,   Very  Rev.  Peter,  P  P. 

O'Madden,  Patrick  L. 

O'Maloney,   Rev.    Martin 

O'Moran.  Rev.   P.   S.,  C.C. 

O'Rahilly,   T.  F. 

O'Reilly.   George 

O'Reilly,   V'_ry   Rev.    Hugh, 

M.R.I.A. 

O'Reilly,  Rev.  John  M.,  C.c. 

O'Riordan,  Rev.  John,  P.P.     ... 

O'Rourke,  Rev.  Andrew 

Orpen,   Goddai-d  H. 

O'Shea,  John 

O'Shea,   Padraig 

O'Shea,  P.   J. 

O'Sullivan,   D.    K. 

O' Sullivan,  Rev.   A. 

O'Sullivan,    Daniel 

O'Sullivan,  Michael 

O'Sullivan,  Rev.  T. 

O'Sullivan,  James 

Ottowa,   Library  of  Parliament 


Corofin,   Co.   Clare. 

23  Highbury  Ter.,  Highbury,  London,  N. 

c/o  Gaelic  League,  Dublin. 

Ballyhooley,    Fermoy,   Co.    Cork. 

13   Smv-thville,    Clonturk   Park,   Dublin. 

36   Macheson  Road,    Hampstead,   N.W. 

Rockcorry,   Co.   Monaghan. 

Mount  Hall,  Great  Horkesley,  near 
Colchester. 

6  Geneva   Street,   Brixton,   London,    S.W. 

45   Derby   St.,  Moss  Side,  Manchester. 

Cashel,  Co.  Tioperary. 

Castlelyons,    Co.    Cork. 

St.   Patrick's  College,  Mountrath. 

O'Brien's  Bridge,    Co.    Clare. 

Tir    Oileain,    Galway. 

66  Botanic  Road,  Glasnevin,   Dublin. 

26  Trinity   Street,    Drogheda. 

Pres.  St.  Colman's  College,  Violet  Hill, 
Xewry. 

Carna,    Connemara,   Co.   Galway. 

Cloyne,    Co.    Cork. 

St.    Mary's,    Swinton,    Manchester. 

Monksgrange.   Enniscorthy,   Co.  Wexford. 

Derrincorr.n,    N.    S.    Adrigole,   Co.    Cork. 

Glengariff,    Co.    Cork. 

18  Brisbane  Road,    Ilford,   Essex. 

1  Annanmore  Terrace,   Inchicore,  Dublin. 

St.  Brendan's,  Killarney,   Co.   Kerry. 

Caherdaniel,   N.    S.,   Co.   Kerry. 

Convert   Road.    Tullamore,    King's   Co. 

]   Annanmore  Terrace,  Inchicore,  Dublin. 

Rockfield,   N.   S.,   Beaufort,  Co.   Kerry. 

per  E.  G.  Allen.  14  Grape  St.,  Shaftes- 
bury   Ave.,   London,    W.C. 


Parker,  C.  C. 

Parkinson,  Edward 
Pearse,  P.  H.,  B.L. 
Padersen,  Dr.   Holger 

Perry.   Rev.   J.   F. 

Philadelphia    Free   Library     ... 

Phillips,  John,   MP. 

Plunkett,  Count 

Plunkett.  Thomas 

Pochin,    Miss 

Pokorny,   Dr.   J. 

Poole,  Prof.  Stanley  Lane,  ll.d. 

Powel,  Thomas  (Prof,  of  Celtic) 

Power,    Rev.    P.,    M.E.I.A. 

Pratt  Free  Library,  Enoch 

Pratt   Institute   Free  Library... 


c/o   Stevens   &   Brown,   4    Trafalgar    Sq., 
London,  W.C. 

The   Mall,   Downpatrick. 

St.    Enda's  School,   Dublin. 

Ingemanns    Vej     11,    Copenhagen,    Den- 
mark. 

S*onor    Park.    Henley-on-Thames. 

per  Stevens  &  Bron,  London,  W.C. 

Carboy,   Co.  Longford. 

Fitzwilliam   Square,  Dublin. 

Enniskillen,    Co.    Fermanagh. 

The  Manor  House,  Wigston,  Leicester. 

Vienna    IX.,    Schwarzspanierstr.    15. 

Dunganstown  Castle,   Wicklow. 

University   College,    Cardiff. 

Portlaw,    Co.    Waterford. 

per  E.  G.  Allen,  14  Grape  Street,  Shafts- 
bury    Avenue,   London,   W.C. 

(W.     W.    Plummer,    Libr.),    per    G.    E 
Stechert  &  Co.,  2  Star  Yard,  W.C. 
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Prendergast,  Rev.  E. 

Purcell,  Joseph 

Purcell,  Patrick 

Purser,    Prof.,  L.c,   f.t.C.d. 

Quiggin,  Prof.  E.  C. 
Quinn,  John 
Quinlivan,    P. 

Rapmund,  Rev.  Joseph,  P.p.   ... 
Rhys,    Ernest 

Rhys,   Prof.   Sir  John 
Rice,    Hon.   Mary  Spring 
Rice,   Ignatius   J. 
Ring,  Rev.  T. 
Robertson,   Wm.  John 
Robinson,  Prof.   F.  N. 

Rolleston,    T.    W. 

Ross,    Mrs. 

Royal  Irish  Academy 

Royal   Dublin  Society 

Rushe,   Denis  Carolan,   Solr.    .. 

Ryan,  Mark,  M.D. 

Ryan,  Rev.   T.  E. 

Ryan,  Rev.  P.  C,  c.c. 

Rylands,   John,    Library 

Scanlan,  Joseph,    m.d. 
Scanlan,  Rev.   James,  p.p. 
Schick,   Dr.  J. 
Seton,   Malcolm   C. 

Shahan,  Very  Rev.  Thos.  J.,  d.d. 

Shaw,  Thomas  J. 

Sheehan,  Most  Rev.  R.  A.,  d.d., 

Sheehan,    John 

Sheehan,    Rev.    M. 

Shekleton,  A.  Jno. 

Sheran,  Hugh  F. 

Sigerson,   George,   M.D. 

Smyth,  F.   Acheson 

St.    Joseph's,  Dundalk 

Strassburg,  Kaiserliche  Univer- 

sitats-u-Landes-Bibliol  hek 
Sunderland    Public  Library     ... 

Talbot-Crosbie,   Bligh 
Taylor  Institution,  Oxford 

Thompson,  Miss  E.   Skeffington 
Thorp,  Harold 

Thurneysen,    Prof.    Dr.    Rudolf 
Tierney,  Rev.  C,  b.d. 


Carrick-on-Suir,    Co.    Tipperary. 

17  Thomas  St.,  Limerick. 

6  Mt,  Harold  Ter.,  Leinster  Rd.,  Dublin. 

35   Trinity  College,    Dublin. 

Gonville   and  Caius    College,   Cambridge. 
31  Nassau  Street,    New   York,  U.S.A. 
Inland    Revenue,    Shannon    St.,    Band  m, 
Co.    Cork. 

Silverstream,     Monaghan. 

Derwen,     Hermitage     Lane     End,     West 

Hampstead,  London,   N.W. 
Jesus   College,   Oxford. 
Mount  Trenchard,  Foynes,  Co.  Limerick. 
Roselawn,   Ballybrack,   Co.    Dublin. 
St.  Mary's,   Commercial  Rd.,   London,  E. 
14  Bridge   Street,   Manchester. 
Harvard    University,    Cambridge,    Mass., 

Ardeevin,     Christchurch     Road,      Hamp- 
stead,  London,   N.W. 
66    Fitzwilliam   Square,    Dublin, 
par  Messrs.   Hodges  &  Figgis,   Dublin. 

Do.  do. 

Far-Meehul,   Monaghan. 
53  Pembridge  Villas,   London,   W. 
P.    0.    Box   93,    Harrisville,    R.I.,    U.S.A. 
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(16th  and  17th  century  texts.) 
Edited  by  DOUGLAS  HYDE,  LL.D. 


(Issued  1899.     Out  of  print.) 
2.  flex)  tDpicperm  [The  Feast  of  Bricriu]. 
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REV.  P.  S.  DINNEEN,  M.A. 
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Geoffrey  Keating. 
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(Issued  1904.) 
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of  Ballymote. 

Edited  by  REV.  GEORGE  CALDER,  B.D. 
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10.  Two  Arthurian  Romances  [eaccfVA  ttlACMoitfi  -An  1oU*p 

45Up  e-ACCJAA  All  tílA-OflA  ttlAOlt.] 

Edited  by  Professor  R.  A.  S.  MacALISTER,  M.A. 
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11.  Poems  of  David  O'Bruadar. 

Edited  (in  three  Volumes)  by  REV.  J.  MacERLEAN,  S.J. 


12.  Three  seventeenth  century  novelettes,  translated  from 
the  Spanish  of  Juan  Pérez  de  Montalbán,  by  a 
Donegal  writer  about  the  year  1700 

Edited  by  THOMAS  F.  O'RAHILLY. 


13.  1om4poÁro  tiA  mt)^T)  [The  Contention  of  the  Bards]. 
Edited  by  comas  U-A  nu  Attain. 


14.  "GuAnAi^e   Aot)A    rhic    SeÁAin    Hi    £)roin   [The  Poem- 
book  of  Hugh  mac  Shane  O'Byrne]. 
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tionaries, edited  by  Rev.  P.  S.  Dinneen,  M.A.,  price, 
respectively,  7/0  net  (member's  price  6/-)  and  2/6  net, 
can  be  had  of  all  Booksellers.  Members  must  apply 
directly  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  to  obtain  the  Larger  Dictionary 
at  the  reduced  price. 
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